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School is not a preparation for life; school is life.” 


Some Things Seen in Our Foremost Schools. 


iV 


THE CHICAGO PARENTAL SCHOOL AND THE TRUANCY PROBLEMS—Concluded 


Continued from September Number 


An Hour in a Cottage 


N INVITATION from the officer who had 
A taken charge of the military drili to have 
dinner with him in the cottage gave me an 
opportunity to observe the home life of one of 
these unique families. The boys had preceded 
us and now sat quietly in the living room or took 
their turns in the washroom. When the call came 
for dinner, they formed in line under the direction 
of one of their number and marched into the large 
dining room, each boy to his assigned place at 
one of the three or four neatly-spread tables. I 
sat with my host and hostess at a separate table 
where we ate and talked. Of course the topic of 
conversation was boys—boys in 
general and truant boys in partic- 


By Lee Edward Arne 


but these are not consecutive, the fare is bread 
and milk.” 

**A disciplinary measure ?”’ I inquired. 

**Yes, and one that reaches home. ”* 

** Boys are just like men in this respect,’” put in 
my lady. ‘The way to their hearts—”’ 

‘They say it is ninety-five in the shade today,” 
my host interrupted. 

*‘Oppressively warm,’’ I replied. And then I 
changed the subject witn a comment on the quiet 
behavior of the boys. Here in this family of 
forty-one, the dinner hour was passing off more 
smoothly and peacefully than in the ordinary 
home of four or five. ‘There was no general con- 
versation except at our own table. 


**Are they too busy to talk?’ I asked, ‘*Or 


while we waited for the whistle to blow, he con 
tinued to enlighten me on methods of the institu 
tion and the ways of its inmates. 

**Yes,”? he admitted, ‘a boy does occasionally 
escape from the school, but he is aimost sure to 
be caught and returned.” 

**' There seems to be nothing to prevent one from 
walking AWLY almost any time,”’ I observed. 

“Only that we keep a good look-out. We are 
careful not to give the boys the impression that 
they are prisoners here. But the strange thing is 
the sensational and ridiculous manner of escape 
sometimes invented by these boys.”’ 

** For example—’ 

**For example, one boy, in the small hours of 
the night, tied together his wearing apparel and 
his bed clothes making a cloth 
rope by which he descended to the 
ground. And mark you, he fas 





ular. . 

**Do you find that these boys 
have good appetites?’ I inquired. 

**Do they!’ replied my host. 
“If you could see them eat when 
they come here, you would think 
so. Foratime they can hardly get 
enough.” 

**Do you mean they eat more at 
first than after they have been here 
awhile ?”’ 

‘They come to us almost rav- 
enous sometimes, and they seem 
possessed of the fear that the vic- 
tuals cannot possibly hold out; 
but we give them all they want, 
and after awhile they seem to get — 
filled up and their appetites become 
more normal.”’ 

“You follow a regular set diet- 
ary?’ | asked. 

‘*Yes,’? he said, ‘except for 
small variations depending on the 
local market. Of course the bill of fare changes 
from day to day during the week so not to be- 
come monotonous, but the fare on corresponding 
days of each week is practically uniform through- 
out the year. For example, breakfast always con- 
sists of --”’ 

** Just a moment,’’ I interrupted, *‘let me take 
that down.”’ 

“Certainly; and Ill be exact. For breakfast 
we serve a cereal with milk and sugar, meat or 
eggs, bread and butter, and cereal coffee, Dinner 
includes soup, meat or fish, potatoes, one other 
vegetable, bread and butter, milk to drink, and 
dessert. Supper is the lightest meal and consists 
of stewed fruit with cookies or crackers, bread 
and butter, and cocoa or milk.”’ 

**But tell him about the exceptions,”’ said my 
hostess. : 

‘Yes, there are two exceptions. Only at the 
first table where the roll-of-honor boys sit is any 
dessert served. At the side table—the one there 
by the wall—the regular bill of fare is followed 
only five daysin the week. On the other two days, 
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don’t you allow it?” 

**Among boys of this type,’’ said he, **there 
can be no ‘half-way business.’ It is easier to 
maintain order such as you find here than order 
almost as good.”’ 

**But wouldn’t it add to the healthful enjoyment 
of the meal to permit a Ititle conversation?’ I 
insisted, 

The lady replied to this. he boys are enjoy- 
ing themselves well enough,’’ she said. ** Look 
at them; could anything add to their pleasure ?”’ 

It was necessary to admit tat apparentby noth-. 
ing could. Bee Ges ees oe os 

When all the boys had’ finished eating, the’ main’ 
body of them were conducted from the room by 
the same leader who had led them in, andthe six 
or eight who remained fell prenpptiy; to, work 
clearing the table. We adults:passéd tt *Ortce stp | 
the parlor, pausing en route to glance into the big, 
airy dormitory with its forty single, white beds. 

**When do they retire ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Promptly at eight-fory-five,’’ replied the offi- 
cer, “‘and up in the 933. six.’’ And then 
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tened one end of lis rope to the 
fire escape down which he might 
have climbed wilh half the risk of 
detection or injury. Another boy 
wormed his way through a long, 
underground air passage, opening, 
us he well knew, in a conspicuous 
place which he could have reached 
by taking a dozen sleps above 
ground.” 

***Dare-devil Dick’ and ‘The 
Black Knight,’ ’’ I intimated. 

“Yes, I am fully convinced 
that the boys who do these things 
are actuated more by a desire to 
make heroes of themselves than to 
escape from the institution,”’ 

“Why should they wish to leave 
the institution at all,”? I asked, 
“*since you make it so pleasant for 
them here ?”’ 

** Because nothing can compen- 
sate a boy for his freedom. Besides, although it 
is pleasant here, the boys are trained rigorously ; 
and to them the life is a hard, steady grind, 
and the parole a highly prized reward. ”” 

The whistle blew, and the boys were marched 
back to the assembly hall under command of their 
cadet officers, the family officer and myself accom 
panying. Here the family groups were broken 
up and the school classes formed. ‘Che roll was 
called and the several classes were conducted to 
their respective rooms. 
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2 . ‘Observations in the Class Rooms 
" Since’ més of these boys are from one to three 
years below grade, emphasis is properly placed in 
their school work on the fundamentals. Direct and 
sigaple methods are used, and a grext deal of drill 
work is carried on. ‘Thoroughness is the watchword 
In the third grade room, p:eparations had just 
been made to write a language lesson. The pu- 
pils had been supplied with pencils and single 
sheets of unruled paper and sat in position waiting 
for further directions. 





**Now,”’ said the teacher, *‘put down your pen- 
cils and listen to this story. I shall tell it only 
once, Getevery word, because I want you to 
write it just as I tell it. I will write all the hard 
words here on the board so you will know how to 
spell them. The words I write down will help 
you remember the story, too.”’ 

Then, speaking slowly and distinctly, the 
teacher told the following story, pausing as she 
came to them to write the words printed here in 
italics in neat, round script on the blackboard : 


**An old mule lived in a deep, dark mine. He 
was born in this mine, and he never had seen the 
sun. One day his master brought him up. The 
world jooked so beautiful that he was very sad 


” 


when he had to go back into the mine again. 

In a few minutes, eight or ten of the boys 
straightened back in their seats to show that they 
had finished writing. These were sent to the 
hoard to copy the stories where all could see them. 
This done, the entire class gave attention to these 
stories on the board, taking them up one by one 
and pointing out the mistakes while the writers 
made the corrections, In this manner, every story 
was rewritten on the board and corrected. The 
on the whole, praiseworthy. 
all but perfect. One of the worst 
technically began, ““A ole mule were warking 
a deap mine,”’ and ended, “It was so nise in the 
world that he haited to go back in the ground.” 

Some one has said, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.”? Anoher put it thus: “Phe teacher as 
the school.’? These quotations seem to justify 
one in taking note of the personal characteristics 
cf the occasional exceptional teacher. 

In a certain club made up of school superin- 
tendents and principals (all men) the question, 
**How to Choose the Successful Teacher’’ was re- 
cently discussed. As to the qualifications to look 
for on the physic: al side, there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. ‘The old teacher, the young 
teacher; the large teacher, the small teacher; the 
homely teacher, the pretty teacher; all these and 
many other types raised up staunch defenders. 
But when it came to the consideration of desirable 
mental qualities, there was more unanimity of 
opinion. It was pretty well agreed that the 
teacher should possess a ce rtain freshness of spirit, 
richness of imagination and enthusiastic manner 
of presentation that would enable her to make the 
contents of the lesson a living reality to the child; 
also, that she shoutd possess the even, judicial 
temperament that would qualify her to deal inan 
invariable and impartial way with youthful tress- 


results were 
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“But these qualities are opposites and never 
found united in the same individual,’’ some one 
declared. 

“Neither is the superior teacher and the excep- 
tional disciplinarian ever found united in the 
same individual,’’ was the retort. 

The teacher at whose desk I was now sitting 
seemed to possess the qualities and manner of the 
disciplinarian in full measure. To what extent 
she possessed those of the instructor also, I did 
not have sufficient opportunity to judge. 

Soon after entering the room, I noticed two 
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boys in adjoining seats, one of whom was attempt- 
ing to pass a note and the other to secure it with- 
out the teacher’s knowledge. They were exceed- 
ingly cautious and were all of ten minutes making 
the transfer. Had the teacher seen? it seemed 
unlikely. At any rate, she was not looking when 
the transaction took place. But if she had seen, 
what would she do about it? Several minutes 
then elapsed during which time the teacher 
traveled slowly from the far end of the room to 
the side of the two culprits. Her attention seemed 
fully occupied with the work in progress at the 
board. However, the boy had not read his note. 
He seemed to be regarding her ominous approach 
with misgivings. He was interested (?) in the 
lesson, too. Now the teacher stood beside him 
and held her hand open above his desk, yet she 
continued to engage the attention of the class 
with this work at the board. ‘The boy looked 
nervously at the open hand—hesitated—squirmed 
uneasily in his seat, still undecided. He tried to 
ignore the hand, but it seemed to have fascinated 
him. Its mute appeal was irresistible. Slowly 
he drew the note from under his desk and held it 
in his own hand near to that of the teacher. 
Somehow she understood that the critical moment 
had come. She looked at the boy—looked a silent 
command. He slipped the little paper into her 
open palm and dropped his head on his arm. 
Not a word had been spoken; the class work was 
uninterrupted; and perhaps not half a dozen pu- 
pils had been aware of what had taken place. 

A little later, at the close of the language 
period, the teacher asked me if I should care to 
see one of the forms of punishment used in the 
school. 

“I should indeed,” I replied. 

**T have several boys to discipline,”’ she said, 
‘and may as well attend to the matter now.”’ 

She called the names of the boys and told them 
to come to the front of the room and **do squats.’ 
Among them, five in all, was the boy who had 
written the note and the one who had received it. 
‘They came forward, stvod in single tile facing the 
side of the room, arms folded behind, and began 
the exercise. It was all done in the same imper- 
sonal, matter-of-fact way, on the part of both 
teacher and pupils, as that in which the previous 
lesson had been conducted. The exercise con- 
sisted simply of crouching and rising at the rate 
of about twenty-five times a minute by alternately 
bending the knees so as to lower the body to a 
vertical, -sitting posture, and then straightening 
=P again. 

‘These boys are being punished for light of- 
fenses,”’ she said, *“‘dropping pencils and turning 
around in the seat, for examples. For violations 
of specific rules, we give demerit marks.” 

The decorum in this room would have satisfied 
the hyper-critical. There was no whispering 
whatever and few disturbances of any kind. The 
teacher spoke in quie t, kindly tones and was per- 

fectly self. possessed. She had taught here six 
years and was in love with her work and beloved 
by her pupils. She showed me her records, and 
I found them unusually complete. They gave 
not only the age and attendance of each boy but 
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#lso his nationality, religion, parentage and home 
conditions, and his defects and deficiencies, phy- 
sical, mental and moral. 

**We have one curiosity here,”’ 

**What’s that ?’’ I asked. 

**A truant boy. who has never smoked. Stand 
up. Chester, and let us see who you are.”’ 

I waited to hear a song or two and then passed 
along to another room. 

**Rucco, get out there in the aisle and ‘do 
squats,’ ’’ were the words I heard as I stepped un- 
announced into the first graderoom. And Rocco 
did—not once nor twice. 

The rest of the children were telling stories. 
One after another they were called to the front 
of the rooms to tell each his “*favorite story~’ to 
all the class. Quite a few of Aesop’s fables were 
given; also many short ancedotes, from what 
sources, I did not gather. 

Shall I confess it? I was more interested in 
Rocco. I decided to time him and slipped out 
my watch. At first he ‘*squatted”’ thirty-five 
times ina minute. “‘This is just fun!’ I im- 
agined him saying, and he popped up and down 
like a jack-in-the-box. At the end of five minutes 
his arms came unfolded, and he was breathing 
heavily. It was a little monotonous after all. 
Six minutes, seven minutes—the sweat is coming 
now—-speed slowing down—eight minutes (only 
twenty squats that time!) nine minutes—whew! 
—ten minutes—hands on knees to help rise—hard 
laboring—eleven minutes—squat, pause, squat, 
pause, squat—imploring looks at the teacher— 
sweat rolling out of every pore—twelve minutes— 
dead stop! 

Teacher: **You may sit down, Rocco.”’ 

And Rocco sat down! 

The gong sounded for intermission, but there 
was no play spell; only a brief basement period, 
so called, during which each class passed below 
under command of cadet officers. No teachers or 
adult officers went to the basement with the boys, 
but there was order. At one time there were four 
lines of forty boys each standing side by side in 
the narrow hall, but they did not break the lines 
or communicate. 

After the intermission I visited classes in sev- 
eral of the upper grades. If the work was 
formal and somewhat cold, as one may say, it was 
exceedingly thorough and systematic. While in 
one of these rooms, the superintendent entered. 
“I need two boys to go on an errand,”’ said he. 

**They must be boys of exceptional character and 
ability, and I should like to take them from this 
room.” I expected to see hands fly up, but this 
did not occur. The teacher scrutinized the report 
card on which all demerit marks were recorded, 
and then named the boys. 

Dismissal came at 3:45, and the boys were 
again taken in charge by the cottage officers. A 
long play spell followed. Two of the family 
groups met on one of the ball diamonds to contest 
the baseball championship. One family went for 
a cross-country “‘hike,’’ as they termed it. ‘Three 
others vuted for a swim and soon came marching 
down to the big, cemented swimming pool.in their 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Williamsburg—A Historic Study 


; 2» THE student of colonial and revolution- 


ary history no village in America contains 
more places of. historic interest than Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. When the settlers at Jamestown 
became dissatisfied in 1632, some of them moved 
inland and settled ‘‘Middle Plantation,’’ or 
Williamsburg, but seven miles from Jamestown. 
Today a visit tothe quaint old town, justly proud 
of its history, jealous of modern innovations, «nd 
resolutely determined to preserve intact ‘‘the 
ancient landmarks,’? makes us contemporaneous 
with the days of the Navigation Acts, the Stamp 
Act, and the Continental Congress. The pages 
of history live for us again with renewed interest. 
No street’ cars whiz by, but the primitive ox- 
cart with one bullock guided by rope lines from 
the hands of a patient driver moves leisurely down 
the Duke of Gloucester Street. This main thor- 
oughfare is but one in the family of streets bearing 
English names: Botetourt, Queen, England, King, 
Nassau, and Henry. ‘Twentieth century hurry has 
not affected the courtesy, affability, and hos- 
pitality, so famed in earlier days. Along the 
line of the Duke of Gloucester Street, a mile or 
more in length, may be seen the principal places 
of interest to the student of United States history. 
There are two important open squares in the 
town, ‘Court Green”’’ and *‘Palace Green.’? Or 
the first is the old Court House, said to be the 
oldest of its kind in America, built in 1769, tra- 
dition claiming Sir Christopher Wren as the arch- 
itect. During the past summer the woodwork 
was destroyed by fire. The walls were left in 
good condition and preparations were immediately 
made to have it rebuilt. For more than a hundred 
years the green has been the arena of athletic 
games and contests. Only a square away is the 
**Paluce Green,’’ so named because here was built 
the stately palace of the Colonial governors. 
Touching the green on the west is the house used 
as the headquarters of Gen. Washington in 1781. 

The tablet on the wall has this inscription: 

‘**Home of George Wythe, LL.D., 
Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Chancellor of Virginia, 
Born 1726. Died 1806. 
Headquarters of Gen. Washington, 
September, 1781.” 


By Virginia Taylor 


Opposite this is the site of the first theater in 
America, built in 1716. Now there is only a 
vacant lot, as no buiiding is allowed to be erected 
there. The so-called **Audrey House”’ is near 
by. Miss Johnson’s Audrey is supposed to have 
played in the old theater. 

But a short distance away on the other side of 
the Duke ot Gloucester Street is the Old Powder 
Horn, built in 1714, by Gov. Alex. Spotswood. 
The perimeter of the octagonal building is 108 
feet, while from within you look to an apex 50 
feet above you. The identical walls are well pre- 
served. Within may be seen many interesting 
relics. The base of the Pocahontas baptismal font 
is there. A stained glass window to the memory 
of Capt. John Smith lets in the light. In 1775 
Lord Dunmore, in the dead of night, had the 
powder it contained secretly moved to a schooner 
in the York River. Patrick Herny led a body of 
indignant citizens after the governor, who never 
again returned to Virginia. ‘Thus the old powder 
horn was the center of the agitation which severed 
the first link in the chain, which through unwise 
and oppressive taxation, had come to be a tryant’s 
bond placed upon a free and loyal people’’,— 
Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, In this same locality 
is the Debtor’s Prison; about 150 feet away was 
the whipping post. 

At the extreme east is the foundation of the old 
capitol, The capital was removed from James- 
town to Williamsburg in 1699. A brick building 
was erected in the shape of the letter H. The 
word capitol was used here for the first time in 
America, so said. After it was burnt the second 
time in 1852 it was not again replaced, as Rich- 
mond had become the State capital. Now the 
original foundation plan is carefully preserved, 
while a tablet with an inscription on one side and 
the names on the other marks the spot. The in- 
scription tells you: 

‘**Here Patrick Henry first kindled the Hames 
of the Revolution by his resolution and speech 
against the Stamp Act, May 29-50, 1765. 

Here March, 12, 1773, Dabney Carr offered 
and the Convention of Virginia unanimously 
adopted the resolution to appoint a committee to 
correspond with similar committees in the other 
colonies: the first step taken toward the union of 
the states. 


Here May 15, 1776, the Convention of Vir- 
ginia unanimously called on Congress tu declare 
the colonies free and independent states. 

Here June 12, 1776, was adopted by the Con- 
vention the immortal work of George Mason, the 
Declaration of Rights, and on June 29, 1776, 
the first written constitution of a free and inde- 
pendent state ever framed.” 

On the obverse of the tablet are the names of 
the *‘Members of the House of Burgesses who, at 
Raleigh Tavern entered into association against 
the importation or purchase of British manufac- 
tures.”” George Washington’s name wag fourth 
on the list. 

Following the Duke of Gloucester Street for 
about a mile westward we reach the second oldest 
college in the United States, William and Mary, 
founded in 1693. As early as 1618, the London 
Company gave orders to establish a University at 
Henrico, While the movement was being furth- 
ered occurred the Indian massacre, which com- 
pelled all pJans to be abandoned. In 1693 the 
charter was signed and the land bought for Wil- 
liam and Mary, named in honor of the King and 
Queen. The boundary stone has the royal mono 
gram and the date 1694 0n it. It is the only 
college in America having its coat-of-arms from 
the College of Heralds in England. Three Pres 
idents; Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and 
John Tyler were educated here. George Wash- 
ington received his first public office, and his lust, 
from the college. Under the floor are buried 
several men of prominence, among them Peyton 
Randolph, first president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and President Monroe. In the center of 
the main walk is a statue of Lord Botetourt, made 
in London in 1773. Near this is a cannon taken 
from Fort Christianna, built by Spotswood in 
1713. Lo the left is the Brafferton Building, 
the first Indian School in America. In 1712, 
twenty Indians were there, one being a Queen’s 
son, another the son of the King of the Motto- 
ways. Lord Cornwallis made the president’s house 
his headquarters in 1781. During the Revolution 
the classes were suspended but a short time, and 
that while the siege of Yorktown was in progress, 

One other place of great historic interest remains 
to be visited; Bruton Parish Church. It is not 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Public School Drawing 


Primary Grades 
Hk accompanying diagrams suggest things 
that can be made out of folded squares of 
paper, A, and half squares, B. Fold the 
dotted lines, and cut the solid lines. The making 
of these articles brings in the use of paste. The 
legs of chairs, 1 and 2, and of the table, 9, are cut 
after the pasting is done. ‘Lo make the arms of 
kig. 3, foid the strip of three squares around 
the chair. Likewise those of Fig. 8 are made 
by folding the strip of four squares around two 

chairs like Fig. 2 pasted together. 

The cupboard (Fig. 5) consists of two boxes 
joined with paste. ‘The desk (Fig. 6) is made 
in the same way with one square pulled out as a 
lid. Cut Fig. 12 on the dotted lines to make 
a clothes-basket. This may also be made large 
enough, and of heavy enough stock to hold ma- 
terials for stringing, or other things. For Fig. 
9 add a square of paper to Fig. 1 for the 
table top. In Fig. 15 cut the tongue and 
wheels of the cart out of the strips cut off the 
square in the first place. Six squares of B will 
make the seat used in the swing (Fig. 14) and 
the rocking horses (Fig. 15) 

Atter the pupils have made the four chairs, let 
them originate a chair. In the same way, let 
them make their articles of furniture according 
to their own ideas. The entire sixteen squares 
may be used in making some things. Before past- 
ing, draw with pencil or colored crayon the panels, 
hinges, knobs, drawers, etc., name or initials on 
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By Lillian Fliege 


Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 


the cart, harness for rocking horses, and simple 
decorations on chairs and table. 

Figures 7, 10, 12 and 13 will make receptacles 
for candy or popcorn at Christmas. Figures 15, 
14 and 15 made out of cardboard will make 
Christmas gifts for the little brothers and sisters. 
Make little paper dolls to go with them. 

In connection with the Thanksgiving story, 
make and furnish a log cabin for the Pilgrims. 
The cabins may be made of rolled paper logs. 
Or, each pupil may bring a cereal box for his own 
cabin, remove the colored wrapper, cut doors and 
windows, and furnish with paper furniture. All 
of these cabins may form a settlement on the sand 
table with the Atlantic Ocean, Plymouth Rock 
and the forest as background. Each pupil is re- 
sponsible for one cabin, its furniture and sur- 
roundings. In furnishing these cabins, let the 
pupils think carefully about what articles of fur- 
niture the Pilgrims would think most necessary. 
ITave recourse to stories and pictures of colonial 
life. 

Bring to school whatever objects are obtainable 
suggestive of lire in the early colonial days, as 
the spinning-wheel, candle moulds, large kettle, 
candle stick, footstove, porringer, etc., and let 
the pupils draw them. Let them make drawings 
from their own imagination of other things des- 
cribed to them, but which they have not seen; as, 
Peregrine White’s cradie. 

Children like to make drawings of the furniture 
they have made. Having made the object, they 
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know its construction, and are able to make a 
good drawing of it. This success is pleasing to 
them, and encourages them to more careful obser- 
vation in making any drawing. The little chairs, 
tables, and other things make attractive groups. 

Cut a stencil of drawing paper of some unit to 
be used in borders and surface designs. Using a 
soft pencil or colored crayon, stencil these designs, 
trving to space the units evenly. Use the finished 
sheet in making a popcorn basket or box, or a 
book cover. Choosing motives suggestive of the 
Christmas season, stencil borders or surface pat- 
terns on plain white paper napkins to use in wrap- 
ping Christmas gifts. 

In connection with Christmas, study the 
“Christmas tree,”’ its form, mode of branching, 
its needles, ete. Represent it in pencil, colored 
crayons, watercolor, paper cutting, and on the 
blackboard. Uraw it in the woods, decorated 
with snow and Jack Frost’s icicles, and at home 
decorated with Santa Claus’ candles and toys. 
Paint a Christmas candle on its branch. 

Suggestions for illustrative drawings in Decem- 
ber: The Christmas stockings hanging in a row, 
one for each member of the family; What I should 
like to give for Christmas; How I help my mother 
at Christmas; Christmas preparations; What I can 
do or make for Christmas; Bringing home the 
Christmas tree; How I shall make Christmas for 
the birds; Christmas in other countries; The win- 
dows of the toyshop; What I would do if I were 
Santa Claus. 
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All children make snow men and snow forts 
when opportunity offers. Many other things can 
be built out of snow. Try m: aking little Eskimo 
houses, each pupil making « small one. Whena 
number working together build a full-sized Es- 
kimo hut, find a sheet of ice for the window, make 
a lamp for whale oil, a dug sledge, etc. 

Intermediate Grades 

A postcard case has proved a most convenient 
holder for cards or letters. The materials neces- 
sary are two pieces strawboard 314x6”, one piec e 
paper 74x10”, another 514x813”, and six pieces 
tape each 7” long. 

Arrange the pieces of strawbourd side by side 
upon the large sheet of paper about 114” apart, 
and equally distant from the edges. ‘Trace around 
each piece of strawboard with pencil, and con- 
tinue the lines to the edges of the paper. Cut 
out the corners. Paste the pieces of strawboard 
in place. Fold and paste the margins of the 
ay mitering the corners. Paste one of the 
tapes from the center of each end and outer edge 
of the pieces of strawboard, leaving ample lenrth 
for tying. Paste the smaller piece of paper over 
the whole as a lining, placing it so that its edges 
are equally distant from the edges of the holder. 
Rub the space between the strawboards smooth, 
Piace the whole thing under a weight, and leave 
until perfectly dry. When the poste: ard case is 
closed, the back should not be creased but allowed 
to round slightly like the back of a book. 


Cut a stencil of some unit suitab!e for borders 
and surface patterns. Using pencil. colored 


crayon, or water color, stencil such patterns, try- 
ing to space the units well. Make several differ- 
ent arrangements of the same unit. Use the 


stencil in making rosettes. The cover of the post- 
card case may be stencilled in this way. For 
further, pr: actice in rhythm in borders and surface 
patterns, try block printing. ‘The block may be 
cut out of wood with a knife if sharp knives are 
obtainable. If not, the unit may be cut out of 
blotting paper, and glued on a spool wooden 
block. The design may be cut on the end of a 
cork, or out of a bit of rubber. These may be 
cut without the aid of a very sharp knife. Very 
good designs have been made on cork with the 
aid of a hatpin in the hands of determined 
little girl. Flat topped poppy se ed pods and split 
acorns may be used to print designs. Motives 
may be drawn from plant forms during the pre- 
vious month. Choose colors from the ¢ ‘olor Note 
Book made in October 

Using motives suggestive of Christmas, print 
borders or surface patterns upon paper napkins to 
be used in w rapping g vifts. Print Christmas seals. 
Make and decorate a t candy box. 

Make a drawing of a wall of the schoolroom, a 
wall at home, a fireplace, or a window, and with 
colored crayons or water colors make plans for 
decorations for Christmas. 





Williamsburg— A Historic Study 


Contin:.cd from pare 13) 


know at what date the first church was built, but 
by 1674 the building was known as the Old 
Church, and a new brick one was built. The 
gallery was set apart fur the college youths; here 
Thomas Jefferson sat. It was the Court Church 
of Colonial Virginia. The building and the 
graveyard are kept in perfect condition. <A 
custodian is there daily to explain too volubly for 


the hearer’s comfort. ‘The bowl of the Pocahontas 
baptism: al font is in use there; the richly ec: anopie r7 | 
governor’s pew isat one angle, while the old fash- 
ioned pulpit with the sounding hoard is opposite. 
The pews bear the names of W: ashington, Jeffer- 


son, Monroe, Patrick Henry, and Chief- justice 
John Marshall. Seven royal governors and five 


presidents worshipped within its walls. In the 
fire-proof crypt are kept the three silver com- 
munion services: the Jamestown Service; the 
George III] Service. bearing the royal arms; and 
the set presented by Lady Gooe hin 1686; the old 
Bible and the Parish Register containing George 
Washington's name eleven times. 

In the tower is the old bell presented in 1761. 
It celebrated the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1776, 
the resolution on May 15, 1776, to have the 
United States free and independent, and the peace 
treaty in 1783. After many years’ silence the old 
clock from the House of Burgesses has been re- 
stored and also placed in the tower from which 
it tolls each passing hour.”’ Its old key is al- 
most rusted in two. <A bronze tablet in memory 
of Rev. Robert Hunt, who planted the first Pro- 
testant Church in America, has the scene in bas- 
relief on the upper half of the tablet. A rude 
board between two trees is the pulpit, logs the 
seat, while a canvas sail stretched from tree to 
tree serve as roof. 

The Virginia Gazette,’? founded in 1736, was 
the first newspaper to publish the account of Corn 
wallis’ surrender, and the paper can still be bought 
at the newsstand. 


os 


Taking it all in all, there is no village in 
America that will better repay the student of 
Revolutionary history for a visit to its quaint 


streets and historic relics. 
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Leacher of Language 


Old-Time Games 
667 AM. placing a list of games here on the 
| black board Do you know any of them?” 
“We know ‘London Bridye.’ We often 
play that at recess,’? said Edith with reminiscent 
smiles, 


‘These are all children’s games. As you are 
studying about the people of colonial tines here 
in America, I thought it would be pleasant to 
learn some of the games the boys and girls played 
whe ‘nour country was young. 

“I found this list in this intere sting book from 
your grade library. Here is the title, ‘Child Life 
in Colonial Days.’ Here is the author, Alice 
Morse Earl, What other books have you read 
by the same author ? 

**The plan we shall follow with these games is 
this: I shall place next to cach title one of your 
You will consult a reference book to find 
You will write 


names. 
exactly how that game is played, 
out the directions in the clearest, shortest way you 
can command. When the day arrives for your 
game, we shall hear you read your directions, and 
if we can follow them, we shall all play your 
game at recess. ‘The test of your composition 
will be the w: Ly we play the game. 

“Do you not think you will enjoy entering into 
the same pastimes that the childre n of two. hun- 
dred years ago loved? We shall send to the pub- 
lic library for several helps in this work, and each 
of you w ill have some share of looking up facts. 

**Here is the list: 

‘Scotch Hoppers.’ “Stone-Tag.’ 
*Cratch Cradle.’ *May-pole dance.’ 
the needle.’ *“Shuttlecock.’’ ‘King am ey 


‘Wood- tag.’ 
‘Thre: ad 


*Peg- 
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farthing.’ *I sent a letter to my love.’ “Cricket.” 
*Leap-frog.’? ‘Rosemary tree.’ "Here we go 
round the mulberry bush.’ ‘Here come three 
Lords out of’ Spain.’ “Oats, per ASC, beans and 
barley grows.’ “Ring around a rosy.’ “Go round 
and round the v valley.” “IT put my right hand in.’ 
‘My master sent me to you, sir.’ "P’ve come to 
see miss ‘Ginia Jones.’ “When I was a shoe- 
inaker,’ 

“Whoever has his ready first may start us in 
our pastime at recess. 

‘There are enough games here to keep us busy 
through this month. When Thanksgiving Day 
comes, you will know considerable more of e: arly 

American life from mere ‘ly having looked up the 
story of these ente rtaining plays. 

‘Wherever possible, colle ct pictures illustrating 
these games. Some of you can make excellent 
sketches for yourselves. You will find also some 
clear descriptions of our topic in the books of the 
Colonial period in our grade library.” 


4 This Month 


The past and the present we both to claim our 
attention during this monta of November. While 
we throw around the children the atmosphere of 
early American life, we must also not forget te 
see that they “live in Nature with active senses. ”’ 
History and Nature furnish unending supplies for 
Hnglish work this month. Literature is lavish in 
its treatment of both themes. What more inter- 


esting than the well-established standards ? 


Perhaps the earliest records of the Puritans are 
not beyond your class for something like researc h 
work. Let the children find also, the first ac- 
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counts of the national Thanksgiving Day, and let 
them read this. 
FIRST THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 
ISSUED BY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1789. 

‘Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thurs- 
day, the 26th of November next, to be devoted by the 
people of these states to the service of that great and 
glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author of all the 
good that was, that is, or that will be. That we may 
then ali unite in the rendering unto Him our sincere 
and humble thanks for his kind care and protection of 
the people of this country previous to their becoming 
a nation—for the single and manifold mercies, and 
for the favorable interpretation of His providence in 
the course and conclusion of the late war.’’ 

Place beside that the President’s and the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamations for this year; and when 
you have finished this appreciative reading, you 
will have aroused a greater enthusiasm for 
America than pupils knew before. That is really 
what this study all means-—not that oo me shall 
know more English, but that they shall be better 
citizens, 

When the subject is ripe, let your pupils read 
the Ephebic oath taken by tne Athenian syouth 
when he became a citizen: 

‘We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any 
act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our 
suffering comrades in the ranks; we will] fight for the 
ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the city’s laws, 
and do our best to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those above us who are prone to annul and set them 
at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken tie 
public’s sense of civic duty; that thus, in all these 
ways, we will transmit this city not only uot less, but 
greater, better, and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.’’ 


Place beside that our commonly accepted ** Civic 
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Creed,”’ and call attention to the fact that the 
twentieth century presents a more expansive idea 
of patriotism than did the pre-Christian age; that 
today the highést form of patriotism echoes Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison’s words, **My country is the 
world; my countrymen are all mankind.’’ Let 
every pupil memorize and frequently repeat— 

THE CIVIC CREED 

By Mary McDowell 


God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
and we are Ilis children—brothers and sisters ail. We 
are citizens of these United States, and we believe our 
flag stands for self-sacrifice ior tie good of all the 
people. We want, therefore, to be true citizens of our 
great country, and will show our love for her by our 
works, 

Our country does not ask us to die for her welfare. 
She asks us to live that her government may be pure, 
her officers honest and every corner of her territory 
shall be a place fit to grow the best men and women 
who shall rule over her. 


The most exalted love of country regards Amer- 
ica as the homeland, not the only land. We can 
teach our pupils that wholesome love of the home- 
land which prompted Dr. Van Dyke upon return- 
ing from abroad, to sing. 

Oh, its home again, and home again, America for me, 

My heart is turning home again to God's countrie, 

To the land of vouth and freedom, beyond the ocean 
bars 

Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 
stars. 


So it’s home again and home again, America for me, 
My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 
To the blessed land of Room Enough, beyond the ocean 


bars 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 
stars, 


Topical Outlines 

Few text books in grammar give topical outlines 
in tabular form; and yet, there is scarcely any- 
thing more valuable in closing a subject than to 
see it in its entirety. When a topic has been 
studied bit by bit each day, sum it upen the clos- 
ing day by placing upon the blackboard the vari- 
ous points arranged in logical order. Have pupils 
briskly recite upon each topic, and then copy the 
whole scheme into their notebooks. | Such a prac- 
tice systematizes and crystalizes a pupil’s know- 
ledge. It does more than that; it gives him a 
satisfying conviction that he has mastered the 
subject. Disorganized fragments of knowledge 
are fatal to secure work in grammar. 

In arranging the topical outline, be careful to 
spread it out sufficiently, in order that it may ap- 
peal to the eye. Confusion results if the work is 
crovded on the blackboard. 

Here is a typical outline. 


1. Definition. 

2. Classes. 
a-Personal. 

b- Demonstrative. 
c-Interrogative. 
d-Relative. 

e- Indefinite. 

3. Person. 
a-First. 
b-Second. 
e-Third. 

«, Gender. 
a-Masculine. 
b-Feminine. 
c-Common. 
d-Neuter. 

. Number. 
a-Singular. 
b-Plural. 

6. Case. 
a-Nominative,. 
b-Possessive. 
c-Objective. 

. Personal Pronouns. 
a-Declension. 

8. Relative Pronouns. 
a-Antecedent. 
b-Syntax. 

This is from Milne’s ** English Grammar” 

OUTLINE. CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 


— 


Nai 


~ 


1. Asto Kind. 
1. Transitive. 
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2. Intransitive. 
2. Asto Use.- | 
1. Notional. 
2. Auxiliary. 
3. Copulative. 
3. As to Modifications. 
1. Voice. 
1. Active. 
2. Passive. 
2, Mode. 
l. Indicative. 
2. Subjunctive. 
3. Imperative. 
3. Tense. 
1. Present. 
2. Past. 
3. Future. 
A. Person. 
ss 1. First. 
2. Second. 
8. Third. 
. Number. 
1. Singular. 
2. Plural. 
4. As to formation of principal parts. 
1. Strong (old conjugation). 
2. Weak (new conjugation). 
1. Regular. 
2. lrregular. 
5. As to completness of principal parts. 
1. Complete. 
2. Redundant. 
3. Defective. 
6. As to form of conjugation. 
1. Common. 
2. Progressive. 
Verbals. 
1. Infinitive. 
1. Simple. 
2, Gerund. 
2. Purticiples. 
Exposition 

An Illustrative Lesson. 

Sometimes it is very necessary to tell exactly 
how to do a bit of work, in order that the direc- 
tions may be followed accurately. Today we 
shall study how to give such directions. 

In your manual training room, I notice you 
making many different things. Could you tell 
some one unfamiliar with your work there just 
how to make the little conveniences you have 
made? Here is a paragraph written by a pupil 
older than you. Study how she has made her 
directions clear: 


HOW 'TO MAKE A GLASS HOLDER 


“The first requisite for making a glass holder 
is a carefully made working drawing, to serve as 
a pattern. The amount of iron required may be 
ascertained by measuring the different parts with 
string. If the edges of the iron are rough, they 
should he filed. The amount of iron for the 
different parts should be carefully cut off. They 
should then be bent, using the design to see that 
curves are exact. ‘The two pieces holding the 
glass should be riveted together; the other parts 
should be bound together. ‘The outer corners 
should be snipped off, and holes punched in both 
ends by which the glass holder may be fastened. 
Twocoats of white enamel add to its attractive- 
ness." 

Did you notice that the writer left out all un- 
necessary things, and kept close to her subject? 

Here is another: 


HOW TO MAKE AND FLY A KITE 


‘**When March days come, nearly every boy be- 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen makes kites. 
I have had the pleasure of making several, as my 
brothers believe in mussing the floor up with flour, 
water, pieces of paper and chips of wood. I wouid 
rather make ten kites than scrub one kitchen floor. 

“The boys supply blue or pink Japanese paper, 
thin sticks of wood and many strips of cloth, the 
colorsof which forma rather unblended rainbow. 

“The flour and waier I insist upon handling 
myself, because they are generally too excited to 


o 
~ 


an 


4. Present perfect 
5. Past perfect. 
6. Future perfect. 
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ay 
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be steady in the hands. I lay the paper on the 
table or floor ard construct a pentagon, each side 
of which is about two feet long. Then I apply 
the thin paste made from fleur and water to all 
sides about two inches from the edges down. ‘The 
sticks form the side-walks, as the baby says, from 
the highest point or apex to the other apexes. 
Now turn the pasted edges over so as to make the 
kite look finished on both sides. 

“The last part is the most exciting. While I 
sew on the tail, they all crowd around me. Hur- 
rah for the kite! and before I am through fasten- 
ing the string on they all run out to fly it. 

“How kites act when outside [ can only tell 
from observation. ‘The boys turn so that they 
face the wind and the kite goes with it. 

“They ‘let out string,’ until it will go up no 
farther. Many of the production of my labors 
decorate trees and telegraph wires.”’ 

What did you like about that? 
tell us the things you know how to make. 
put the list here. 

How to make a keyboard. 

How to make fudge. 

How to make a basket. 

How to make an egy shell farm, 

How to make a paper farm. 

How to make a shelf. 

How to make a shirt waist. 

How to make bread. 

You may chuose one of these tupics, and write 
a paragraph on it. Before begining, be sure 
you know exactly how to make the things. Have 
in mind some one who does not know how to do 
it, and write the directions for him. After you 
have made all the corrections you can, you may 
read your paragraph aloud. 

Here is another piece written by a pupil older 
than you. Notice its good points as I read it 
aloud to you. 


You may now 


I shall 


The next time you write directions for making 
something, remember the strong points of these 
compositions. Put into practice what you have 
learned today. Progress depends upon intelli- 
gent, sincere practice. 


For the Primary 


Without knowing the whole day’s or weck’s 
program it is rather difficult to plan the language 
lesson. Isolation of studies is no longer in vogue. 
Every topic is so vitally related to other topics 
that unity of school work very naturally takes 
place. 

In the primaries, when you present the lessons 
on home geography this little poem by FI. D. 
Sherman will just fitin. This is how the poet 
tells us the story of the brook and its long jour 
ney. Listen while I read: 

This is what a fairy heard ; 
Listening beside a stream,— 
Water talking in its dream. 
That is what I.call absurd. 
This is what the water said: 
‘When I grow up big, i’ll be 
Like the river or the sea.’’ 
And the fairy shook her head. 
Then she went upon her way 
Far across the hills and vales 

‘ And she heard so many tales 
She forgot the dream one day. 
But, at last, spread out to view, 
Lay the ocean; then, once more, 
She heard water on the shore 
Whisper: ‘‘f remember you.’’ 

Tell about the fairy’s journey. Tell about 
the stream’s journey. What else do you think 
the fairy suw? What did she hear? Each of 
you think of a tale the fairy heard. 

What did the stream see on its journey to the 
sea? Play you are the stream; tell your story. 
Play you are the fairy; tell your story. 

Will you make a “fairy story’? for a snow 
flake? One foracocoon? One for a little brown 
bud on a cherry tree in winter? 

Read the poet’s fairy story again. Which part 
of it would you like to learn by heart? 

Give the title and the author as I have written 
them here: 


A FAIRY STORY 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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Hours With Literary Friends. I1JI—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


LLA Wheeler Wilcox, poet and essayist, is 
one of the best known literary women in 
America today. She believes that an author 
has no place in print unless he is able to teach, 
interest, amuse, or guide his readers. And cer- 
tainly Mrs. Wilcox follows her own platform! 
Her poems are full of brightness and hope and 
there is nearly always a profitable little lesson 
tucked away between the lines. I read one the 
other day which should be tramed and hung in 
every schoolroom. It is called “*The Tee-hee 
Girl.”’ We all know her: 
‘*She’s quite a pretty little girl, with bright and smil- 
iny eyes, 
And in some things I understand that she is very wise. 
But though she knows her letters, 
No matter what her betters 


Or her elders may remark to her, this little maiden 


she 
Is sure to end her answer with a ‘Tee-he-he’.’’ 


Always her answer “"is a giggle with a ‘Tee-he 
he!’ And here is the punishment which Mrs. 
Wilcox feels may one day descend upon her: 

‘I sometimes feel quite worried lest an elf of whom 
I’ve heard 
Should come along and change this girl into a tee-hee 
bird ; 
When in all sorts of weather, 
With each curl turned to a feather, 
She'd have to sit the livelong day alone upon a tree, 
Just calling out to tolks below her ‘Tee-he-he,’ ’’ 
Mrs. Wilcox was born and reared in Wisconsin. 
She wrote verses when but a child, and still has 
in her possession lines written at the age of eight 
years. I'he way to fame was toilsume and steep. 
She lived far from any literary center, and had 
no one to guide and advise her, But she per- 
severed, and it is perseverance that counts. — In- 
deed, she tells us: 
“There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gift counts for little: will alone is great; 
All things give way before it, soon or late.’’ 
And so Ella Wheeler found her way into print. 
Her first poems appeared in the New York Mercury 
the Waverly Magazine, and the Leslie Publica- 
tions. It was from the latter publishing house 
that she received her first check. 
One of her most famous poems, “* Laugh and 
the World Laughs With You,’? was written at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1883. She was dressing 
for an inaugral ball, given in honor of the gov- 
ernor, when the key-note of the poem came to her. 
She had spent a part of the afternoon with a be- 
reaved friend, and she was startled to think how 
quickly the mind turns from sorrow to joy. ‘The 
result was the familiar lines which all the world 
knows. The New York Sun paid her five dollars 
tor the Pa ; 
Mrs. Wilcox is an optimist of the most pro- 
nounced type. Her creed is to cheerfully make 
the best of everything. It is embodied in the 
following lines :— 
‘Don't look for the flaws as you go through life; 
And even when you find them 

It is wise and kind to be be somewhat blind, 
And look for the virtues behind them; 

For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in the shadows hiding. 

It is better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spot on the sun abiding. 


The world will never adjust, itself 
To suit your whims to the letter; 

Some things must go wrong your whole life long, 
And the sooner you know it the better. 

It is folly to fighf with the Infinite, 
And to go under at last in the wrestle ; 

The wiser man shapes into God's good plan, 

. As the water shapes into a vessel.’’ 


‘* The Two Glasses, ’* one of her brightest poems, 
was written when she was eighteen. It is a tem- 
perance poem, but at the time of its writing the 
author had never seen a glass of beer or wine. 

“The Birth of the Opal,’ another famous poem, 
was suggested, it is said, by Herman Marcus, the 


By Inez N. McFee 


Broadway jeweler, who referred to the opal as 
the child of the sunlight and moonlight. 

**Wherever You Are,’’ a poem of hope and in- 
spiration, has been productive of a great deal of 
good, as have many others of her poems. It is 
said that a young man in the Auburn prison read 
it and determined to reform. He wrote to Mrs. 
Wilcox, who was only teo glad to give him a 
helping hand. ‘Today he is an honest, hard-work- 
ing citizen. 

Mrs. Wilcox once said to a friend who sought 
her advice concerning the advisability of a literary 
career, **The first thing necessary for you to do 
is to find out your own motive in choosing a lit- 
erary career. If you write as the young bird 
sings, you need no advice from me, for your 
thoughts will find their way out, as natural springs 
force their way through rocks, and nothing can 
hinder you.” 

This is evidently the spirit which moves Mrs, 
Wilcox’s pen. She is never at loss for a subject, 
and often it is found among the most trivial 
things. Even the inveterate gossips in that.**ter- 
rible family of They”? have furnished her with a 
theme and a peg on which to hang a neat bit of 
caution. For 


‘The best of us, now and then, 
Repeat queer tales about women and men, 
And quote the house of ‘They.’ ’’ 


She teils us that :— 
“They live like lords and never labor ; 
A ‘They’s’ one task is to watch his neighbor, 
And to tell his business and private affairs ; 
To the world at large they are sowers of tares— 
These folks in the house of ‘They.’ ”’ 


“Though vou cannot get in, yet they get out, 

And spread their villainous tales about ; 

Of all the rascals under the sun 

Who have come to punishment, never one 
Belonged to the house of ‘They.’ ’’ 


The published work of -Mrs. Wilcox numbers 
the following volumes: **Poems of Pleasure,”’ 
**Poems of Power,” ** Poenis of Passion,’’ **Custer 

. . J 
and Other Poems,’’ “‘The Beautiful Land of 


Nod,”* “he Kingdom of Love, ‘Three 
Women,’ ‘‘Men, Women,’’ and Emotions,’ 


**Maurine,’’ete. Ofall her poems, it is said that 
she regards **High Noon,”’ “lo an Astrologer,”’ 
and **The Creed”’ as her best efforts. 

Mrs. Wilcox has often retold her own experience 
in struggling up the ladder of fame for the benefit 
of would-be literary aspirants. This may be of 
interest to some of our young readers. 

She counts perseverance as one of the most im- 
portant factors of her success. She says: ** Poems 
of my own, which have later met with much favor 
from the public, I have seen return with a dejected 
and dog-eared air from eight or nine offices, 
whither they had gone forth, like Noah’s dove, 
seeking for a resting place.’’ An ‘‘especially 
unfortunate’’ essay went the rounds of eight pub- 
lishing houses. ‘The ninth sent a check for $75 
by return mail, and asked for more articles of the 
same kind. So in authorship. as in everything 
else, it pays not to be discouraged. 

But writing 1s a “‘trade’? which can not be 
learned in a day. Mrs. Wilcox says an appren- 
tiveship of ten years, at least, is required before 
one can hope to make a living from — save 
in rare cases of remarkable genius. oreover, 
this period of years must be preceded by a founda- 
tion training of spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and rhetoric. For one can not hope to become 
an author who can not write a good clear sentence, 
punctuate it properly, and spell the words which 
form it correctly. 

A love for good literature, a desire to help —not 
harm—humanity, and a knowledge of the kind 
and style of material used by the different mag- 
azines and weeklies are other requisites which Mrs. 
Wilcox says the young author must have. She 


bids all who feel that they can succeed in a literary 
career to try it- by all means,  **Persistency, 
backed by talent,”’ says she, ‘* must win in the long 
run.”” 


‘Let the fool prate of Luck! The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim.’’ 


Mrs. Wilcox lives in New York city from late 
fall until May. Her husband, R. M. Wilcox, is 
a clear-headed, successful business man, who is 
most deservedly popular with their many friends. 
The summer home of the family is located at 
Short Beach, Connecticut. It fronts Long Island 
Sound, with a splendid sweep of country in the 
rear, and is altogether a charming place, full of 
beauty and inspiration, and very dear to the heart 
of its talented mistress, 

QUOTATIONS 


ree ue oe We all may be 
The Saviors of the world, if we believe 
In the Divinity which dwells iu us, 
And worship it, and nail our grosser selves, 
Our tempers, greeds, and our unworthy aims 
Upon the cross. 
—fKrom The Creed. 


‘*The world is well lost when the world is wrong, 
No matter how men deride you; 

For if you are patient and firm and strong, 

You will find in time, though the time be long, 
That the world wheels round beside you.’’ 


: > Who giveth love to all, 
Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns, 
And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 
And strengthens hope and scatters joy abroad, 
He, too, is a Redeemer, Son of God. 
—Froim The Creed. 





Reading a Neglected Art 


John C. Dana, one of the best librarians of the 
country, discusses in 7’he Independent the need of 
further library expansion and develpoment, par- 
ticularly larger and closer co-operation between 
schools and libraries. He notes certain good be- 
ginnings—small school libraries, for example— 
and advocates reading rooms on the ground floor 
of school buildings, which parents, brothers and 
sisters of the pupils should patronize freely. 

This is an excellent suggestion—one of many 
such. But Mr. Dana goes deeper and farther 
back, having something to say about the teaching 
of teachers. He charges the colleges with com- 
plete neglect of the art of reading. They com- 
plain, he says, very often that their students can- 
not write English; how about reading, using and 
enjoying .books properly, the acquistion of a 
proper vocabulary? Speaking of the neglect of 
the art of reading in the higher schools and col- 
leges, Mr. Dana says: 

“The result is that the teachers in our public 
schools, graduates of our high and normal schools, 
have not been made to read much; have not 
learned to read well; read very little during their 
years of teaching; know littie about the litera- 
ture of and for children; think that it is not of 
great importance that all children, by constant 
reading, acquire a large reading vocabulary and 
gain a firm hold of the tool by the use of which 
alone thought is possible, are indifferent to books 
and print; and, finally, do not handle efficiently 
the collections they may have in their classrooms 
from a public library, and in many cases are not 
willing to have such collections. ”’ 

Whether or not this is too severe an indictment 
we shall not say, but there is surely enough truth 
in it to require the attention of colleges and nor~ 
mal schools—as well as of parents. Reading is 
certainly the finest of all arts and the one that 
brings the most joy and consolation. Reading 
requires no endowments and has no geographical 
limitations. In this age of cheap classics, cheap 
periodicals, cheap newspapers, public and private 
circulating libraries, no person need forego in- 
spiring, refreshing. beautiful literature.—Ez. 
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Character Buildinge—Thanksgiving 


us see. How about those rosy cheeks? 
‘They speak of plenty of air and sunshine 
and food. Of course there are our eyes. Just 
think what it would mean to be without them! 
No more good books to read, no more to see those 
who are dear to us, and all the beauty of the world 
shut from us forever! #l'hose eyes are something 
to be thankful for. Then there is our clothing. 
Not pretty, you say? Well it serves its purpose, 
it keeps us warm and comfortable and that’s a 
great deal. 
Yes, our schooling is another thing. 
the opportunities to learn mean much. 


Hi: much have we to be thankful for? Let 


Books and 


‘Better than gold is a thinking mind, 

That in realms of thought and books can find 
A treasure surpassing Peruvian ore, 

And live with the great and good of yore.’’ 

I knew you wouldn’t forget the big Thanks- 
giving turkey! Yes, but think of the many din- 
ners you have had since you were born? Good 
ee ih dinners for which you should be thank- 
ful. We mustn’t forget one of our greatest biess- 
ings—father and mother who care for us and love 
us so tenderly. Just think all they do for us in 
one day? I know you all love ‘them dearly. 
‘There are others too, who help you and make you 


By Catherine Payer 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day ; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee may walk uncowed, 
By tear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak, 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us to delight in simple things, 

And Mirth that has no bitter springs: 

Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ‘neath the sun! 

Land of our Birth, our Faith, our Pride, 

For whose dear sake our fathers died ; 

O motherland, we pledge to the, 

Head, heart and hand through years to be! 
—Rudyard Nipling. 


Nothing is ruder than to receive these great 
blessings without saying, “Thank you.’? ‘To 
whom should we say, “Thank you?’ Yes, to 
our Heavenly Father. 

My father is so rich,”’ said little Helen, ‘this 
big house is his, that stable, the automobile and 
all the land too.”’ “"My Father is rich, too. All 
these fields are his, the blue sky, those beautiful 
all his,’’ said the little 


Dear Lord, true Lord, there is no day 
That should not a ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ hold, 

For mercies more than I can say, 
Increasing as the years grow old. 


There’s not a moment of each day 
That is not laden with thy love. 
Nor e’en a second which is shorn 
Of bounty from the hand above. 
— Selected 
Learn to sing the following song: 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 
In Puritan New England a year had passed away 
Since first beside the Plymouth coast the Knglish May- 
flower lay, 
When Bradford, the good Governor, 
to smare 
The turkey and the wild- 
fare :— 


sent fowlers forth 


fowl, to increase the scanty- 


‘Our husbandry hath prospered, there is corn enough 
for food, 

Though ‘the pease be parched in blossom, 
indifferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast. miracu- 
lous 

And filled with oil the 
inembered us! 


and the grain 


widow’s cruse, He hath re- 


‘*Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we all 
are fed, 

Who granted us our daily prayer, 
bread |’ 

By us and by our children let this day be kept for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, as the land’s Thanksgiving 


‘Give us our daily 


happy. You may mention some of them. trees, that lovely lake, are ace: 
How the blessings count up! We could go on — nurse-girl who was taking care of Helen. “Who 0" — ‘Tad ; ; 
and on. We mustn’t forget the privilege of liv- is your father ?”? asked Helen, ‘*He is the Father Met TRONEMS LER RNAES: OF SRC meal the: prone Seas 
y in this grand and beautiful country. of Almighty,” replied the little nurse-girl. Inher iui dete | 
ing in this grand and beautiful country of ours. mighty,’? replied the little nurse-girl, Inher wit the fat deer from the forest and the wild-fowl 


Think of. the things that are going on in Russia 
China, ‘Vurkey, and some other countries. ‘Uhe 


gentle way the little nurse-girl was giving thanks 
for the beauty God had put about her. 


from the brake. 
And chanted hyimn and prayer were raised 
With tears were dim 


though eyes 


sulfering of children in these countries is great We can show our gratitude to God in another — ,,.. 

5 bey fat a . The Lord He hath remembered us, let us remeniber 
and their advantages very small. way besides saying, “hark you. Perhaps a Him!" 

Let us return to our own country and consider _ little boy or girl In your se hool or ne ‘ighborhood — .. ie ; ; 

: s ° * ray . Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted up his 
some of the blessings we receive. ‘There is Old is at the hospit: al. Couldn’t you make him or her whee 
King Corn, one of the richest of our products. happy by a kindly visit? And then isn’t there The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to ‘ 
‘Thousands of acres of corn are grown In our coun- some trifle you might take with you which would rejoice ; 


try yearly, It is said that we get about $1,500,- 
000,000 for our corn crop eac h year. We have 
not only enough for ourselves but can ship mil- 
lions of bushels to other lands. And this is not 
all. Over seven hundred million bushels of wheat 
are raised yearly in our country. What a great 
gift God gave in giving America! Orchards 
give us bushels of apples, peaches, plums, cherries, 
oranges, etc. God has also hidden great treasures 
deep down in the earth. Gold and 
silver ure some of those precious 
products. Iron, coal, petroleum, 
gas and salt from the vast mines add 


mean so much to the sick child? Perh: ups you “d 
like to give up one of your dolls or some ‘other 
toy of w whic ‘h vou think much. The thought seems 
impossible at first but think of the br ivhtness, the 
joy, that will come to the sick child. “hen there 
is the great joy felt by God, for did he not say, 
*“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto Me.”’ [tis only what we 
give we have. ; 


Thankfulness. 








Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest to 
the least, 
Together have w together let us feast. 


e fasted, friends, 


‘““The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the 
waste ; 

Sometime in light, 
hath paced ; 

Now vive Him thanks, and pray to Him who holds us 
in His hand, 

To prosper us and make of this a strong and 


land |’’ 


sometime in cloud, before us He 


mighty 


Heap high the board with plenteous 
clieer and gather to the ieast, 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim 
whose courage never ceased, 

Give praise to that All Gracious One by 
whom their steps were led, 


band 


English, 








much to our comfort. We give ty. 4 J ~ : é 
thanks that we live in so wondérful EF 58 es-ES 8B And thanks unto the harvest's Lord who 
E p22 ree =a a — ae Beal Sey ao—- >—- sends our ‘‘daily bread 
a countr ae ; nt oF ae eS $ | -# 9 $ -$ g -B =e . —<Alice Brotherton, 
Then too, isn’t it a privilege to e_ | a a ee 
. . . ry ae - . ot - é as e Z giear 
live in this century, where such by Sa ey — bloom a rs — ~ — sg ten - der The apples from the pine 
é Wo Set a a ee » Ko sine oO stream anc jue oO sky, “or pleas - ant ‘iMtsn ses Foe sal 
wonderful Inventions and _ exper 3. For moth - er’s love and fath - er’s: care, For  broth- ers The RGR from its glossy & ia 
ments are being made? Lives are The cluster from the vine 
daily sacrificed that we might live 5 rs But let the good old corn adorn 
more comfortably and enjoy more —y—_-——_4— 4-3 2 ,—1- ek a Te The hills our fathers trod ; 
than our ancestors 5 eee Sama Ps Ds a es =] oS REO A Still let us, for His golden corn, 
5 ; bine _ REET 5 TTR ERM SE a ae aa ba Z ZA gt = es Send up our thanks to God. 
As our nation is giving us all a o ol = - 5 $e _ Whittier. 
these things, we too, must give of grass, so fresh and sweet, For song of bird oni ee ee tl 
A) “4 2 S 19 > av , ac Oo 
our best. Each day we must take a shade of branch - es high, For fra - grant air and with » Pang Bg edits ie air { 
e ‘ = : > >a ‘ é ) i _ IVOUS ANC yriglit; 
higher step and do better than the strong, and sis - ters fair, For love at home and They trust a are vt through all 
day before. Let our thanksgiving the long day, 
be great and deep. ee) They fear not the lonely night. 
—\— oo i ores oo ee Ee Er — But when the dark shadows come cree 
Study aud memorize the follow- = = 2 | @ oe a oe ut when the dark shadows come creep 
aoe en — 4 | ge td oe OE tis os ing apace 
. = or = o-a—o + 2 __ ing apace, 
ing poem: ——w = a —?é e o ay EE ee They warble a sweet good night, 
; oe | Then trustfully sleep until time to awake 
- rel . . + e We . . 
THE CHILDREN'S SONG hum of bee, For all things fair we hear or With a song for the dawning light. 
Iand of our Birth, we pledge to thee, cool - ing  bseeze, For beau - ty of the bloom - ing ; 
Our love and toil in years to be school each day, For guid - ance lest we go Page Let us learn the lesson the little bird 
When we are grown and take our place oa iB a 
As men and women with our race. And begin every day with a song 
aanintaaenatesiantill paoeabilacs ee a an ea T4156 LO G06 1e dear Father of iove, 
h—— pina = si +- A sitet Of | to God the dear Fat) f 
Father in Heaven, who lovest all, ae meee | "2 —¥% g | a 4 he i = Then trust Him through all the day 
Oh help Thy Children when they call, ialnaogeaio = =r) ike oe Pa eo = = — eee F-— long ; ; 
That they may build from age te age, Uv - r ’ | S| oO And when the night comes, with a 
An undefiled heritage! see, Fath - er in heavy - en, we thank Thee. meee alain. vs i. aii 
P trees Fath - er in heav - e1 thank TI Of thanks for His love and His care, 
Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, ata ’ a. in ceeeite a site hank Thee Like the little birds, sleep till the 
With steadfastness and careiul truth ; ¥ , bt ian ce. dawning of day, 


Then awake God's great love to de- 


That in our time, Thy Grace may give, 
clare, —fannie Wingate. 


The truth whereby the Natious live. Copyright, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Gbere was an old woman went up 
in a basket, 


Seven times as high as the moon: 


What she did there—JI could but 
ash it, 


broom. 





“Old woman, oldwoman, old woman,” 


said J, 


50 high ?” 

“Go sweep the cobweb. out of the 
sky, 

And DIU be back again by and by.” 





_——— 








“O whither, O whither, O whither | 










For in ber hand she carried a a 
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If for his pets the child learns tender care, 
The planted thought unlooked-for truit may bear. 
An impulse given, in wide circles moves; 
He'll learu, ere long, to cherish all he loves. 
— Susan EF, Blow, 


* GOD’S BIRD 


The educated daughter of an Omaha chief tells the 
following story. It illustrates the method by which 
the red man trains his children: 

‘*T remember the first time I ever heard the name of 
God. I was a very little girl, when I found a little 
bird lying hurt on the ground. It was a fledgling that 
had fallen from the tree and fluttered some distance 
from the nest. 

‘ah!’ I thought, ‘now this is mine.’ I was de- 
lighted, and ran about with it in my hand. 

‘* ‘What have you there, Lugette?’ said one of the 
men who was at work in the field. 

‘**It isa bird. It is mine,’ I said. 

‘*He looked at it. ‘No, it is not yours. You must 
not hurt it. You have no right to it.’ 

‘**Not mine?’ I said. ‘I found it. 
then?’ 

‘* ‘It is God’s. You must give it back to Him.’ 

‘*I did not dare to disobey. ‘Where is God? How 
shail I give it back to Him?’ 

‘**He is here. Go to the high grass yonder, near 
its nest, and lay it down, and say, ‘‘God, here is Thy 
bird again.’’ He will hear you.’ 

‘*T went to the tall grass, crying and awed, and did 
as he bid me. I laid it down on the grass in a warm, 
sunny spot, and said, ‘God, here is Thy bird again.’ 

‘*T never forgot that lesson.’’—Christian Observer. 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAY 


‘* ‘Who,’ said the blackbird, ‘while I was away, 
Scattered those crumbs for my dinner today’? 


Whose is it, 


‘* ‘Who,’ said the bluebird, ‘last nigiit, do you think, 
Gave me the basin of water to drink?’ 


‘* Who,’ said the linnet, ‘shouted out ‘‘Scat!’’ 
And frightened away that terrible cat?’ 


‘* ‘Who,’ said the robin,—‘ now I didn’t see— 
Hung up those strings for my nest in the tree?’ 


‘And the little white owl in the treetop, too, 
Sleepily murmured, ‘Who! Who! Whol’ 


‘Then a little girl who had heard each bird 
mm? 


Smiled— but she never answered a word! 


CARING FOR THE BIRDS 


Bird lovers all over the country are awakening to 
tie fact that something must be done to save our birds 
through the severe winter, especially where there is a 
great deal of snow. A good beginning has been made, 
and the boys and girls and grown people too, are be- 
coming very much interested when their attention is 
called to the fact, that very little time and thought 
spent will do a world of good. 

Of course every one, old and young, rich and poor, 
can lielp very much by feeding the birds in their own 
dooryard ; even crusts of bread and other table scraps 
thrown out will do much to help, but better still put 
up wooden trays and keep them filled with seeds, 
cracked oats. Hang up the bones of turkeys and 
chickens and bits of suet to the trees. Then watch for 
results and see how interesting it will be. This will 
be a great help to many kinds ot birds, but there are 
many others that will uot come so near the house, and 
they are the ones, perhaps, that suffer the most. 

There are many people, who, while unable to do tlie 
work themselves would willingly donate food or 
money. Then there are always the school children, 
who are always ready to help. There is probably no 
better way to distribute food than through these will- 
ing workers; the work will be interesting and at the 
same time, oli! so helpful. A leader should be-ap- 
pointed and several chiidren in each group, provided 
with snow shovels, plenty of bird seed and string for 
tying suet to the trees. ; 

When a good open space is selected, so that it may 
be easily seen by the birds flying over, thy suow should 
be cleared right down to the bare ground, and the seed 
and any other food scattered over the surface. If it 
were thrown on top of the-snow,-it-would be apt to 
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Our Animal Friends 
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sink with the first thaw and out of reach of the birds. 

Of course, these places must be cleared after every 
snow storm and regularly replenished with food. If 
these ideas are carried out, you will not be able to find 
the stiff little forms of some chickadee or tree-sparrow. 
Now and then a very observant person will discover a 
dozen or more little knolls of snow lying close together, 
beneath which will be found as matiy quails, which 
had died as they had lived, gently and together. 


WHY THE QUAKER BOUGHT A HORSE 

During one cold winter in France, tlie pavements be- 
came very slippery by the frost, and did not present 
any hold for the horses’ feet; and one of these ani- 
mals, harnessed to a liarge cart heavily laden with 
wood, was utterly unable to advance a step forward, 
while the carter, a powerful fellow, was belaboring the 
poor brute with his heavy whip, striking him over the 
head with relentless ferocity. Breathless, and strug- 
gling violently, the poor horse was so exhausted by 
his continued and severe efforts, that, in spite of the 
cold, he was covered with sweat and foam. Now, 
throwing himself into lis collar with desperate exer- 
tion, he tugged so that the stones beneath his feet 
threw out sparks of fire; now, far from being dis- 
couraged, he backed a few paces to take a breath, and 
again tried, but in vain, to draw his load. Twice did 
he nearly fall, his knees touched the pavement; the 
carter raised him by the bit, leaving the mouth of the 
animal raw and bleeding. A third time, after a vio- 
lent effort, he fell on his knees, one leg entanyled be- 
neath him; he could not recover himself, but fell on 
his side, where he lay trembling, bathed in sweat, and 
his eyes fixed on his brutal owner. 

The rage of his master then knew no bounds; and 
after breaking his whip over the head of the horse, 
who, kept down by the shafts, lay groaning on the 
stones, he began kicking the unfortunate animal on 
the nostrils.. The spectators of this cruel sight looked 
on with apathy. The fellow, finding the horse did not 
move, took a bundle of straw, twisted it in the form of 
a touch, and, taking a match from his pocket, said, 
‘*T'll roast him; p'r’aps that'll] make him get up.’’ 

At this moment a Quaker stopped, and pushed his 
way among the crowd. When he saw the carter go 
toward the fallen horse, with the intention of apply- 
ing the blazing straw to his body, a shudder ran 
through his frame, and his countenance expressed the 
utmost compassion. Unable fora moment to endure 
this scene, the Quaker approached and took the carter 
by the arm, who turned with a menacing look, as he 
shook the torch. 

‘*Friend,’’ said the Quaker in a calm tone, showing 
the carter fifteen /ouis d'+, which he held in his hand, 
‘‘ wilt thou sell me thy horse for this gold? 

‘What do ye say?’’ inquired the carter; ‘‘will ye 
give me that sum for the brute?’’ as he trod out the 
light beneath his feet. 

‘*Fifteen Jouwis,’’ said the Quaker, 

‘*But why should ye buy the horse?’’ 

‘*That is nothing to thee. If thou sellest thy horse, 
thee must unload thy cart, unharness the horse and 
assist him to rise.’’ 

‘Is the gold good?’’ 

‘*Take it to the nearest shop and inquire.’’ 

The carter soon returned, saying, ‘‘It is a bargain.’’ 

‘Then uushackle the poor horse, for he is crushed 
by the weight of his burden.’’ 

The bystanders lent their aid to free the horse, 
The poor animal was bleeding in many places; and, 
such was his terror of the carter, that he trembled at 
his approach. 

‘But I cannot tell why you bought the old brute,’’ 
said the carter. 

‘I can tell thee; it was to free him from thy cruelty 
that I bought him,’’ replied the Quaker.—Zugene Sue. 


WISE MRS. THRUSH 
Once there was a Mr. and Mrs, Thrush, who built 
their nest right in the heart of a bluestone quarry, 
where there was blasting every day. Of course this 
frightened Mrs. Thrush very much, such a terrible 
noise and so matty pieces of stone flying through the 


air. But she just couldn’t leave her nest and her 
precious eggs, what was slie to do? 

Now, every time there was to be a blast there was a 
whistle blown so all the workmen could get away and 
not be hurt. It wasn’t very long before Mrs. Thrush 
noticed this—every time before there was one of those 
terrible, roaring, trembling sounds there was a differ- 
ent sound, slrarp and quick. So she thought she would 
just fly off the nest when she heard the first noise, 
which was the whistle, and then come back again after 
the big terrible noise was over. That is what she did. 
And, ol: my! it was so much better, her poor ears 
didn’t ache and she wasn’t shaking with cold and 
fright. 

But before long the workmen noticed that Mrs. 
Thrush flew away every time the whistle was blown. 
And what do you think? They tried to fool her, and 
would blow the whistle every little while just to see 
what she would do. Of course she flew off the nest 
every time, until she saw that the other creatures, who 
were the workmen, didn’t get away. So she decided 
she would not go either until she saw them running, 
and she didn’t. It was not very long before the men 
saw what a smart bird Mrs. Thrush really was and that 
she had fooled them more than they had fooled her. 

THE SPARROW’S CONCLAVE 

Said little Mr. Sparrow, singing to lis little mate, 

‘Tm growing discontented with our plumage, dear, of 
late ; 

The children, too, look dull and brown, I’m sure you 
will agree 

'Tis very hard the father of such dusky birds to be."’ 

Then in that sparrow household there was mourning 
loud and long, 

And every litt’e birdling sang this mournful little song, 

“Oh, to exchauge our ugly clothes, to give them all 
away, 

And have instead the feathers of.oriole or jay!’’ 

Then up stood Grandpa Sparrow, coughing first to clear 
his throat, 

And when he spoke the sparrow household listened to 
his note 

With rapt and grave attention, for ’twas fully under- 
stood 

This was the brainiest sparrow of all tle feathered brood. 

‘*My dears,’’ he said, ‘‘it is not looks but deeds that 
make the bird, 

And if instead of all this talk which I have lately heard, 

Kach sparrow here would do his part to lighten care 
and pain, 

We'd never hear another word about our clothes again. 


‘*One day last week I chirped for hours upon a blighted 


tree 

Outside a dingy window-pane, where I could plainly 
see 

A little crippled form inside and hear the moans of 
pain, 


And when I left he called to me, ‘Please, sparrow, 
come again.’ 

‘*I did go back next evening, just to tell him of my 
love, 

And found that He who cares for us had taken him 
above.”’ 

When Grandpa ceased, a murmur full of great content 


was heard, 
For each one said, ‘‘It is not looks, but deeds that 


make the bird !’’ 
— Mary L. Cummins. 
WHITTIER’S DOG 

During one of the last birthday celebrations of the 
poet Whittier, he was visited by a celebrated oratorio 
singer. The lady was asked to sing, and, seating her- 
self at the piano, she began the beautiful ballad, 
‘‘Robin Adair.’’ She had hardly begun before Mr. 
Whittier’s pet dog came into the room, and seating 
himself by her side, watched her as if fascinated, and 
listened with a delight unusual for an animal, When 
she finished, he came and put his paw very gravely 
into her hand and licked her cheek. ‘‘ Robin takes 
that as a tribute io himself,’’ said Mr. Whittier. ‘‘He 
also is ‘Robin Adair.’’’ The dog, hearing his own 
name, evidently considered that he was the hero of the 
song. From that moment, during the lady’s visit he 
was her devoted attendant. He kept by her side when 
she was indoors, and accompanied her when she went 
to walk. When she went away, he carried hier satchel 
in his mouth to the gate, and watched her depart with 
every evidence of distress. —S/. Nicholas, 
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Arithmetic—Mensuration 


N MOST schools the subject of mensuration is 
| an important part of the Arithmetic course in 
the seventh or eighth grades and in many schools 

, part of the time in each of these two years is de- 
‘oted to this subject. It is the purpose of the 
ourse to give a systematic treatment of the pre- 
‘ious work on areas and volumes and to extend 
his treatment to the more difficuit exercises. 
[here are so many interesting applicatious of the 
neasurement of surface and volumes and the sub- 
ject is of such importance in the grades that some 
consideration of 1t seems proper in these pages. 

Certain principles of A rithmetic are to be.de- 
veloped and then learned because they are useful 
in future applications. Many of the formulae of 
mensuration are of this type. Much of the treat- 
ment of mensuration in Arithmetic is a part of 
geometry altered in its form of presentation in 
order to be more readily adapted to the minds of 
the pupils in the higher grammar grades. The 
subject offers an excellent opportunity for the 
teacher to poist the pupils to the geometry of 
later years, and when this is properly done by a 
skilled teacher a powerful incentive to more ad- 
vanced work is often the result. 

In this article and in the December issue we 
shall discuss some of the terms used in the subject 
of mensuration and shall then consider some me- 
thods of developing the principles and formula to 
be employed; lastly we shall consider in detail a 
few typical problems. 

In discussing the various kinds of plane and 
solid figures the pupil will be greatly aided and 
interest will be increased if his attention is called 
to the etymological significance of the terms em- 
ployed. The pupil should not be required to 
memorize verbatim a list of definitions, but should 
have definite concepts of the various surfaces and 
solids that are discussed. 

At the proper time the pupil’s attention should 
be directed to the fact that triangles are classified 
in two ways, according to the comparative length 
of their sides and according to the size of the an- 
gles. Triangies are called equilateral, isosceles 
or scalene, depending upon whether they have 
three sides equal, two sides equal or no sides equal. 
The etymology of the first of these words is evi- 
dent. Isosceles means having equal legs, and sca- 
lene is trom two Greek words meaning uneven or 
unequal. "Triangles are called acute-angles, ob- 
tuse-angles or right-angled, the classification de- 
pending upon the size of the angles. 

In order to emphasize these conceptions such 
questions as the following may be asked: Is an 
isosceles triangle necessarily equilateral? May 
an isosceles triangle be equilateral? Which is 
the more general term, equilateral or isosceles ? 
Maya right triangle be isosceles? May it be 
equilateral? May an obtuse-angled triangle be 
equilateral or isosceles ? 

The fact that of all plane figures the rectangle 
is the only one whose area may be directly formed 
by applying the unit vi measure (a square) and 
then counting the number of times it is applied, 
should be emphasised. The rectangle is the plane 
figure from which the mensuration of all other 

lygons is developed. ‘The area of rectangles, 
ae ha heen previously studied in the grades, may 
profitably be re\iewed at this point as a basis for 
the development of the formulae for other poly- 
gons. Attention should be directed to the fact 
that a square stiviace one unit long and one unit 
wide contains one square inch, and that a rectan- 
gular suriace two units long and one inch wide 
contains two such squares or two times one square 
inch which is two square inches. In a previous 
article in this journal the writer called attention 
to the inaccuracy of statement so frequently used 
in this connection. Many teachers still permit 
their pupils to say the area of a rectangle 2 inches 
long and 1 inch wide is 2 inches X 1 in.=:2 sq. 
inches. The inaccuracy in such a statement was 
pointed out in a previous article and need not be 
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discussed here. ‘‘Inaccuracies of statement tend 
to beget inaccuracies of thought and should not 
be tolerated in the class room.’? Let us express 
the area ot a rectangle whose length is 4 ft. and 
whose altitude is 3 ft. as 4x31 sq. ft., oras 4 
<3 sq. feet. Such a statement is accurate; it 
gives the correct result and does not violate any 
of the principles of multiplication. 

After the pupil is familiar with the mensuration 
of the rectangle he may be shown that the area of 
a parallelogram whose angles are not right angles, 
is equivalent to that of a rectangle of the same base 
and altitude as the parallelogram. Most texts in 
mensuration explain this by fgures. The pupil 
should be required to show how the parallelogram 
may be transformed into an equivalent rectangle. 

If we draw a perpendicular from D to AB and 

then cut out 
D Cc the triangle 











' | ADH and put 
' | itin the posi- 
' ; tion of the tri- 
: angle BCM: we 
| ‘shall have the 
A H B mM rectangle DH 


MC, This rect- 
angle is evidently composed of the same parts as 
the original parallelogram ABCD and _ is_ there- 
fore equal to it in area. Since the rectangle and 
parallelogram have bases of equal length and also 


the trapezoid may be easily found by either of 
the following methods. 

The points O and E are the midpoints of the 
now parallel sides. By cutting off the triangle 


Cc 
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BHE and placing it in the position CME, and 
placing the triangle AOK in the position ROD 
the result is the rectangle KHMR. ‘The altitude 
of the trapezoid has not been altered and the sum 
of the bases of original trapezoid ABCD is equal 
to the sum of the bases of the resulting rectangle. 
hence the formula given in the text books for the 
area of a trapezoid. 

The same formula may be derived by construct- 
ing a trapezoid B in the position shown equal to 
the trapezoid A. ‘The result is a parallelogram. 
The altitude of the parallelogram is the same as 





A B / 


U 





have equal altitudes we are able to state the area 
of the parallellograms in terms of the area of the 
rectangle. The parallelogram is thus seen to de- 
pend for its mensuration upon the rectangle. 
We are not able to find the area of a general par- 
allelogram by directly applying the square unit 
of measure because the square unit will not ex- 
actly fit at the vertices. The pupil should be told 
that when he learns geometry he will be able to 
prove conclusively that the figure HMCD is a 
rectangle. At this stage in his work he can only 
infer that it isa rectangle because it appears to 
he so. Such a process, however, tends to justify 
a principle to the pupil’s mind in a way that a 
mechanical rule is not justified, 

Pupils should be required to show how the vari- 
ous kinds of triangles are re- 
lated in area to parallelo- p A 
grams and rectangles. ‘The f 
following figures are illustra- 
tive of how thismay be done. | 

The right triangle ABC 
may be shown to be one-half ' 
of the rectangle ABCD. 

The equilateral triangle | 
ABC may be cut up as indi-  { 
cated in the figure, the trian- B 
gle CDQ being put in the 
c position ARQ and 

the triangle CDX 

in the position XBM, 
the result is the rect- 
angle ABMR. 

‘The equilateral tri- 
+ angle shown to be 
halfa parallelogram 
' 
' 
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of same base and al- 
titude by the follow- 
A H B ing figure. By num- 
erous illustrations 
similar to these the principle for the area of a 
triangle may be : 
developed. ‘The 
mensuration of 
the triangle is 
thus seen to de- 
pend either up- 
on that of the 
parallelogr aims 
or of the rect- 
angle. 


The area of B Cc 
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that of the trapezoid and half the sum of the 
bases of the original trapezoid is equal to one 
base of the parallelogram, hence the area of the 
trapezoid can be stated, since the area of the par- 
allelogram is known. 

Pupils should be required to learn three for- 
mulae for finding the area of a circle after the 
method commonly found in most good texts has 
somewhat justified the process to the pupil’s mind. 
Since the number of units in the area of a circle 
is equal to one-half the number of units in the 
circumference times the number of units in the 
radius, we have the formula a—°,", where a, ¢ and 
r represent the number of units in area, circum- 
ference and radius respectively. From this 
formula the other two formulae for the area of 
the circle may easily be deduced. If the teacher 
will have her pupils carefully measure the cir- 
cumferences and diameters of several cireles of 
different sizes, (a dollar, a tincup, or any circular 
object whose dimensions can readily be found will 
serve the purpose) and then have the pupils divide 
the length of the circumference by that of the 
diameter, the quotient in every case will be found 
to be about 31. ‘This ratio of the length of the 
circumference to that of the diameter is proved in 
geometry to be always the same and to be equal 
to 3.14159. For all practical school purposes 
the values 3.1416 or ?2 are sufficiently accurate. 

Since the ratio of the length of the circumfer- 
ence to that of the diameter is constant a special 
symbol is used to represent this value. ‘This sym- 
bol is the Greek letter pi. We therefore say 5 = 
pi, or f pi, since D=2r, or C=2 pir. If we 
substitute for C its value 2 pe rin the formula 
a=" we shall have a=*’T*" or pi r?. Since 


d=2 r, therefore r= { and r* =d*. If we put 


this value for r? in the formula pir’, we shall have 
a==pi ~~ 

Since pi=3.1416, we have a= Bie or .7854d?, 

The pupil should know these three formulae for 
d’. 
z 

In the next issue of this journal the writer will 
discuss the mensuration of some of the common 
solids and certain typical problems in men- 
suration. 
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Physiology and the Teacher. 


F CHILDREN are asked the question, ‘*Where 
| does digestion begin ?”’ nine out of every ten of 
them will answer, *‘In the stomach.’’ Since 
digestion is **the changing of food so that, it can 
pass into the blood vessels for transportation,” 
the process can, in a broad sense, be said to begin 
outside of the body. The preparation and refin- 
ing of food on the farm and in the factory. and 
cooking and other attention given it after it 
reaches the home, have much to do with the ease 
with which the food is changed after being 
taken into the body. In the narrower and more 
generally accepted sense, digestion includes the 
processes both mechanical and chemical whict are 
carried un by the body in its work of dissolving 
anid otherwise changing the food so that it can be 
taken up by the blood. 

A block of wood may have shavings taken from 
it which, though much smaller than the original 
block, are still evidently wood. Only a mechani- 
cal change has taken. place. If either the block 
or shavings are burned, new substances, smoke, 
gas, and ashes, are formed by the combination of 
the wood and oxygen. In this case a chemical 
change has taken place. If sugar is dissolved in 
water, the sugar disappears but the sweet taste of 
the liquid shows that it is still present. If the 
water is carefully evaporated, the sugar may again 
be obtained, showing that only a mechanical 
change had taken place. If this sugar is now 
placed on the stove and allowed to burn, a chemi- 
cal change takes place, New substances are 
formed, and the solid remaining neither looks nor 
tastes like sugar. 

The mechanical changing of food begins in the 
mouth. The food is moved about by the cheeks 
and tongue and cut and ground by the teeth until 
it is broken into small particles and thoroughly 
mingled with the saliva. At least it should stay 
in the mouth until it has reached this condition. 
Very often it is sent down to the stomach before 
the mouth has had time to complete its work, thus 
causing the other digestive organs to do more than 
their share. Part of the food is dissolved by the 
saliva and so we are enabled to taste it. This 
tasting has several uses; it makes eating a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery that might be neglected, it 
causes the saliva and gastric juice to How more 
freely, it enables us to judge the quality of our 
food. 

The first chemical change of the food, that 
brought about by the saliva, is begun in the mouth 
and continued in the stomach. ‘lwo to four pints 
of this fluid are secreted daily by three pairs of 
glands opening into the mouth. The children 
will understand the action of all the digestive 
fluids better if rather extensive tests are made 
with one. As they are already somewhat familiar 
with saliva, and it can be obtained readily in 
sufficiently large quantities, it is the best fluid to 
use for these tests. Get the supply of saliva long 
enough before class time to avoid embarrassing 
scenes. Besure that the children have connected 
*‘suliva’? with common “‘spit.’? Test tubes, 
which can be obtained in any drug store for a few 
cents, are the best things to use in making the ex- 
periments, as they require only a small amount 
of the materials used. If these are not available 
use small olive bottles or even drinking glasses. 
Have tubes numbered on paper labels. 

In numbers 1, 2,.3, and 4 put some thin cooked 
starch paste, in 5 some lumpy cooked starch paste, 
in 6 raw starch and water. Collect saliva in 7.* 
Notice the amount of starch in the tubes and add 
an equal amount of saliva to 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Add 
a drop of hydrochloric acid or scveral drops of 
vinegarto4, Put3in a cold place and the others 
in a warm place, about body temperature. This 
can be obtained near a stove or radiator or by 
having the boys keep the tubes in their vest 
pockets. In about half an hour, pour some of the 


*A more uniform quality of saliva, free from bubbles, can be 
obtained by diluting it with an equal quantity of water and 
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starch paste from 1 into a dish and test with 
iodine. Test what is left with the Fehling’s 
Solution described in the article on Food. This 
will show that starch, but no sugar, is present. In 
the same way test the starch in the other tubes 
with both iodine and Fehling’s Solution. The 
amount of digestion which has taken place can be 
determined roughly by the color. Go over these 
test tube reactions very slowly as the understand- 
ing of the rest of the work depends on them. 

No. 2 will probably have the starch completely 
changed to sugar. Since sugar is soluble while 
starch is not, the food is now in condition to pass 
into the blood vessels and be carried around the 
body. In 3 there will be little or no change of 
starch to sugar, showing that the saliva does its 
work only when warm. In 5 only the oustide of the 
lumps will be digested, showing the necessity for 
thorough mastication. In 6 little change will 
have taken place, as uncooked starch is not readily 
; digested. If at this point 
green and ripe apples are 
tested with 10dime and Feh- 
ling’s Solution, it wil: be 
seen why green apples are 
so undigestible unless 
cooked. In 4 no change 
will have taken place, as 
the saliva must be alkaline. 

The children are familiar 
in an indefinite way with 
the terms ‘‘acid’’? and 
**alkali.”’ 

They can probably name 
lemon and vinegar as acids 
but are not sure of any 
alkalis except, possibly, lye. 





| and sour milk with litmus 

yaper. They ure all alike 
in having a sour taste and in 
turning blue litmus red. If 
| litmus paper cannot be ob- 





tained use unsized paper 
| dipped in huckleberry juice 

and dried. It is not quite 
as sensitive as the litmus 
but answers very well. Test 
by tasting and litmus paper 
1% solution of hydrochloric 
acid. <A stronger solution 
than this is unsafe and unpleasant to taste. Test 
baking soda and ammonia with litmus. They 
have the opposite effect, turning red litmus blue. 
Slowly add vinegar to strong baking soda solution 
until the resultant mixture is “‘neutral,’’ neither 
acid not alkaline, and will neither turn red litmus 
blue nor red. Neutralize a 1% solution of hy- 
drochloric acid by adding baking soda. Notice 
that if too much alkali is added the mixture be- 
come aklaline and it is necessary to add more acid 
to neutralize it. Test the saliva. It is usually 
slightly alkaline. 

After the food is well masticated and mixed with 
the saliva, it passes down the oesophagus to the 
stomach, being forced down by the muscular con- 
tractions of the oesophagus, or, in plain English, 
the gullet. The mixture of food and saliva rest 
fora short time in the upper or cardiac end of the 
stomach. The motion of the stomach sends a 
little of the food at a time toward the lower or 
pyloric end, where it mixes with the gastric juice, 
a fluid secreted by a multitude of small glands in 
the walls of the stomach. The gastric juice con- 
tains pepsin, which changes protein to a soluble 
form. rennet, which curdies milk so that the pepsin 
can act upon it, anda 2% solution of hydrochloric 
acid which dissolves mineral matters and kills 
bacteria. This acid neutralizes the alkaline 
saliva, so that it is no longer able to act on starch. 
It takes about half an hour for all the contents 
of the stomach to mingle with the gastric juice 
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and become neutralized and salivary digestion goes 
on during this time. ‘The pepsin can act only ir 
an acid solution. ; 

It is not necessary to make the tests showing the 
digestion of protein by the gastric juice, as the 
children will have the idea from the work on sal 
ivary digestion. If a few of the older children 
are especially interested in chemistry, they might 
make the tests outside of school.* 

Although some chemical change takes place in 
the food in the stomach, the work done here is 
largely mechanical. The gastric juice is secreted 
in very large quantities, from ten to twenty pints 
daily, and one of its uses is to put the food into 
asemi-liquid condition. ‘The walls of the stomach 
have three layers of muscles and by the contrac- 
tions of these the contents are churned about, 
broken up, and mixed with the gastric juice. 

At the lower end of the stomach, between it and 
the intestine, isa ring of muscles called the pyloric 
valve or ““gate-keeper.”’ Solid food striking this 
has, ordinarily, no effect. When partially liq- 
uified food, about the consistency of pea soup, 1s 
thrown against it by the contractions of the 
stomach, the pyloric valve opens, allowing a small 
quanity of the food to pass into the intestine, If 
some solid substance which cannot be digested en- 
ters the stomach, it strikes repeatedly against the 
pyloric valve and finally is allowed to pass 
through. Usually all food will have left the 
stomach about three or four hours after a meal. 
A little of the food which has been dissolved is 
absorbed by the walls of the stomach. 

The gastric glands, which secrete the gastric 
Juice, are among the simplest glands of the body, 
and are consequently a good type for the children 
to study. ‘They are little more than tube-like 
depressions in the walls of the stomach, the cells 
lining which take certain materials from the 
blood, work them over, and pour them into the 
cavity from which they pass into the stomach as 
gastric juice. ‘The work done by these glands 
may be compared to the work done by several 
factories all using a combination of the same 
materials, —wood, paint, and iron—and turning 
out different articles, as tables, rakes, or air guns. 

After the food enters the intestine, it is acted 
upon by the intestinal and pancreatic juices and 
the bile, all of which are alkaline and hence 
neutralize the gastric juice. The intestinal juice 
is secreted by small glands in the walls of the in- 
testine, probably from four to six pints daily being 
produced. It digests proteids and changes or- 
dinary cane sugar to grape sugar, the form which 
is used by the body. The pancreatic juice is 
secreted by the pancreas, a large gland pouring 
its contents into the intestine. Although pro- 
duced in very small quantities, only two-fifths to 
three fifths of a pint daily, it is very powerful 
and acts upon starch, proteins and fats, 

Fried foods and others saturated’ with fat are 
ojectionable because the various digestive fluids 
cannot act upon them until the fat, which forms 
a waterproof layer and keeps the fluids away, is 
digested. ‘l'here is less likelihood of these foods 
being thoroughly digested and more of their fer- 
menting than if the saliva and gastric juice helped 
with the work instead of leaving it all for the 
pancreatic fluid. 

The bile, secreted by the liver, does little di- 
gesting. It stimulates the other fluids, however, 
and contains waste matter which leaves the body 
with the refuse food. 

The great length of the small intestine and the 
slow passage of the food through it give time not 
only for these fluids to act, but for the digested 
food to be absorbed. The walls of the intestine 
are closely covered with tiny projections called 
villi which enormous! y increase the absorbing sur- 
face. In each villus is a tiny blood vessel and a 

*Full directions for these tests can be found in Peabody's 
Laboratory Exercise in Anatomy and Physiology 
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HE clan or feudal system vriginated about 
the ninth century at the time when the bar- 
barians had conquered so many of the civi- 


ized Roman provinces. It seems to be the result 
“f the fusion of the races; the result of a na- 
ural influence. This institution was not pecu- 
iar to Scotland but prevailed in every European 
ountry of importance from the ninth to the tuir- 
eenth century; Germany, France, England, et al. 
The country to enjoy or endure the system longest 
vas Scotland where it was in vigor until 1745 when 
he disarming act took effect. It had, however, 
Sassed through several modifications and was re- 
hognizable only in its fundamentals. ‘The system 
Wtill exists as a le val institution. 
' The original meaning of clan was quite ditfer- 
ant than its modern meaning. Originally a clan 
was a body of men believing the meelves ‘to have 
Yescended from the same stoc k, all related one to 
She other and all bearing the same surmane. The 
chief occupied a sort of a castle, to which all mem- 
vers of the clan were welcome and where they were 
Sntertained. While the individuals who com- 
posed the clan were vassals in name, their blood 
relation to the chief made them his equals in birth. 

In war all members of the clan flocked to the 
‘castle of their chief for protec tion. In times of 
peace they supported their chief. The feeling 
between chief and clansman was very strong and 
many instinces are recorded where the chief was 
banished and several members of the clan suffered 
voluntary exile that they might minister to the 
wants of their chief. Other instances are recorded 
where the clan imposed a tax on itself for the sup- 
port of their leader. The spirit that prevailed 
between master and servant was apparently ideal, 

“Bruce, with a few brave adherents, among 
whom was the young Lord of Douglas, who was 
afterward called the Good Lord James, retired 
into the highland mountains where they were 
chased from one pl: ice of refuge to another, often 
in great denger and suffering many hardsbips. 
The Bruce's wife, now Queen of Scotland, with 
several other I: adies, accompanied her husband 
and his followers during their wanderings. There 
was no way of providing for them save by hunt- 
ing and fishing. It was remarked that the Doug- 
las was the most successful and active in’ procur 
ing for the unfortunate ladies such supplies. 

¥ lhe King also left his youngest brother, Nigel! 
Bruce, to defend the castle against the E nglish, 
and he himself, with his second brother Edward, 
who was a very brave man but still more rash 
and passionate than Robert himself, went over to 
an island called Rachin on the coast of Ireland, 
where Bruce and the few that followed his fortunes 
passed the winter of 1306.°°-—Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. 

Of all the clans, doubtless, Clan Alpine on 
MacAlpine is of oldest origin. There is a Gaelic 
saying ““Cnuie is uillt is Ailpein ich.”? “Hills 
and streams and MacAlpines.”” The saying 
would infer that the birth of the three were con- 
tem poraneous. 

‘*Shiochd nan righribh duthechasach 

Bha shios an Dun Staiplhimis 

Aig an robh crun na h-Alb’ o thus, 

’S aig am blicil dutchas fhathasd ris.’’ 
‘Offspring of hereditary kings 

Who were down at Dunstaftnage, 

Who in the beginning had the crown of Albyn, 
And who still have a claim to it.’’ 

Of Soil Ailpein, Skene in his ** Highlanders of 
Scotland” says: **'The general appellation of Soil 
Ailpein has been usually given to a number of 
clans situated at a considerable distance from each 
other, but who have hitherto been supposed to 
possess a common descent, and that from Kenneth 
Mac Alpine, the ancestor of a long line of Scottish 
kings. Theclansare the Clan Gregor, the Grants, 
the MacKinnons, MacQuarries, MacNabs, and 
MacAulays, and they have at all times claimed 
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the distinction of being the noblest and most an- 
cient of the Highland clans. ‘Srioghail mo 
dhream.’ My race is royal, was the proud motto 
of the MacGregors, and though the other High- 
land clans have for centuries acquiesced in the 
justice of that motto, yet this lofty boast must 
fall before a rigid examination into its truth; for 
the authority of the manuscript of 1450 puts it 
beyond all doubt that that origin was altogether 
unknown at that period, and that these clans in 
reality formed part of the tribe of Ross. The 
clan that formed the ‘Soil Ailpein’ seemed to 
have differed from all others in this respect, that 
so far back as they can be traced they were always 
disunited, and although they acknowledged a 
common descent yet at no time do they appear 
united under the authority of a common chief. 
The principal tribe was always admitted to be that 
of Clan Gregor.” 

Clan Graham, too, boasts of ancient origin. 
Sir Robert Douglas repeats the fabled origin of 
thé clan, that the Grahams are descended from a 
famous warrior who made a breach in the Roman 
wall in 420 and won it the name of Graham’s 
Dyke in the time of Fergus II. 'The first authen- 
tic appearance of the name is William of Graham 
who was one of the witnesses of David I, Holy- 
rood Charter, 1147. 

In 1745, during the reign of George II in Eng- 
land, the clan system came to an end, the clan 
chieftains accepting crown charters for the clan 
lands. This act, with several others, among which 
were acts disarming the Highlanders and forbid- 
ding the wearing of the tartan, caused many to 
leave their home of birth. Many came to the 
United States. This latter act was repealed dur- 
ing the reign of George III, but it bad wrought 
its evil and nearly put an end to the manufacture 
of tartan and its wear among the lower classes. 
Today the tartan and kilt are worn only on dress 
and holiday occasions, not by Highlander alone 
but by Lowlander as well. 


‘‘Nowhere beats the heart so kindly 
As beneath the tartan plaid.’’ 


Tartan is a kind of woolen cloth, checked or 
cross- barred, of various colors and was originally 
worn by the Highlanders of Scotland us opposed 
to the Lowlanders of the South and East. The 
Highland section occupied that part of Scotland 
north and west of a circular line extending from 
the southern end of Loch Lomond east a few 
miles north of Stirling and west of Perth to the 
eastern portion of Moray Firth. In modern times 
the tartan has become popular in the border and 
lowland countries. These tartans were woven in 
the homes and were worn as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. In the accounts of the Lord High Trea- 
surer of Scotland in 1538 reference is made to the 
articles of dress which formed the hunting suit of 
James V, alias Guidman of Ballengeich, Knight 
of Snowdoun, James Fitz James. Many clans 
had several tartans. Perhap the Stewart tartans 
are the best preserved. The tartans were used for 
different occasions, viz. hunting tartan, dress tar- 
tan, chief's’ tartan worn only by the chief himself 
and heir, and other tartans. 

Associated with each clan was its particular 
martial tune, its slogan or warery, its badge, ete. 
When the clan slogan was sounded every member 
of the clan responded. This was used in times of 
war. The badge was a flower or plant found in 
the section occupied by the clan and was usually 
worn in the cap. The war cry and the badge of 
some of the most prominent clans are appended. 
The cry is first given in Gaelic then with its Eng- 
lish translation. 


MacA!pine slogan, *‘Cuimhnich bas Ailpein,”’ 


**Remember the death of Alpin.’? Badge, Scotch 


Fir or Pine. 
Graham Mager, **Latha allt-Eire,’’ ‘* Battle of 


Auldearn.’’ Badge, Laurel. 


.Novernbér 1914 


MacGregor slogan, ** Ard Coille,’’’* The Woody 
Height.’ Badge, Pine Tree. 

Douglas slogan, **A Douglas,”’ ** A Douglas.’ 
Badge 

Campbell slogan, ‘*Cruachan,’’ **A mountain 
near Loch Awe.’’ Badge, Wild Myrtle. 

MacDonald slogan, **Troach Eilean,’? **The 
Heathery Isle.’” Badge, Purple Heather. 

Stewart slogan, ‘**Creag-an-Sgairbh,’’ **The 
Cormorant’s Rock.’? Badge, Oak and _ thistle. 
The thistle is the present national badge. 

Scott slogan, **A Bellendaine.”’ 
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This series of four articles has to do w ith the country and peo- 
ple described in “The Lady of the Lake.’ 





Suggestive Manual Work 
By John Y. Dunlop 
OUR HOMES—THE LIVING ROOM 
(See Drawings on next page.) 

Taking it for granted that the living room is 
not very large and is fairly well lighted. 

The ceiling should be whitewashed and the 
wall paper not too dark, while the wood work 
might be stained and varnished light green or it 
could be painted ivory. 

The walls being finished, ! will next consider 


the floor. 
Here the square of carpet should be surrounded 


with a piece of linoleum, or better still if the floor. 


is very good with close joints and smooth surface, 
it would do to have the margin round the carpet 
stained and polished. 

The next thing to tackle is the windows which 
I am glad to say is an oriel, for though it will take 
more curtains it will certainly look much nicer if 
carefully kept. 

Two pairs of white curtains will be necessary, 
which should be of muslin. 

‘To hang the curtains a bamboo rod will be the 
cheapest and it will look very well. 

This being finished the mantlepiece should be 
arranged, 

Picture frames and brackets may also be set in 
position. 

One word to the happy possessor of this room— 
for if carefully arranged it will be charming—do 
have it covered up when you go off fora holiday ; 
the dust sheet or newspaper will help to keep the 
furniture much fresher than one could expect. 

Fig. 1 shows a corner of the living room with 
tresse] table, corner chair, foot stool, and wall 
bracket. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show a dimensioned sketch of the 
wall bracket. Draw out full size and cut along 
these solid lines. 

Fold the circle part up to form the shelf and 
insert the ends of Fig’ 3 into the small cuts in line 
with the fold of the shelf. 


CHAIR 


Fig. 4 shows the outline of the pattern for the 
chair; cut and fold as shown. 
To fix the frame of the chair, gum together the 


two pieces forming the back leg. 


TABLE 


Figs. 5 and 6 show the sketch of patterns for 
table; mark outand cut as before. In folding the 
table into form ve. 6 should be placed under the 
top with the note foie on the under side fitting into 
the legs of the table. 


Sroo. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show the outline for the stool. 
Cut and fold Fig. 7 which will be a square slab 


with two projecting angles on each side. 
Cut out four of Fig. 8. These are folded on he 


dotted lines and one is fitted in each corner of the 


square slab to represent the stoo. shown in Fig.t/. 
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Tuirp Grave 

Plant Life— 

Study the red clover, sweet pea, nasturtium. 
Review the leaves studied. Name some of the 
jlants of the vacant lots. What are the worse 
veeds of your neighborhood? Jn what way are 
veeds an injury to the farmer? Make drawings 
f the clover plant and two weeds. Drawings 
hould be of the whole plant, tops and roots. 
Study fleshy fruits: plum, peach, apple, grape 
and orange. 

Distinguish between ferns, mosses and lichens. 
Notice their beauty. The children should know 
Bthese when they sce them. (Bailey, 300. ) 
Animal Lift 

Cicada. (Comstock, 218.) Collect skins. 
Study in particular the dog-day’s harvest-fly ci- 
cada, as the 'y Ny, iy be obtained every year. How 
long do they tive? Notice the shrill sound. ‘The 
cricket. (Strong-Autumn, 55.) How can you 
distinguish the female from the male? Is it 
cheerful? Relate the story of the cricket and the 
ant. Does the cricket resemble the grasshopper ? 
(Comstock, 73.) The doodle bug. (Colton, 24.) 
It is sometimes called the ant-lion. How does it 
catch ants? How does it keep the ants from es- 
caping the funnel-shaped hole? ~The spider. 
How many eyes has the spider? Why? What 
are the spider’ sairships? They are called gosa- 
mers. How does he start his ship? Call attention 
to the fact that the female spider is very much lar- 
ger than the male. ‘The mud-wasp. (Comstock, 
258.) How does she carry the mud? ‘The katy- 
did. Find someeggs. (Jordan & Kellogg, 79.) 
Cranefly. (Comstock, 84.) Walking-stick. 
(Comstock, 72.) 


Hygicue— 

Cleanliness of hands and nails. Explain how 
the backbone may grow “crooked”? if one does 
not hold himself erect. A person must take the 
proper posture while sitting and walking. Care 
of teeth, cleansing, how and how often. If 
crooked should have the dentist straighten them. 
Effect of candy. 

On which side should one sleep? Why? Why 
should the pillow be low? The bed should be 
somewhat hard. How many hours should a pupil 
of the third room sleep each night! ‘There should 
always be a window open in your sleeping room. 
Why? 

Inorganic Nature 

Expl: ain evaporation, Visible or invisible ? 
Explain that clouds are not smoke but water such 
as leaves the pan of water. If there is more vapor 
escaping with our bre ath in the summer time, why 
can one not see it so well? Frost and dew. Ex- 
plain with a tumbler of ice water. What is the 
shape of the earth? ‘The night and day are caused 
by the earth’s rotation. The position of the sun 
at noon, at sunrise and at sunset. Notice the 
beautiful sunsets in the autumn. 

Locate the small dipper and the dragon in the 
sky at night. Review the minerals of the second 
year and take up lead in the same way. Lead is 
used for water pipes because it will not rust. The 
Latin name for lead is plumbum; hence, the men 
who work it are called plumbers. 

FourtH Grave 

Plant Life— 

Name several shade trees and fruit trees. Dem- 
onstrate three uses of leaves. (See any good 
botanty text. ) Do plants breathe ? Experiment: — 
Place a green plant in water and set it in a win- 
dow where sunlight will strike it. Notice the 
small bubbles leaving the plant. Explain. ees 
a composite flower, Spanish needle, iron-w 
beggar-ticks. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By M. N. Todd 


Superintendent of City Schools, Carlyle, Il. 


Name some of the fruit trees. For what pur- 
pose is the fruit of the apple? The peach? Cut 
an apple in halves from stem to blossom’ end. 
Make an exact drawing of one piece. Cut another 
apple in halves, having the stem on one end and 
the blossom on the other. Make drawing. How 
are the seeds placed and held? Did the tree make 
the fruit for itself or for man? What becomes of 
the fruit when it falls to the ground? Try to get 
some idea of the number of fruits produced on an 
individual tree. 

Teach some tacts about cotton. (Bailey, 266.) 
How does the chestnut protect itself? (Bailey, 
287.) Gather some of the cones of the pine and 
show where the seeds are. (Bailey, 309.) Can 
you recognize a cedar? Wild cherry ? Birch? 
(Apgar’s "Trees, see index. ) 

Animal Life— 

Notice the birds going South. The blackbirds 
may be seen most any evening. Did you ever 
catch a mosquito? Have you noticed those that 
raise their abdomen erect when they are biting? 
This kind causes a disease. What is it? Suggest 
some way to get rid of the mosquito. Did you 
ever notice a measuring worm climbing its web? 
How is it done? (Comstock, 174.) What isa 
chipmunk ? What is his basket for carrying nuts 
to his home? What is the difference between a 
butterfly and a moth? Do you know the monarch 
butterfly? Cate one and make a Drawing. 
Place a milkweed caterpillar or furry caterpillar 
in a box to discover the use of the hair on his 
body. (Comstock, 198 & 248.) The leaf miner. 
(Strong-Aultumn, 19.) Take the grub from a 
walnut or hickory nut. What do you think they 
will make when older? Give the life history of 
a house-fly. What disease germs are carried on 
their feet and tongue. 

Hygie ne- 

The King and His Wonderful Castle’ is an 
excellent litthe book for the work in hygiene for 
fourth grade pupils. The story in this book is 
dramatic in its nature and movement. This ap- 
peals to the children, for they enjoy narration 
more than they do didactic instruction. It gives 
to the child of this age the effect of alcoholic 
drinks in a mythical narration which the child 
always retains. For the fall term the first seven 
chapters may be read. 

Inorganic Nature— 

Formation of soil. (Tarr & MeMurray’s Ele- 
mentary Geography, and Life ona Farm, chapter 
I.) Collect samples of the many different kinds 
of soil that can be found in your school district. 
Soil isa mixture of sand, vegetable-mold, and 
clay, and takes its name from the one predominat- 
ing. Mold into a ball a portion of each sample 
while wet and allow the ball to dry. Which 
crushes most easily? What is the probable origin 
of the soil in your school district ? 

Review the stars studied in the lower grades 
and also find Mars. Study zine and tin. Uses 
of each. Zine is hard, bluish white and will 
break. Tin is white, will bend with difficulty, 
will ‘tery’? when bent. 

Firra GRADE 
Plant Life— 

Have pupils bring small bottles of wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, timothy, clover and rice, and test the 
pupils upon the recogmtion of each. (Secure 
100 samples from the U. S. agro of agri- 
culture of economic seeds. he seeds are free, 
but $1.50 is charged for vials.) Wheat. (Uncle 
Robert’s Geography, 84.) What are some of the 
means of scattering seeds? Why do we generally 
see walnut treees along rail fences? How does a 
great number of seeds insure the a of 
the species? Study tuberous parts, as potato. 
Drew ie complete potato plant. (Bailey, 366.) 
How early in the of a potato plant do the 


‘then hold your breath.. 
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tubers begin to form? De the tubers grow above 
the roots or below? Does the position vary be- 
tween hard and mellow soil? How many tubers 
form on each stalk? Does the stalk ever branch? 

Is there ever a stem on both ends of the tuber? 
If an entire tuber is planted do all the eyes grow ? 
Have the pupils write. a composition upon 
**How to Raise Potatoes. ”’ 

Study the corn. Bring a large stalk with the 
ear into the schoolroom. What are nodes? 
‘Tassels? Silks? Is there one silk to each grain 
of cornt Is there always a definite number of 
kernels on a cub? Are there an odd or even 
number of rows? Do the different ears on the 
same stalk have the same number of rows of ker- 
nels? Notice the way the corn blades are attached 
to the stalk. Name.as many cereal foods as you 
can that are made of corn. 

Recognize the black walnut, hackberry, willows, 
weeping willow, cedar and pine. ‘Teach the pupils 
to recognize the poison ivy, sumac, jimson weed. 
The Virginia creeper and_ bitter- gweet are not 
poison as generally supposed by some. The cock- 
lebur. (First Prin. of Agr., 114.) Yellow 
dock, (First Prin. of Agr., 117.) Long leaf 
Plantin. (First Prin. ‘of Agr., 128.) Very 
harmful because it has seeds just the size of the 
clover seed and cannot be separated. 

Animal Life— 

The walking stick. (Comstock, 233.) Bees. 
(Jordon and Kellogg, 150.) Harvest-man. (Com- 
stock, 233.) Life history of a honey bee. Giant 
water bug, or electric light bug, (Comstock, 130. ) 
‘The earth worm. (Jordon & Kellogg, 71.) Bring 
out the fact that itis an extra good plow, asa 
subsoil plow—very beneficial. Gall and gall in- 
sects. (Jordon & Kellogg, 210.) 

Hygiene—- 

Good health. How long can a man go without 
breathing? ‘Try the following, you may be in 
need of it some day in case of an eencagenecy : 
Breathe rapidly for three or four minutes and 
Are you surprised ? 
Difference between the air we breathe and the gas 
we burn? What gas in the air keeps us alive? 
What gas leaves the lungs? How do you rob 
bees? Do they like smoke? Why? How does 
tobacco affect the child? Why do men have to 
travel in a separate car when they smoke? How 
to ventilate a room. Tell how to ventilate and 
heat a room or building. What are microbes? 
How does dust carry microbes? What have some 
cities done about spitting? Why do we sleep? 
How many hours should children four years old 
sleep? Seven years of age? Ten years of age? 
Twelve years of age? Grown up people? (Good 
Health—Gulick Series, 1-57.) 

Inorganic Nature— 

Sunrise and sunset. Variation in time, result- 

ing inchanges of length of day and night. — Posi- 


tion of sun at 9 A. M., 12, at3 P.M. Varia- 
tions in length and direction of shadows. Change 
in. temperature from month to month. Study to 


be based on actual observations. 

Study iron, wrought, cast-iron and steel. Uses. 
(Richard’s Lessons on Minerals.) Locate the con- 
stellations of Cepheus and Cussiopeia. Remem- 
ber the story of these constellations. (Storyland 
of Stars--Pratt, 83.) Locate the constellation 
of Perseus and relate the story. 


SrxtH GRADE 
Plant Lie— 

Recognize the poison ivy. Study mushrooms. 
They have no pree n chlorophyll. They cannot 
make starch. ow do they live? Show that all 
starch is made by plants, Gea if it was not 
for plants, man could not live. Study the sensi- 
tive plant. (Bailey, 405.) Notice vines as they 
wind around poles. In what direction does the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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HEN our Southern children from the coun- 

Wy try districts and mill villages enter schools 

in the autuinn what a change they experi- 

ence. With the country children all summer long 

Mezit has been “*Cotton.’’ First the planting, then 

the replanting where the stand was not good, then 

the chopping out, then the hoeing and as autumn 

came on they heard the parents talk, **Mary and 

t Joe and Susie will not be able to start till after 
cotton picking.” 

When the children enter school they are plunged 
‘into geography utterly foreign to any of their 
life experiences, and the thing most important 
J during the summer is ignored as if it had no pos- 
‘sible relation to school. 

, Lhe Piedmontsection of North and South Car- 
, Olina is building cotton mil's faster 
than any other part of the world. 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


hand material and proceed with these country and 
mill children from the known to the related un- 
known. I dare say that instead of dropping out 
of school you can create such an interest in this 
work that instead of school being dull the whole 
day’s work will become vital and real. The talk 
given by the teacher or by some child may be the 
basis for the next day's composition. After an 
unusually good talk the teacher may say, **You 
may all spend the next ten minutes writing, as 
nearly as you can, what John has just told us.”’ 
Government bulletins may be cut up and passed 
about the class. After ten minutes spent in reading 
five may be spent in writing, and the remaining 
fifteen in reading, each child giving as his con- 
tribution to the class a thing the others have had 





“One can scarcely ride on a_ train 
in this section and be, for five 
Sminutes at a time, out of sight of 
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Ka cotton mill. 







Hundreds of our 
Ischool children) work all summer ) a | 
cin these mills. They too, on en- 
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<tering school in the autumn, are 
(plunged into geography that is 
‘entirely foreign to them. Why 










‘not begin with these country and 
mill children with a study of cot- 
ton, the thing that has engaged 









most of their waking hours all 
summer long ? 
Many teachers are afraid this 









would not be geography, and sure- 
ly they must teach geography. — I 








think we should feel instead that 
we must teach the child. That we 
must take the thing in which we 







































find him engaged and interested 
and show him his work not as a 
mean, contemptible thing to be 
despised, but as a vital, important 
part of the activity of this great 
busy world. When the child learns 
that not only himself but 9,000, 
000 others have been busy all sum- 
mer because of our cotton crop, he 
must have more respect for his toil. 
No longer is he an isolated boy 
with a hoe. He is one of avast 
army so large that it would fill two 
cities like New York. 

I cannot eniphasize too strongly 
this giving of the child) who has 
worked all summer a sense of his 
own important place in the world. 
This child is not. self-important, 
needing to be kept in the back 
ground, Quite the contrary. He 
feels that he knows very little. He 
has few or no suggestions to make 
in the class. His answers in the 
geography class are in the language of his text 
book. Often the answers he gives, accepted by 
his teacher without question, are as foreign to the 
child’s life experiences and to his understanding 
as if they were written in an unknown language. 
He is pronouncing words, not giving expression 
to ideas he has thought out. School is dull, un- 
interesting. ‘The child can make from sixty to 
seventy-five cents a day in the mill. Doffing 
and cloth room work, the sort usually given these 
children, are not confining. Why not go back to 
the mill? Many times the child goes fiom 
choice. 

‘The average child of the cotton mill knows a 
great deal about the different rooms, their work, 
demands, output, wages, ete. ‘The country child 
already knows much respecting the production of 
raw material. The U. S. government and the 
state governments together spend $1,000,000 a 
year in a study of cottun. The data they gather 
is yours for the asking. Why not get this first- 



































NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


no chance to have mastered and grown tired of. 
I wonder if it has ever occurred to you, my good 
teacher, to feel very sorry for a bright child 
who must listen while the words of the books are 
said over andover though he has mastered them 
long ago, or worse still, though they mean nothing 
to him? 

Let me expiain to you where'l got my material 
for last fall’s study of cotton and, as near as I can, 
just how I used it. I sent to Washington, D. C., 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor and 
asked for such bulletins as they had for general 
distribution, bulletins relating to the growth, 
manufacture, importation and exportation, both 
of raw material and of the manufactured product. 
I received within a few days three bulletins and 
a very courteous letter saying that should the in- 
formation prove inadequate they would be glad 
to supplement it with other bulletins. On looking 
the material over I found all the information we 


needed and so I thanked Uncle Sam for his kind- 
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ness and proceeded to make use of his gift. 

I read into the wee small hours of the night, so 
interested did I become in the material. The 
class was made up of about twenty members, so I 
took my scissors and proceeded to cul from the 
bulletins twenty clippings, such articles as I felt 
the different members of my class might use as 
the basis of short talks I wished them to make. 
These I distributed with care, giving to each a 
clipping which I believed he would find interesting 
and one which I believed he could handle. 

The first child drew a circle, dividing it like the 
cuts of a pie and showing the part of the world’s 
cotton crop produced by each nation of the earth. 
This furnished some choice work in percentage. 

The second pupil had a circle showing the crop 

of the United States, the cuts of 

the pie showing the part of the 
crop furnished by each of our 

Southern States. 

The third showed a map of the 
United States with dark part 
showing the section where upland 

- and where sea island cotton is 
grown, and he explained the very 
limited area devoted to sea island 
cotton, showing its greater value 
for certain sorts of cloth. 

The fourth showed maps of all 
the cotton producing — states as 
they are found in Bulletin 107. 
These maps gave in very dark 
shading, those counties that pro- 
duce 15,000 bales and over, those 
from 5,000 to 10,000 bales in 
lighter color, ete. You can imag- 
ine the interest of the children to 
find our own county in the first 
rank. We discussed why Northern 


ton, why the cotton boundary line 
included only the very southern 
part of Missouri, why the western 
counties of Texas were cut out, 
why the northwestern strip of 
Oklahoma was not included in the 
cotton belt while just certain 
patches in New Mexico were in- 
cluded. 

This led up to the next child’s 
talk, which was a discussion of 
Egyptian cotton, its merits for 
mercerized cloth, ecru curtains, 
thread, etc., the amount of Egyp- 
tian cotton imported into our 
country, its merits compared with 
the sea-island cotton of South Car- 
olina, Georgia and Florida, the 
altempts of the government to pro- 
duce Egyptian cotton in New Mex- 
ico and Southeastern California 
where the climate is not unlike 
that of Egypt. 

The shortage of the crop uf 1910 as compared 
with 1908 was the subject of the next talk. This 
included the government reports of just where the 
boll weevil is getting in its work, the rapidity 
with which it is coming east, the length of time 
before it will reach us, the best sort of seed to use 
to mature the bolls low on the stalk and so early 
in the season that the weevil has not time to get 
in his work. The best sort of fertilizers to use 
with cotton and the rotation of crops were also 
parts of this talk on how to overcome our shortage. 

The next talk was the effect of this shortage in 
the cotton crop as it influenced the cotton mills of 
England, of France, Germany and New England. 

he next pupil discussed our cotton exports of 
raw material. He pointed out all the cities from 
which we ship raw cotton in the order of their 
importance, trying to account for the rank of these 
cities. ° 
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(Continued on page 37) 


North Carolina had ‘so little cot-— 
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How to Teach Writing in the Public School. 


HE month of November brings us our Na- 
T tional ‘Thanksgiving Day. Make up your 
mind now that if thoughtful practice will 
make a good writer, you will become one. And 


as the years go by you may be thankful that you - 


learned to write well. 

‘Teachers and pupils are by now asking the 
question, What slant of writing shall 1 teach 
and use? ‘Teachers remember that pupils will 
use the slant you use. The slant given in the 
copy is a good one. 


I teach and believe in letting the pupils use the 


slant of writing that is best adapted to their hand, 
and can be made while sitting in a correct posi- 
tion and by being all down strokes of the pen to- 
ward the body. 

The three essentials of goud writing are Slant, 
Size and Spaeing, and over all Uniformity. Writ- 
ing which lacks uniformity in these essentials is 
like a gasoline engine whose explosions are 
poorly timed going by fits and starts. 

Uniformity in writing is only made by a good 
steady, well controlled movement. This movement 
is obtained by the proper training of the mind 
and muscles of the arm. Strive during this month 
for a uniform, slant, size and spacing in all 
writing and practice work, 

The following exer¢ises are very important, as 
they are found in nearly half of the capital letters 
of the alphabet. Practise on them hard and_ be 
sure they are made well before you leave them. 

Before taking up these exercises practise in- 
direct oval as in Exercise No. 1, also the push 
and pull Exercise No. 2. Can your pupils above 
the Fifth grade place 400 ovals across their 
papers? Keep at it until they can. Don’t let it 
become too black. 


ee 


Exercise No. 42; Count 6. Make first part 
same size as small letter ‘‘o,’’ retracing five times. 
At count of six swing away from oval part, com- 
ing to the line with a slanting stroke. Stop on 
the line. Be careful about making down stroke 
curved or swing it too far to the left. Do not 
make it sharp or come below the line. 

Exercise No. 43. Count 2. Follow instruc 
tions as given for No. 42. 


Y Z ) apbeen 
Pf VMsty A iit 
Exercise No. 44. Count of 10. Make first 
stroke slanting one space high. Gradually de- 
creased until size of small letter ‘‘m’’. 
Exercise 45. Same as 44 except it starts same 
Keep down strokes parallel, equa) 
distance apart and _ see that up strokes retrace 


down strokes. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By George A. Race 


Exercise No. 47. Count 9-6 on line. Practise 
first without connecting second part of word, then 
connected as shown in second word. 


aff sat f 
(YWYWDD (HYD 
Exercise No. 48. 
oval direct. 
Exercise No. 49. 


made indirect. 








Count 6 for each part, make 


Count 6 for each part, oval 








Exercise 50. Count 6 tor each part. Six in 


a group, four groups across page. Always use 
the word ** Again’’ for count between groups and 
words. Make your count fast enough so pen will 
not stop until group is finished. Always try ex- 
ercises to vour own count before giving it to the 
class. 

Exercise No. 51. Same as No. 50 expect oval 
is made indirect. 


Ge 
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Exercise No. 52. Count 3-15 on line. Before 
taking up letier review 42-45-44-45. About 


same instructions as for Exercise No. 46. 
a) f-6 
1 i 
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Exercise No. 53. 








Count 8-6 on line. 
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Exercise No. 54. Count 8, four groups ‘on 
line. Make small letter “'a’’ same as capital only 
about one-third as large. Remember to keep it 
narrow, closed at top and come to the line before 
swinging to next letter. 

Exercise No. 55. Count 8, six on a line. 
Compare o and a in word to show the difference. 


LLLL£ Wi 
Wa YY 

Exercise No. 56. Count 2. ‘This exercise is 
the second part of the capital **W”’ retraced three 
times, Curve up stroke. Make down stroke 
nearly straight and vertical, finish with a slight 
curve about one half of exercise. Raise pen with 
arm in motion. 

Exercise No. 57. Same as 55 only not retraced. 
Keep it narrow. 

Exercise No. 58. Count 10-5 on line. De- 
crease size to size of small u. 
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Exercise No. 46. Count 4-15 ona line. Start 
same as in No. 45. Raise pen on last stroke 
same as in capital *‘A.”” A small a may be 


made instead of retracing first down stroke, if not 
made too large. See last letter. 


J y { 7 

Incorrect forms of M. 1. No space between 
oval and down stroke, vertical, fingers. 2. Too 
large loop. 3. Second part not highenough. 4. 


Last turn me and high. 5. Last stroke too 
long and straight. 


: Me , ¥- Y 











Exercise No. 59. Count 4-15 on line. ‘this 
is one of the hard letters. Work hard and 
thoughtful. The ietter starts with the same stroke 
made about two-thirds distance between blue lines. 
Watch this, as pupils have been making it three- 
fourths the space. Second stroke curves slightly 
but does not retrace first stroke. Make second 
struke three-fourths space. Make down stroke 
nearly straight with a slight curve to the right so 
letter will not look as if it were falling over. 
Last stroke curved to right one-half height of 
letter. 
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Incorrect forms of W. 1. Too narrow, retraces 
2. Too wide. %. Second part too short. 
Second down stroke too slanting. 5. First stro 
swings too far to left. 6. Finishing stroke ta 
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Exercise No. 60. Count 8-6 on Line. 
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Exercise No. 61. Count 8 for each letter, si 
onaline. Practice on ‘‘u’’ then show that ‘*w” 
is made by swinging last stroke a little higher 
finish with a curve stroke that formsa small loop 
sometimes called a blind loop as the ink fills th 
loop. Show on blackboard by such a word 
‘write’? that the finishing stroke of the lette 
must be curved, not straight, in order to forn 
correctly the letter that follows, 

Exercise No. 62. Count 7, seven on a line fo 
each word, 


Exercise No. 63. Count 10. ‘This exercise is 
the second part of capital H, connected so as to 
form a continuous motion. It looks like the sign 
for “‘and.”’’ See that the down stroke is a curved 
slanting line. 

Exercise No. 64. Count 2. Bear in mind in- 
structions for last exercise. Do not form loops at 
line or at left of exercise. A small loop at left 
is all right in writing but in practice work it is 
better not to use it because it will become too 
large and careless, spoiling loops of letter. 
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Exercise No. 65. Count 4-15 ona line.  Fol- 


low instruction for 42-45-62-63. Be sure second 
part of letter touches first part, one-half its height. 
Make letter as wide as height of crossing. 


VM Ee 
Incorrect forms of H. |. Second part too 
straight. 2. Loop on base line. 4. Loop too 


large. 4. Swing to left too long. 5. Crossing 
too high, letter too wide. 
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Exercise No. 67. Count 8. four on a line. 
First part is made like small ‘‘n,”’ last part like 
‘““w.” See that this part comes higher and forms 
a blind loop instead of angle. 

Exercise No. 68. Count 7, six on a line. 


Work By GRADES 


First Grade. Same as October, except . toward 
last of month fold 6x9 paper twice long way of 
paper without the folds crosswise. Practise on 
the compact or continue oval, 

Second Grade. Exercises 14-15-16-39-40-42- 
43-44-45-46-52. Make all capitals two spaces 
and small letters one space. Follow ne on 
capitals with practice on short words beginning 
with the capital. Practise poorly made small 
letters separately. 

Third and Fourth Grades. Exercises 35-36- 
$7-38-39-40-41-44-45-46-47-48-49-50-5 1-52-53. 

All other Grades. Practise outline as given 
each month. If vou find this too much do as 
much as you can. Don’t get careless about posi- 
tion and see that the movement becomes lighter 
and freer. 
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Geography and Language 


By Frances Warren 


Almost every Geography lesson, unless it be a 
map modeling lesson, lends itself to good oral 
expression. And [ can see how even a sand 
modeling lesson could do this if the pupil ex- 
plained, as he formed his map. But we are so 
anxious to get “free expression,’’ which to some 
means any expression at all, that we forget that 
just any expression is not free expression. 

We all agree that menosyllable answers, halt- 
ing, incomplete sentences, answers that are far re- 
moved from the given question, are noteven ‘"free 
expression.”” The old excuse, "I know but I can’t 
tell,’’ is indeed noexcuse at all. A child doesn’t 
know, hasn’t mastered the thought in bis lesson, 
until he has collected and selected his material, 
and then has assimilated it, or in other words made 
it his own by expressing it in clear, concise sen- 
tences. ‘This is free expression. Dr. McMurry 
says, **We spend too much time in collecting and 
selecting material, and too little time in assimi- 
lating it.”? Let us give more time to this third 
and most important step. 

Two things our pupils must have before there 
can be good oral expression: First, Something 
worth telling, or sharing with others; Second, A 
joyous, willing desire to share it so well that 
others, in school, at home, on the street, any 
place, will want to hear it. Always the joyous, 
willing desire to share; for forced expression, 
cither oral or written, is time wasted. Children 
cannot talk unless they really know, and cannot 
talk well unless the desire to share is in them. 
f our Geography lessons are worth sharing, why 
not lead the children to share them in a joyous, 
interesting, profitable way, trying always for the 
best English? Pupils can be lead to have pride 
in doing this. 


What have 


> 


we in our Geography assignments 
worth sharing ina topical way? Isit worth while 
to divide the lesson on the occupations of the 
people of India ameng the pupils, saving, **Who 
will get ready to share with us all he can’ find 
about indigo in India? Who will do the same 
with opium? Flax? Wheat? Cotton?’ Pupils 
will talk best on the subjects of their own choosing. 
Then say, “I will share with you all I can find 
about the farmers in India. ‘The other pupils 
may tell us how tarming in India differs from 
farming in our country, and which produces larger 
crops. ‘Tell us why. Bring all the pictures or 
objects to make your topic more interesting.”’ 
Now let us think of some questions to ask our- 
selves while we prepare our topics. Suppose we 
write them on the board so we can read them over 
occasionally while we study. 

One pupil suggests, **Am I telling all of my 
topic—the important points?’> Another suggests, 
**Am I telling it in an interesting way?’ **Am 
I telling it so well that other children will want 
to listen?’? *‘Am I telling my topic in a way to 
bring out the leading thoughts ?”” 

Then perhaps I suggest, for I want them never 
to forget it, **Am I telling this so well. that some 
one who never read about India can get such a 
picture of farming in India in his mind that he 
will want to share it with some one eise ?”’ 

The pupils get the plan, and unless they are a 
most unusual and peculiar class of boys and girls, 
will enter into it. 

Suppose next day I let them decide which is to 
begin this lesson. Suppose 1 am chosen? So 
much the better, for it gives me a chance to es- 
tablish helpful, friendly, correcting of mistakes, 
and suggestions for better telling. I invite it for 
myself by telling about one point where I should 
have told about another, for I do not want to tell 
my topic so well that the pupils will feel they 
never can measure up to my perfectidea. Indeed 
lama ** kindred spirit.”’ I make mistakes, too, but 
I am not going to feel hurt if some one corrects 
me and tries to help me express my thoughts in 
better language. I want to know the best way, 
and want to learn to use it. So the lesson goes 
on, each in turn sharing his topic and showing 


- 
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his objects for examination. Every one enjoys it. 
They are sharing joyously. 

Will lessons like this lead to good, free oral 
expression? Are we not trying to get these boys 
and girls to express themselves in school as they 
must necessarily do out in life? If net, our lan- 
guage work is failing in the very thing for which 
it is to be studied. 

It is true that one such lesson will not measure 
up to your ideal, but good, free, oral expression 
grows, just in proportion to the amount of exercise 
it gets. One lesson in adding fractions never made 
a class of experts. Every child will not be an 
expert in adding fractions even if you give many 
lessons, but most of your pupils will add fractions 
exceptionally well for children. A lesson like 
this one suggested is much more interesting as a 
whole, than one where every pupil has the same 
topic to prepare. Where every one in general, 
and no one in particular is responsible for telling 
what all the rest know, there is no inducement 
for individuality in any way. 

Is it worth while, instead of having a question 
and answer week-end review, or perhaps a written 
test, to go with the pupils on a make-believe trip 
for the exchange of products, for just sight seeing, 
or a combination of business and pleasure? Let 
some pupil start with a cargo of raw cotton from 
Galveston to Germany. Perhaps some one has 
seen a lake, or ocean steamer loaded, or some one 
has a picture showing it. If not, I will describe 
it to the class—it is one of my chances. I must 
tell it so well that the pupils can shut their eyes 
and see it. 

Let them take turns in telling about the trip 
out of the Gulf, through Florida Straits, across 
the Atlantic, through the other waters to Ham- 
burg. Describe the harbor. Their Geography, 
the map and Carpenter’s ** Europe”’ will help here. 
While the sale of cotton, and the purchase of 
sugar, toys, or the products, is taking place, go 
for a trip on the Rhine, or overland to beautiful 
old Berlin, telling of the interesting things seen 
on the way. 

They have started a trip that they will want to 
continue at different times as each country is 
studied. They know about these things, and 
want to share them. What good times you can 
have, and how much good free oral expression you 
can get. 

The Geography assignment is full of materiai 
that may be shared in either of these two ways. 
Besides the pleasure and commercial trips taken 
from country to country, we can talk about the 
‘Rubber Industry in Brazil,’’ “*A Visit to Wash- 
ington, D. C.,”? “A ‘Trip in Africa with Roose- 
velt,”’ ** Australian Sheep Ranches,’’ **In a Gold 
Mine,”’ etc. Ali of this paves a way for good, 
original written language. Children must know 
something worth telling or sharing, and mast have 
the desire to share 1t in such good English that 
any one will be pleased to listen, before we can 


ever have good oral Language. 


A Durable House 
By Medicus Ransom 


In life’s small things be resolute and great.—ZLowe//. 

‘There, I’m through with that job,’’ Jack Lacy 
exclaimed in tones of relief as he pushed aside a 
paper, upon which he had been writing hurriedly 
for the past quarter of an hour, 

“You don’t mean that you've finished your 
composition, do you?’’ Frank Brian asked sur- 
prisedly, glancing up from one of the reference 
books which he was studying closely. *“‘Why, I 
haven't even started mine yet. I’m working up 
the material.”’ 

*“Why, of course I’ve finished it—’’Jack re- 
plied—**You don’t expect a fellow to put more 
than fifteen minutes on a little weekly composition, 
do you? It’s not a final test, or a prize essay 
we're working on.‘ But one would judge that you 
were compiling a book from all those reference 
volumes you have around you, and all the pains 
youre taking with your task. I’m willing to 
‘cram’ on finals or sit up two-thirds of the night 
before ‘exams’ if need be, but I don’t see any use 
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in taking so much care with a weekly ‘theme.’ ”” 
‘I’ve always believed that if anything’s worth 
doing at all it’s worth doing the best one can,”’ 
was the thoughful answer. **These weekly themes 
seem small thiugs, because we have to prepare 
them so often, but they represent our work just 
as much as finals do, and I dislike to hand in 
carelessly prepared work just because it’s a small 
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task. Anyhow, I’ve always found that being 
careful with little things makes big things easier 
for a fellow; for, after all, the great things are | 


made up of the small things.” 

“You may do as you please, but I’m not going 
to wear myself out working over trifles. I don’t 
see how you ever get anything done, wasting so 
much time on small duties,’’ said Jack, turning 
hastily to his Latin grammar. “I don’t believe [ 
any duty is a trifle, and I don’t count time spent , 
on it as wasted, for if I exercise care as I go, it 
saves time in the end, and, by systematic arrange- 
ment, I can manage to get through with my work 
vy the end of the study hours,”? Frank argued 
thoughtfuly, as he took up another reference book. 

**There, don’t preach, old fogey,”’ Jack inter- , 
rupted his room-mate laughingly, “‘for I want to 
hurry through the conjugation of this verb, and 
run down to the library and look over some of the 
new magazines which have just come.”’ 

For a few moments the students were very busily 
engaged with their respective tasks at the opposite 
sides of the table. For four terms they had been 
room-mates, and excellent friends, and their dif- 
ferences of opinion—their arguments, seemed 
never to lesson their friendship. ‘They were now 
seniors at Bradley’s Academy, and of course felt 
their importance as upper-classmen. 

“Well, old slow-coach, I’m through with my 
studying, and you’re just well started on your 
composition, So long—I’m going down to the 
library’? said Jack Lacy, throwing aside bis book, y 
and hurrying out the door, whistling a merry air 
as he went along the hall. 

As the graduate English students assembled in 
their class-room on the following Friday, a 
stranger of distinguished appearance sat beside 
Dr. Bradley at his desk. 

“Who is he?” some of the students whispered 
to their neighbors, but no one was able to answer 
the question. 

Presently Dr. Bradley arose, and addressed tie 
class :— 

“Young gentlemen,’’ he said, with character- 
istic, simple dignity, “‘it is my pleasure to 
introduce to you this morning Dr. Frederic 
Churchill, President of our State University, 
which institution most of you expect to enter next 
term. Dr. Churchill arrived last night for a brief 
visit to us, he will now speak to you.”’ 

Every pair of eyes in the class-room gazed in- | 
terestedly at the college president as he rose froin | 
the desk. The graduate students talked much of | 
their plans for their university course, and now : 
they beheld their future chancellor and instructor, 
with keen concern. 

**My prime object in visiting this institution 
of learning which so admirably equips young men 
for our university,’? Dr. Churchill announced in 
the course of his remarks, *‘is to select an as- 
sociate editor for our college literary publica- 
tion. We have determined, after due considera- 
tion, to entrust that honor to a member of our 
freshmen class. We like toencourage and interest 
our new students, and to identify them with our 
work as early as possible. We believe that the \| 
appointee will appreciate this trust fully, and will 
enter upon the office with fresh interest and en- 
thusiasm. Some may doubt the justice of my 
manner of selecting the man for this position, but 
I have followed what I believed to be the wisest | 
and most just plan. I have always been of the 
opinion that the fairest test of a man’s work is 
not something especially prepared for a specified 
occasion, —-a contest for a prize, or a final exam- 
ination paper for instance,—but his everyday 
work, that is his smail, daily routine task. The 
best student, and the best workman is the one who 
is faithful and resolute in the small, daily duty. 
Anybody can put on extra steam, as it were, for 
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an especia] occasion, where a coveted honor or 
prize is in view, but only the best student, the 
most faithful workman, toils over the smaller 
tasks, and tries todo his best all the lime. ‘There- 
fore, 1 determined not to announce my visit to 
you before my coming, nor the object of that visit. 
I have come upon you unawares, as our Master 
willcome upon us all some day. I have examined 
your everyday, common tasks. I have taken for 
example the weekly themes which yuu handed to 
your teacher on the day before vesterday. I have 
read them carefully, and have selected from the 
lot the composition which seemed to me to repre- 
sent the greatest care, the most faithful prepara- 
tion, and the most substantial material. A good, 
strong, durable house is slowly, carefuily Built 
and only the best material is used. I tried to tind 
the most durable house, and I’ve selected Mr. 
Frank Brian as its builder. Mr. Brian, will you 
please step forward and receive your official ap- 
pointment as associate editor of the University 
Record ?”’ 

Amidst the applause of his fellow-classmen, 
Frank received the unexpected honor. The timid 
young man was so overcome with emotion and 
surprise that he could find no words with which to 
express his appreciation. He wanted to get away 
to some quiet place, where he could grasp the 
happy truth of the situation all alone. As soon 
as he could escape his mates’ congratulations, he 
slipped away to his room, but Jack Lacy was al- 
ready there awaiting him— 

‘**Frank, old fellow,’’ said the devoted friend, 
“I’m so proud of you, and glad of your honor, It 
was only the just reward of faithful labor. I 
guess I’ve been wrong about your wasting time 
over trifles. I guess they’re the substantial ma- 
terial with which you’re erecting a durable house. ”’ 


Neglected Chapters of Physi- 
ology Textbooks 


By Ruth U. Prose 


It has long been a wonder to many why the 
chapters on Accidents and Emergencies in our 
physiology texts should receive so little atten- 
tion in the schools. When these subjects are 
rightly presented to the pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades, the information received will be of 
untold value to them. 

We have but to glance through the columns of 
the daily papers to learn how great is the number 
of deaths due to the neglect of minor accidents, 
and how much suffering results from ignorant 
treatment of small wounds. We all know that 
intelligent treatment would prevent the greater 
share of blood-poisoning cases. Excitement, which 
renders a person worse than useless in case of ac- 
cident to another, is generally due to ignorance 
of what todo. Knowledge of what to do and liow 
to do it would make him cool and efficient in an 
+ aad and perhaps be the means of saving a 
ife. 
Instruction regarding the proper treatment of 
accidents, and practice in carrying out these in- 
structions will give pupils a working knowledge 
that will fit them for almost any emergency. 

No teacher can properly teach the subject unless 
she thoroughly understands it herself. She must 
know what todo and how to do it deftly. A 
good textbook will give her all the needed in- 
formation, but skill in actual work must come 
from practice. Plenty of materials with which 
to work is another necessity. These cost but a 
trifle and may be used over and over again. 

One day each week should be taken from the 
regular work in physiology, using both the study 
period and recitation period for this work. As 
clear and rapid thought with prompt action is re- 
quired, so care must be taken that too much new 
work is not given at one time. Constant repeti- 
tion is necessary. Drill, drill, drill until **what 
to do’’ is so closely associated with each emergency 
that the one is never thought of without the other 
coming quickly to mind. 

The materials should always be at hand. They 
can be kept in a large pasteboard box in the 
room. fee that the box is neat and clean and 
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free from dust. This, in itself, will be a valuable 
lesson to the children on the care of the medicine 
cabinet at home. 

In the box should be the following articles: 

A square of unbleached muslin large enough 
for a sling. 

Six pieces sf white cheese cloth, triangular in 
shape, in proper sizes for bandages for the head, 
the ear, the hand, the wrist, the foot and the 
finger. Small pieces of the cheese cloth to be 
folded for packs in applying salve, or anteseptics. 

A square of white flannel for hot pack in cases 
of bruises, black eye, ete. 

Absorbent cotton, for toothache, nose bleed, 
etc. 

Pure Castile soap for cleansing wounds. 

Square of surgeon’s plaster (not court plaster) 
for drawing edges of wounds together. 

Some good antiseptic (bichloride of mercury 
tablets are most easily kept and prepared. ) 

Lime and linseed oil for making carrow oil for 
burns. 

Common 
mustard, 

Needle, white thread, safety pins and small 
scissors. 

This simple outfit, which will cost less than one 
dollar, contains all that is necessary for the treat- 
ment of any accident not serious enough for a 
doctor’s care. 

Everything is now ready for actual work. First 
take up the subject of carrying an injured person. 

The scarf for a ring seat, or two large hand- 
kerchief's will do, and a shaw! for a blanket seat 
can be easily borrowed from the pupils. Teach 
all five methods of carrying and let the pupils 
practise carrying their schoolmates until they can 
do so deftly and gently. ‘I'hey will easily select 
the position best suited to different cases of ac- 
cidents. his is the time also to teach the square 
knot in place of the *‘granny’’ knot which is so 
uncertain. 

In teaching the use and placing of bandages, 
explain why they should be triangular, what size 
to use and how to adjust them so they will not 
slip. Emphasize the use of the square knot. 

Give much emphasis to the treatment of punc- 
tured wounds. Show why they are the most likely 
to cause blood poisoning and tetanus. Let the 
pupils really prepare the antiseptic wash, go 
through the action of cleansing the wound, using 
the antiseptic, and dressing the wound. Make 
tnem understand the value of the thorough clean- 
ing of the surface around the wound and of squeez- 
ing the blood out a little more to cleanse the 
deepest place. Now is a good time to teach them 
the value of boiled water as an antiseptic and the 
baking of bandages. 

In dressing a clean cut let the pupils cut the 
strips of plaster, moisten and fasten to either side 
of the cut (or a mark on the skin to represent one) 
and draw the edges together with needle and 
thread. ‘They will readily see why this is of much 
value. ‘They must learn to work rapidly in this 
as if the cut were bleeding freely; and also how 
to lessen the flow of blood. 

In cases of bruises, blackeyes, and other injuries 
requiring hot applications, show the pupils how 
to wring the flannel pack from hot water by using 
a towel. 

When giving the proper treatment of burns be 
sure to give them much practice in different me- 
thods of smothering flames in case of fire. In this 
it is best to let them use whatever is at hand, for 
this is one of the things necessary in actual cases 
of fire. Warn them against the use of flour and 
other sticky substances 1n dressing a burn. Em- 
phasize the value of the use of warm water to ease 
the pain while the carrow oil bandages are being 
prepared. 

Lead your pupils to see that accidents, however 
small require attention, and that simple home 
remedies used at the proper time and in an intelli- 
gent manner will save many hours of suffering. 
Impress on their minds that to care for small hurts 
is not childish as so many have been taught to 
believe. 

That teacher and pupil will enjoy doing this 
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work is certain, so do not longer neglect these in 
portant chapters of your textbooks. 


Physical Culture in Schools 
By Nancy Kampf 


In many city schools physical culture is ¢ 
part of the regular curriculum, but too oftey 
it is neglected in the country schools. Indee« 
where one teacher is doing her best to teach af 
the grades, from the primer to the eighth grade 
it is hard to find time for anything but the re 
quired studies, 

But poise, or one’s bearing, has se much to de 
with one’s success in life; while developing the 
mental poise by no means should the physical 
poise be neg&cted. How often we see boys an 
girls from little tots on up slumping around, never 
standing entirely erect, throwing themselves out 
of shape in order to find a muscle a little stronger 
than others to support them. ‘This is all habit 
and a very serious one, too. What is the result? 
Crooked, bent, unbalanced forms, muscles and 
nerves out of place, unable to perform their fune- 
tions properly, consequently a weakened body. 
Our muscles must support us and carry us around, 
then why not use the proper muscles to keep us 
upright and perfectly balanced? They are just 
as easily trained to do their work as the set that 
holds us up in a crooked attitude. 

Country children usually get more exercise than 
their. city brethren, often getting too much of cer-§ 
tain kinds, making them all the more apt to slouch 
in order to rest over-wearied muscles. 

First of all, teach them to stand well. What is 
more beautiful than a well-formed body, nicely 
poised and balanced, moving along with grace 
and freedom? Have them stand by their desks, 
back straight, chin up and in line with toes, chest 
raised, ‘hey shouid feel the muscles all along 
the body almost lifting them to their toes, Then 
balance lightly on toes. ‘Those who clutch at the 
desks or move their feet to regain their equili- 
brium are not balanced properly. Their mus- 
cles are. stiff and not under control. 

This is the main exercise for correct standing, 
so practise persistently until pupils are able to 
poise on toes naturally and easily. While so 
poised, have them swing arms toshow they are 
perfectly limber, then still balancing on toes sway 
from side to side and backwards and forward to 
see if muscles are under control. 

Another and more difficult exercise is to bal- 
ance on toes, step forward on right foot, throw 
ing hands above the head-—stretched arms—at 
the same time transferring entire weight to right 
foot, lifting left foot slightly from the floor, 
Hold a moment, step back to position and repent 
with left foot. 

This exercise may be modified by having pupils 
clasp hands lightly behind back and walk on tip 
toe, taking as many steps as convenient. 

No doubt the teacher can add many exercises to 
these. ‘Teach them the importance of a correct 
carriage. It will give them self-possession and 
the ability to appear well in any company—an 
asset not only valuable in a social way, but one 
that is a strong advantage financially, 





There are now many devices which are valuable 
for beginners; they take interest in them and they 
are weaving the habit of succeeding. Success is | 
bringing about that which we desire, therefore 
every lesson properly worked out is a succeas. 
This child will not only work at school, but also 
at whatever task may be assigned to it out of 
school, and will make a success of it. Every time 
we allow our pupils to fail in school they are 
weakened, not only in their school work, but in 
their work out of school. How many fail in school 
from day to day. ‘They are not only failing, but 
they are losing daily courage and self-respect. 
Every recitation is a humiliation to them. The 
habit of failing does not end with the school days, 
but drags through the entire life. How many of 
the so-called ‘*failures’’ have carried this from 
the schoolroom.—Nebraska School Review. 
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A Difficult Thanksgiving 
By Lyt K. Fremd 
CHARACTERS 


‘Nine Boys, Eight Girls, 

Aunt Polly Jones, very nervous old 
lady. 

Uncle Silas jones, her husband, 

Billye Jones, their son, very bad. 

Betsy Jones, their daughter, very shy. 

Tom Nelson, their nephew, country 
boy. 
Jenny Nelson, their niece, Tom’s sis- 
ter, very fat. 

‘Cry Baby" Jones, another niece. 

-**Poet’’ Jim Jones, her brother. 

Jack Stafford, city nephew. 

‘Evelyn Stafford, his sister, a ‘‘smart 
Adec.”? 

Sue Willard, mischievous imp from 
city. : 
Nell Willard, her twin. ‘ 

‘*Nosey’’ Willard, their brother, 
Janie, excitable maid. 
The Grocery Man. 
The Butcher. 
The Baker. 

SCENE 
In Aunt Polly’s sitting room. Aunt 
Polly, Uncie Silas and Jatie preseut. 
Aunt Polly knitting, Uncle Silas whitt- 
ling, Jane dusting. 





Aunt Polly—I do wisi, Silas, I ladu’t | 


promised to let that crowd of children 
get our Thanksgiving dinner, I am get- 
tiny nervous about it. Suppose they get 
to playing or sowething happens! 
we haven’t even gota turkey fattening 
and pies and—(Jane interrupts. ) 
Jane—And no sauce, or oysters ordered 


Why, | 
|«do, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or—(dusts excitedly, knocking off books.) | 
| tion coming on, Uncle Silas? 


Uncle Silas—Here, here, Jane, do bet- 
ter than that! 
have the management of 
Polly? 

Aunt Polly— Well, you see Billye and 
Betsy just begged me aud bothered 11e— 
(Jane interrupts.) 


things for, 


What did you Jet them | 


Jane—And Miss Betsy said she was get- | 
ting so old and didn’t know how to run 


things— 


Aunt Polly—And Billve said he might | 


be head of a house some day— 

Jane— Might married, and 
said— 

Aunt Polly—Yes, they wanted to have 
a jolly Thanksgiving— 

Jane—And a good dinner—and— 

Uncle Silas--Here! here! you women! 
Hush! I'll go crazy. Jane, don’t you 
know your place! You're only 
maid! Polly, I wish you'd do your own 
work—it didn’t used to be this way! 

Jane (angrily) —My place! I’m a maid, 
am I? Well, has it come to the place 
where I ain insulted? (Cries in her apron, 
throws down feather duster and leaves. ) 

Aunt Poily (standing un slowly)—Do 
my own work! Doimy own work!! At 
my age, as nervous as lam! You are a 
brute! (Sits down crying.) 

Uncle Silas--Here, Polly, stop that. 
Of course you are too delicate to do your 
own work, But these kids will just have 
to give up their foolish idea of getting 
the things ready for dinner. I’ve said it 
and I mean it. 

Aunt Polly—Give it up? When our 
children have set their little hearts, on 
it and all the other children too? How 
can you be so cruel? (Criesagain.) You 
don’t want anyone to have any pleasure. 
(More tears.) 

Silas—For heaven's sake, hush! Let 
them do it if you want to. Let them 
move the front porch and tear down ite 
kitchen, only don’t blame me. 

Auut Polly—Well, I never do, do I? 
Why, here is Betsy! Betsy, dearie, 
where is your brother? 

Betsy —Gone to station, train’s coming. 
Guess Jack and Evelvn and Sue and Nell 
and Nosy will be on it. 


get they 





ST 


the | 





Uncle Silas—Betsy, aren’t you ashamed 
to call Robert, Nosey? 

Betsy—No, I'm not, dad, he’s awfully 
‘fnosey.’’? But if you say so I will call 
him (aside) ‘‘ Nosey.”’ 

Enter Jane (excitedly)—Here they 
come! Here they come! (Dusts every- 
thing, even Uncle Silas.) 

Uncle Silas—Great blazes! 

(Enter Billye followed by Evelyn, 
Jack, Sue, Nell, and Nosey. All go up to 
Aunt Polly and greet her.) 

Billye—Here comes the procession. 
Greatest collection of trained animals in 
the world. 

_ Evelyn—With the greatest donkey in 
captivity for their leader. 

Nosey—Let’s see if it will bray! (Catch- 
es hold of Billye’s ear.) 

Billye—Ouch, let go! 

Uncle Silas—Boys! 


Billye—Ile thinks because he is from 


town he can do as he pleases, 
Jack—Shinny on your own side, Nosey. 
Sue—Boys, don’t fight? 
pinches Nell.) 
Nell--Never fight (aside) while any- 
one is looking. (Pushes Sue.) 


Aunt Polly—No, if you all fight, I'l | 


not let vou all prepare for dinner. Now! 

All—We’ll be good! We'll be good! 

Sue (aside) —For nothing— 

Nell (aside) —But fun. 

Evelyn—What are you going to let us 
Aunt Polly. I want to get busy. 
(Jane lays duster down.) 

Nosey—Busy doing nothing? 
makes a face) How is the tobacco ques- 


Uncle Silas—Very well at present. Next 
spring will be the time to see. 

Nosey—Pity there aren’t men in Ken- 
tucky big enough to fight this out. Now 
if I was grown— 


Jack —You’d practise running, I guess! | 


(Winks at Sue who hides Jane’s duster. ) 
Nosey—Jack always was a coward. 
Nell—Tain’t no disgrace to run. Jane, 

what ate you looking for? 


Jane—I had my duster a while ago and | 


I got so upset and worried — 


Aunt Polly—You must, have mispiaced 
it! Look around children for it. 
dren pass it from one to another while 
she is talking) Strange how things do 
get away. I lost a ring once and it was 
gone a year before I missed it. Oh, I 
mean before I found it! 


slips handle of duster in Uncle Silas’ 
pocket. ) 

Jane (looking around)—Well, you see, 
your pa gave it to you, and when you 
was fat, it was tight, but when you got 
thin, it got thin, too—oh, I mean— 

Sue—Why Jane! Oh Uncle, what are 
you doing with that duster in your 
pocket? 

Billve—Didn’t you 
looking for it, Dad? 

Uncle Silas—In my pocket? 
the luck! How did it get there? 

Betsy—Jane put it in by mistake. 
Thought it was your glasses, I guess. 

Nell—Or your pocket handkerchief. 


know Jane was 


Consarn 


Sue—Maybe your hand, even. Are 
you nearsigiited, Jane? | 
Jane—I’ll1 not stay where you little 


pests are. Just because you are from 
town, you think— (goes ont) 

Uncle Silas—Children, you must not 
make Jane mad. We never cross 


Nell—Goodbye, Uncle Silas. 
hand.) : 


Sue—Goodbye, bring back an appetite. | 


Jack—And a good temper. 
get anything to eat. 


(Winks and | 


(Evelyn | 


(Chil- | 


No, I haven't | 
found it yet. How was that, Jane? (Nell | 


her. 
Now make yourselves at home. (Leaves.) | 
(Waves | 


It may not | 


Kvelyn—The idea! I could prepare a 


| 
| whole menu. 

| Nosey—To eat it, yes. 

| Sue--Hush, Nosey boy. 

| Aunt Polly—Now whatare you children 
| going to do? Tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
| and— 


Betsy—Oh,, here come the rest. Hello 


| Here are all the cousins. Come and | 
| speak to them. (Enter the children men- 
tioned.) 


Mary—I'm so glad to see you all. 
Aunt Polly how are you! It is so sweet 
to see you again. 

Billye--Maple sugar or sorghum 
lasses? 

Sue—Or stick candy? 

Nell—Maybe it is honey. 
bee, cry. baby? 


1lo- 


Are you a 





Willard. 
Nosey—We thouglit you 
you think everything so sweet. 
Mary—(cries). Make him hush! Aunt 
Polly, please don't let him make fun of 
me ! 
Poet jim— 
Well, we are here, never fear, 
Tell us true what will we do. 
Jack— Without a doubt, cut poetry out. 
Evelyn—Yes, poet, give us a_ rest. 
| Jenny you aren’t trying to hide behind 
Tom, are you? 
Tom—What’s the use. 
see everyone, jenny. 
Jenny—lI-I-I-I have seen them. Idon’t 
want to do any talking or, or, nothing. 
Nel]—She don't want to talk, Sue! 
Sue—Or be seen, Nell! 
Nosey—She is no kin to 
(They make a face at him.) 
Poet Jones— 
As sure as we are living 
| We must think of dinner for Thanks- 
giving. 
Kvelyn—I can’t talk verse but poet is 
right. What shall our plans be? 
Sue—Let’s do something interesting. 


might be, 


Come here and 


you two. 





Nell—And have some fun. 
| Jack—And see who gets in most scrapes. 


Betsy—And who gets out of them best. | 


Aunt Polly—And who gets the most to 
eat! 

All—That’s right. 
Polly. 

Cry Baby—I bid to get the turkey. 
I’ll get it 


Hurrah for 


Billye—Ah, chase yourself. 
inyself. 

Jack—Guess not—ime for the game! 

Sue—I know where good turkeys grow! 

Nell—Where no one can 
| them, too. 
| Tom—Let the country boy catch the 
turkeys. 

Cry Baby—Then I'll get the pumpkin. 

Jack—Not if I know it. 
— (Poet interrupts.) 

Poet—Don’t you see, the pumpkins for 
me. 
| Cry Baby—I'll get the oysters and rai- 
sits. 
Evelyn—Cry Baby, we'd 
| you with them. 
| Betsy—I’ll tend to them myself. 
Cry Baby (crying)—Well, if I can’t do 

anything I'll not play—I’ll go home. 
(Cries.) 


see us get 


never trust 


| Sue—Mary, Mary, quite contrary, low | 


does your garden grow? 

Nell (uockingly, tossing her head from 
side to side)—In sobs and tears and ugly 
smears on her face above and below. 
| Betsy—Cry Baby, cry, put your finger 
in your eye. 

Cry Baby—Oh, Aunt Polly! Make them 
; hush, please make them hush. (Crying.) 





a uieanpammpennene-h 








Mary and Jim and Tom and Jenny, too. | 


Oh 


Mary—You know I’m nota bee, Nell | 


Aunt | 


I know where | 








Aunt Polly—Children, you must not 
tease Mary. Billye stop puiling Jenny's 
hair. Now who is going to get the tur- 
key, and the cranberries and the oyster 
and the pumpkins and the— 








Jack and Nosey—I am! I am! 

you are not either. 
Sue and Nell—We 

Polly! 
Billye—I’]1] tend to it, mother. 

| Betsy—No he’ll not! I waut to! 

Evelyn—Well, I'm company, I guess! 

'So I will! 

Cry Baby—Let me! 

Poet Jim— 

' Settle the trouble, as 

bubble, 

By letting me find things of this kind. 
Sue, Billye — Dor’t listen to 

Let me! Let me! 

Aunt Polly (hands over her ears) —Get 

} out of here, every one of you. Each get 
what you can. If we get too much we 

j can sell it. Go on now, and be good. 
Jack—I'll get everything. 
Betsy—You’ll not, smarty. 
Jenny--I'll try to get a pumpkin or, 

mayvbe-— (blushes) 


No, 


will, let us, Aunt 


Let me! 


you’d break a 


| = Jack, 
| them! 


Ail—Goodbye, goodbye. 

Aunt Polly—Such a racket! I'll go 
distracted if I have to keep them till to- 
morrow night. I’ll bet I have a wagon- 
load of food, but anything for quiet. I 
wonder where Silas is! Just like him to 
desert me to that mob. (Fretfully) Jane, 
Jane, where are you? 

Jane—Here, I am Miss Polly. 
children gone? What a muss 
made. They’s awful, Miss Polly. 

Aunt Polly—Don’t talk of my own 
nieces and nephews that wav Jane, chil- 
dren will be children. 


Is them 
they’s 


Jane—Yes’m, and some of them's more 
so. : 

Aunt Polly—Who is 
Jane? 

Jane—Laws a 
Come in. 

Groceryinan—Good morning, Ma'am. 
What is your order for tomorrow, Ma'am? 
You haven’t given it and I thought I'd 
stop and get it. 

Aunt Polly—Why, I want some—(Jane 
makes signs) that is, I don’t care for 
| anything today. 


that 


knocking, 


mercy, let's see who! 


(Enter Groceryman. 


Groceryman—Nohing, today! Oh yes, 
| but for tomorrow, you'll waunt— 
Aunt Polly--Nothing! Nothing at all! 
Grocervinan—But, it is Thanksgiving, 
| Ma’am surely— 
Aunt Polly—Surely, I 
want. 
Groceryman—You don't want nothing? 
Aunt Polly—f want nothing. Close 
the door, Jane. {He yoes.) 
| Jane—He 
r Miss Polly! 
Aunt Polly—Yes, he was persistent. 
Jane—Kinder thought something was 
wrong with you, Mtss— 
Aunt Polly—Jane! (Jane drops duster. 
Loud knocking.) 


know what I 


was powerful determined, 


Aunt Polly—See who it is, Jane. 
(Opens door, enter butcher, ) 
Butcher—Good morning, Ma’am, IHave 


you your turkey ready for me to take 
down and kill and dress? 
| Aunt Polly— No, it is not quite ready. 

Butcher—Not in the coop? 

Aunt Polly—No, it isn’t in the coop. 

Butcher—I’]l catch it for you, if you'd 
like. My brother is taking care of the 
butcher shop. ‘ 

Aunt Polly—No, I don’t want it caught. 
The fact is—well, I haven’t one yet. 

Butcher—Haven't gotten one? Well, 
| you’ll want to buy one already dressed 
| then, how big? 
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Auut Polly—I don’t know. 
jon’t want one. 
Butcher—Don't 
Thanksgiving? 
Ma’am, do you? 
Aunt Polly—Close that door, 
(Ile goes.) 

Aunt Polly—The impudent man! As 
if I had to eat turkey on Thanksgiving ! 
Jane—He thought you were crazy, Miss 
Pol— 

Aunt Polly—Jane! Jane!! (Drops her 
duster again. Lond knocking. ) 


That is, I 
turkey on 
fee] bad, 


want a 
You don’t 


Jane. | 





Aunt Polly—See who’s at the door, | 
Jane. (Knter baker.) 
Baker—Good morning. Ma’am. Just | 


came from wy bakery and thought I'd | 
call to see if you'd want any pastry or 
puddings. Were your pumpkin piesa | 
success? | 
Aunt Polly--Well, no, er, yon see, I— 
You see, we didn’t bake any. 
Baker—Didn’t bake any? Oven out of 
order? You have such a crowd here 
you'll want lots of them, won't you? 
Aunt Polly— No, not so many. 
Baker—About how many? 

Aunt Polly—-Well, about—that is, none | 
at all. 

Baker—None? 

Aunt Polly—-None!! 

Baker—No pies? 

Aunt Polly—No pies! 

Baker—Vor all those poor children? 
Aunt Polly—For all 
dren! Good morning. 
Baker 
but 
Aunt Polly--Get out of here! 
crazy ! 

Baker— Let's hope for the best. 
out as she throws duster. ) 

Aunt Polly—-Oh Jane, they all think I 
am crazy. (Cries.) 

Jane—Yes'm. (Knter Uncle Silas.) 
Uncle Silas—What's the trouble, Poily? 
Aunt Polly—Trouble! 
I’m crazy. 

Uncle Silas—Crazy? crazy? why? 

Aunt Poily (half crying)—Because I 
would not let the butcher kill my turkey. 
How could I when I haven’t one? Or let 
the yroceryman take my order. What 
did I know to order, and the baker asked 
how my pies were, and—Oh, Silas, why 
did vou insist on letting the children 
prepare dinner? Didn't you think of me | 
once? 

Uncle Silas—Let them? 
swan | 


those poor chil- 


-l am sorry, sorry for you sure, 


I'm not 


{Goes 


Everyone thinks 


Me? Well, I 


Aunt Polly—Who else did it? (Foot- 
steps. ) 

Jane—Here comes someone ! 

Aunt Polly—Don't let him in! Don’t 
let him in! (Loud knocking, ) 

Billye—I say, let me in. 

Uncle Silas--Why, it is Billye! Let 


him in. 
Billye—Look at this glorious pumpkin ! 
Isn't ita beauty? Told you you could 
count on Bill. Now I'll go get some- 
thing else, Aren’t the rest in? The old 
slows! 
Aunt Polly—That’s a fine pumpkin, 
Billye. We'll have pumpkin pie at least. 
Billye (Winks at crowd)—Yes, we'll 
have pumpkin pie. I'll soon be back. 
(Goes out, Jane puts pumpkin on shelf.) 

: ae. 2 » | 
Uncle Silas--Things are not so bad, if | 
we wait. 
Aunt Polly (wiping her eyes)-—No, 
don't vou get blue over it. 
Unele Silas (aside)—Ilang these wom- 
en! Who done this crying? 
Enter Tom and Jenny Neilson (bearing 
pumpkins)—We landed them. Didn't 
we, Jen? Great big fellows too, Didn't | 
have a hard time getting them either, did 
we, Jen? 
Jenny 
Aunt Polly—It is nice of you all to 
bring them. 
Jenny—We' ll-yet-something else-won't 
we, Tom? 
Tom—Yes. Haven't the rest brought 
anything? Well, we will have pumpkin 
pies. (Starts out.) 


No-we-just-got-them, 


| oh, oh well, I 


| We can have pumpkin pies. 


Jane—Yes, we'll have pumpkin pie. | 
} 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Uncle Silas—Well, if everything rolls 


in like pumpkins we’ll have a feast. 
Jane—But turkeys and oysters and cel- 

ery and soup can’t roll. 
Aunt Polly—Hush, Jane. 


crying, and each bearing a pumpkin. 
Cry Baby has a turkey tail.) 

Nosey—Well, I got here with 
pumpkin all right! 

Cry Baby—So did I, but I haven't any- 
thing but the tail feathers-oo-oo. 
ing.) 

Uncle Silas—What is the trouble, Mary? 

Mary—Well I had—a turkey and, and— 
and it-—is gone! Olh—oo—oo! 

Nosey—And I got some oysters, but— 


the 


| but— 


Aunt Polly—Well, where are they? 

Nosey—-Well, you see, Cry Baby said 
she bet the turkey wouldn’t eat them, 
and I said we'd try and-— 

Cry Baby—I wanted that turkey fat and 
—ol: now—(Cries. ) 


Jane—But whiere’s the turkey, chile, | 


where's that turkey? 


(Enter Cry | I started out well, but headlong I fell 
Baby Jones and Nosey Stafford. Cry Baby | It went pell mell, as this fragment will 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| and displays part of pumpkin.) 
(Cry- | 


| over with pumpkins! 


| 


| them Jimmie, tell us? 


Cry Baby—Nosey said I couldn't beat 
it running, so I thought I’d try and, and, | 


beat me. 


run and run but—but—it 


Nosey—But we both brought pumpkins. | 


Let's go 
look for the others. (They leave.) 

Jane—We’ll have pumpkin pie. 

Uncle Silas—Pumpkin pie! 

Aunt Polly—Pie!! 

Jane—We could not tell them we had 
as many, could we? (Places them on 
shelf.) 

Anut Polly—Here comes Betsy. 
she will bring something useful. 

(Enter Betsy, bearing newspaper pack- 
age.) 

Betsy—Oh, mother, I’ve got the finest 
surprise for you! I found this poor lost 
one out in the orchard and have tended 
to it, and watched it so you could cook 
it on Thanksgiving day. Here it is! 

Aunt Polly—It is a turkey! 

Betsy—No, no, something more scarce. 
I knew they’d all bring turkeys! Itisa 
pumpkin for pumpkin pie! 

Uncle Silas—Pumpkin pie. 
by Jane and Aunt Polly.) 

Betsy—You are all surprised! I knew 
you'd be! We are sure of pumpkin pie, 
so I'll look up the rest. (Goes out.) 

Jane—Sure of pumpkin pie! (All shake 
heads helplessly. Sounds of laughter. 


(Repeated 


I know | 


Enter Jack Stafford, Sue and Nell, carry- | 


ing basket covered. ) 
Jack—Well, we have got them! 
Sue—We went in together, 
Nel]l— It was easier. 
Jeck—But we worked just as hard. 
Sue—And brought three things. 
Nell—One apiece! tliere! 
Aunt Polly—Buat what are they? 
Jack—Guess ! 
Sue—A guess around ! 
Uncle Silas—-A\ turkey? 
Nell—No. 
Aunt Polly —Oysters? 
Jack —No. 
Jane—Pumpkins? 
Sue—Yes, yes, good Jane. 
cover.) 
Nell—We would be 


thought three 


| enough to make all your pies. 


Aunt Polly—Oh yes, enough, plenty. 
So good of you children, but run and 
play now. (They ieave, talking about 
leap frog.) 

Aunt Polly—What are we going to do? 

Uncle Silas—Make pumpkin pie! 

Aunt Polly—Make pumpkin pie? 

Jane—Pumpkin pie? 





| words, ‘‘ Liberty, Equasity, and the Pur- 


(Takes off | 


| 


| 
Uncle Silas—Yes, make pumpkin pie! | 


You can’t make roast turkey or cranberry 


sauce or oyster soup out of them, can | land for bread, for hope, for freedom, 
you?) Pumpkin pie is all you can make. | and ye, the Native Born, to whom ¢ great 


Aunt Polly—Men are so unfeeling! 
Jane—Here comes Poet Jim and with a 


bundle not big enough to be a pumpkin | treasure house; for you are her forests, 


—glory be! (Enter Poet Jim.) 
Poet Jim— 


Alas! alack! Tho I come back, 


I did not succeed to fill your need. 
Aunt Polly—You brought something! 
Poet Jim— 

O this, my part, I give with my heart! 


tell. 
Uncle  Silas—Oh, 
What is it? 
Jane—Not pump—(He opens bundle 


stop your poetry! 


Aunt Polly—Take it away! Take it 
away ! 

Poet—Oh it is all right, though ’tis but 
a mite. 

Jane—Poet Jim, look at the pumpkins 
we have on hand now—we are running 

Aunt Polly—What must we do with 

(Enter Evelyn.) 

Kvelyn-—I brought a pumpkin—had to 
steal it too—isn't it fine—why—why— 
what are all those pumpkins for? 

Jane—For pie. 

Aunt Polly—Why didn’t you get some- 
thing else? 

Evelyn—Well, I love pie and— 

Uncle Silas—Well, you can eat your 
fill! 

Jane—But what will we do wiih all 





these pumpkins, Mr. Poet? 

Poet— | 

Why I would take these pumpkins, | 
That is, if I were wise, 

And turn them all into 
Rows of golden pies, 

And upon Thanksgiving day 
Would solemnly determine I 

Each child should have its fill 
Of the grand old pumpkin pie. 


Aunt Polly—Pumpkin pie. 
Uncle Silas—Pumpkin pie. 
Jane—Pumpkin pie. 


Sweet Land of Liberty 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


CHARACTERS 
America. 
The Spirit of Liberty. 
Nakuslita, an Indian. 
The Pioneer (Daniel) 
The Miner (Jolin) 
The Quaker (William) 
The Schoo] Girl (Alice) 
Pierre, a French Canadian. 
Mollie, an Irish Woman. 
Kate, from England. 
Stefano, a Greek. 
Paul, a Russian. 
Giovanni, from the hill slopes of Italy. 
Potaka, from Poland. 
Suzette, from France. 
joseph, a Lithuanian. 
Mariana, a Sicilian. 
Trigo, from Portugal. 
Wilhelmina, from Holland. 
Sigrid, from Norway. 
Marie, a Swiss. 
Koto, from Japan. 
Hans, from Germany. 
Homba, an Exquimau. 
Klara, from Hungary. 





| Native Born. 


Beside a tall white gateway on the top 
of which shine in letters of gold the 
suit of Happiness,’’ sits America, en- 
throned. Her garb is a white robe, and 
over it a flag. She holds in one hand a 
sceptre on which is perched a gilded 
eagle; and in the other a shield with the 
seal of the United States on it. On her 
head is a crown of golden stars. At 
America’s side stands Liberty, majestic, 
beautiful, robed in white and wearing a 
scarlet liberty cap bordered with a blue 
band on which are white stars. She car- 
ries a golden torch, the flames of which 
are also gold. It is a symbol, Beyond 
the gateway, but not yet seen, cluster the 
Nations. Standing behind Liberty, well- 
hidden from view, are the Native Born. 


Liberty--Oh, ye nations of the wrold, 
struggling, aspiring, coming to a new 


heritage is already given, I, Liberty, sal- 
reet 
her 


ute you! Here at the gateway, I 
vou! To you hath America opene 


ler wealth of grain, her mines, her 
rivers, her mountains, For you is her 
teeming soil ; the vastness of her prairies ; 





| built temples, 
| while the New World was all undreamed 


| land. It 
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the wideness of her grassy lands. ‘For 
you her books, where you may read the 
past ; for you her schools, where you may 
improve the present; for you her golden 
keys of Opportunity, that you may un- 
lock the doors of the future. These hath 
she given unstinted, willing, lavish. 
What do ye give in return? There is no 
wealth ye can match with hers. She 
asks of ye neither money nor lands; 
neither goods nor inheritance. She hath 
given you all. What will you give of 
guerdon that will not seem meagre? 
What can ye give that is in price above 
rubies, that hath more luster than cloth 
of gold? 
an army with banners; that shall be 
stauncher than any bulwark built with 
human hands? Gifts of heart and soul: 
these shall ye offer her. These shall out- 
last whatever else ye bring. Of these is 
a nation builded. Of these is a strong 
land made. Speak first, ye Native born. 
Say now what gifts ye bring. 

(All stand in a group behind America 
as they finish speaking.) 

Nakushta—I, son of a vanishing race, 
bring you memories that shall outlast 
our dust. 

Daniel—I, the pioneer, who love your 
forests and your mountains, bring you 
dauntlessness. 

Jolin—I, who learned the wealth that 
lay hidden, bring you energy. 

William—lI, of whose stock came Will- 
iam Penn and Benjamin Franklin, bring 
you steadfastness. 

Alice—I, who am your daughter, bring 


| you what I may of truth and sweetness. 


Liberty—This is from the native born. 
Speak, ye of the crowding natious. 

Pierre (with his violin under his arm, 
his eyes dreamy)—lI, Pierre of the plains 
of the North, bring you what my white 
drifts and pines and ylittering stars have 
given me—imagination. 

Mollie—Sure and I bring you a heart. 
that is always trying to look on the 
brightest side. ’Tis cheerfulness’ my 
gift is. 

Kate—Daughiters of Old England, born 
and bred on the sea-coast, hardiness is 
my gift. 

Stefano—With me, Stefano, a Greek, 
was ever a love of learning. Thousands 
of years ago my country was learned, 
made wonderful statues 


of. I bring you love of learning. 
Paul—I, Paul, the Russian, bring you 


| the gift of endurance. 


Giovanni—I, Giovanni, from Italy, 
hill-born and hill-bred, bring from my 
native land the unquenchable love of 
beauty. 

Potaka—Crushied is my dear land, Po- 
is a land of high hopes, of 
grace, of music. Forever it follows 
Freedom. I bring you a deathless ardor! 

Suzette—It is from France I come. I 
bring you gaiety, thrift. 

Joseph—Fiom far Lithuania I come. 
Mine are the Hebrew people. Wehave 
learned how to strive and to suffer; yet 
we hold to the thing we seek. I bring 
with me iron-learned fortitude. 

Mariana—From sunny shores I come, 
for I am born a Sicilian. Deft are my 
hands at pottery; nimble and quick at 
lace work. I bring you skill as my 
portion. 

Trigo—From Portugal do Icome. Ere 
ever the worid was old my people were 
great seafarers. I bring you the gift of 
courage. 

Wilhelmina—It is from Holland I 
come, a land of dykes and ot tulips; a 
land of tiles and of windmills. You 
should see how clean we keep it. As 


shining and new asa plate. Cleanliness 
is what I bring. 
Sigrid—My people were sea-kings- 


I come from the land called 
I bring you the love of ad- 


aforetime. 
Norway. 
venture. 


Marie—In my dear Switzerland they 
tell me my hands are never idle. I 
must be always knitting or scouring, or 
hoeing or seeding. I bring the power 
to labor. 

Koto—From Japan I come, the land 
called the Flowery Kingdom. Early 
there are we tauglit that the oldest heads 
are the wisest. Promptly we obey orders. 


That shall be more to her than’ 


>. 


tw 
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We never question our elders. I bring 
obedience. 
Hans—Germany is my land. I bring 





the gift of ambition. 

Homba—From the frozen land of the 
Esquimaux I come. There we must be 
content with little. We have Jong win- 
ters, black nights, and bitter cold. I 
bring uncomplainingness. 


Klara—From Hungary I come. 
my yifts is music. 

Liberty—Welcome, oh different na- 
tions, each with your gifts and symbols; 
each with vour store of the past; each 
with your arts and craftsmanship; each 
with your laws and songs; your hopes 
and fears and ambitions, See that ye 
strive to fulfill the spirit of good that is 
in ye. See that ye lend to this land a 
glory bright and unchanging. Foreor- 
dained, inevitably, her honor is your 
honor; her hope your hope. See that ye 
make, not asundering of states and of 
speech, but a mighty omnipotent whole. 


One of 


a (They all sing ‘‘America,’’ grouped 
about the figure of that name. ) 
A Real Thanksgiving 
5 By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 


Grandpa Goodman. 
Grandma Goodman. 
Alec Goodman, the long-lost son. 


Bob 
pom } Grandehildren. 
seorge 
Mary | 
CosTUMES 


Grandpa and Grandmia wear the ordi- 
nary costumes of old people. Grandpa 
may wear white beard made of cotton or 
wool fastened on wire and locped over 
ears. Alec is disguised as a_ tramp, 
slouch hat pulled down, and dark mous- 
tache or beard. Bob wears an Indian 
suit. The other children wear Pilgrim 
costumes. Harry represents Miles Stand- 
ish, George represents John Alden and 
Mary represents Priscilla. 


engi ab 


SCENE 

An old-fashioned living room or kit- 
chen, Grandpa and grandma are busy 
preparing market baskets of provisions. 

Mr. G—It does beat all, mother, low 
fast the years keep roJling ‘round. 

Mrs. G—Yes, it seems but a few inonths 
since we was a-packing these same bas- 
kets for last Thanksgiving. 

Mr. G—There’s considerable happened 
in that time, too, but taking everything 
togetiier I guess we’ve fared pretty mid- 
dling well. The crops have been good 
and the barns are more'’n full of grain 
and fodder. 

Mrs. G—And there’s plenty of potatoes 


ry and apples in the cellar. I only wish 
everybody was as well provided for as we 
are, 


Mr. G—We’ll try to make some folks 
happy with these baskets anyway. Ain’t 
no use in giving thanks for our own 
blessings ’til we’ve tried to help those 


around us that’s starving. That’s my 
way of thinking. 
Mrs. G—’TIwould be a pretty good 


world to live in if everybody thought 
just the same way. 

Mr. G—At any rate, it helps to digest 
the Thanksgiving dinner. I calculate 
we’ll have a good one tomorrow. 

Mrs. G—There'll be enough of it, any- 
way. I wish Alec was agoing to be here 
to enjoy it. I can’t help thinking— 

Mr. G—Don't do any good to be al- 
ways thinking. It’s better sometimes to 
let ‘‘ bygones be bygoues.’’ (Busy with 
baskets.) Well, I guess these are about 
ready. You’re sure you've got the Wid- 

} ow Brown's turkey in there all right, are 
ye? (Peeks beneath paper or cloth.) 

Mrs. G—-Why, of course, pa. 
don’t think I'd forget that, do ye? 

Mr. G—I didn’t think ye would, but 
then you know strange things will some- 
times happen. And Mrs. Stebbiu’s pun- 
kin pie? You're sure you hain’t lett! 
that out? 

Mrs. G-—Yes, I’m sure it’s in there, pa. 





You 


(Children’s voices are heard outside. ) 

Mr. G—Now here's the children com- 
ing to carry ’em. (Euter children.) 

Children—Oh, Grandpa, here we are! 


== - a ——— 








| Abundant is the winter store 


| From far and near, again we meet 


| And friends and loved ones gladly greet 
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Thanksgiving Day. 
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The toil of sultry summer’s o’er, | We rejoice, we rejoice, we rejoice, we rejoice, 
And harvest time has passed ; 1 
For the blessings of health, 
And the comforts of wealth, 


And today, let all people rejoice. 


And safe from winter blast ; 
The farmer whistles on his way 
A inerry tune of cheer, 
And welcomes glad T hanksgiv ing Day, 
The best of all the year. | 


Chorus— 
“Tam glad, I am glad, I am glad, lam glad; 
Doesn't pay, doesn’t pay, doesn’t pay to be sad ; 
Harvest home let us sing, 
And our gratitude bring, 
And today all be merry and glad.” 


III 


IV 


At evening time, around the hearth, 
Aglow with warmth and cheer, 
We have our gamesof boundless mirth 
| And sing our songs most dear ; 
The story of the Pilgrims old, 
Their struggles to be free, 
Aud countless trials then are told, 
| To give us liberty. 
Chorus— 
| Now all hail! now 
all hail! 
To the Pilgrims who dared on the great deep to 
sail; 
Then a brave Pilgrim band, 
Now a nation most grand ; 
| To our flag and the Pilgrims, all hail! 


About this board of cheer ; all hail! now all hail! now 
With thankfniness sincere ; 
We offer thanks and words of praise, 
For further bounties pray - 
And worship Him who guides our ways, 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 





Aud we offer our praise with a glad, happy voice | 


| here is for the Perkinses. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. G—So I see. You’re just in the 
nick of time. - 
George~-We’d been here quicker if it 
hadn't been for a tramp at our heuse. 
Mr. G—Pretty good time for tramps,eh? 
Bob—Yes, ma gave lim half a pie. 
Mrs. G—You see what Grandpa's got 
for ye to do? 
Harry—We know what it is. 
every year, don’t we, Grandpa? 
George—And we know what's in ’em, 
too. It’s turkey gobblers. 
Mary—And pumpkin pies. 
Harry—And cranberry sauce. 
lave some tomorrow, 
Grandma? 


We do it 


George—We'll 
ourselves, won't we, 

Mrs. G—Of course you will, 
hearts. 

Mr. 
pretty 
body 
is which. 


bless your 


G—And stomachs, too. You're 
sure to have your share if any- 
does. Now I'll tell ve which ones 
This one here on the end 
for the Widow Brown; tlhe next one is 
for Miss Miranda Finch and her sister 
Betsy; this one (picking up basket) is 
for Granny Stebbins; and this big one 
Now can you 


is 


remember? 

Ali—Yes! Yes! 

Bob—The big one is for the Perkinses. 

Mrs. G (looking over spectacles)—Land 
sakes! What have you children got on, 
anyway? 

Mary—Oh, we forgot. We came over 
to speak our pieces—the ones we spoke 


at school. Tiiese are the clothes we had 
fixed up on purpose. Do you want to 
hear us speak? 

Mrs. G—Of course we do. Come, pa, 


we are to be the audience. 

(Grandpa and Grandma sit down at R. 
and prepare to listen. ) 

Mr. G We're ready. 

(The children take places at L. in full 
view of both the audievce and people on 
staye.) 


All— 


—Go ahead. 


| One time there came a ship so staunch, 


Froin far across the sea, 


J |} And brought a band of Puritans 
= 


As brave as they could be. 
Oh, bleak and barren was the coast 
Where they were forced to land, 
nd not a friendly face was there 
To greet this Pilgrim band. 
Bob (stepping slightly forward) — 
But there were lots of Indians 
A-watching on the shore,— 
And, oh, such funny kind of folks 
They’d never seen betore. 
No doubt they did look very queer, 
In paint and feathers fine, 
And neither asked the other one, 
‘Oh, will you come and dine?” 
Harry (stepping forward) 
Miles Standish was thie c: iptain bold, 
A sturdy man and true, 
Who fought and worked with might and 
main 
The long hard winter through. 
One time he sent a messenger, 
A wife for him to seek, 
And of the answer he received 
I do not need to speak. 
(George and Mary step forward, ) 
Mary— 
Jolin Alden tried to do his part, 
You may be sure of that, 
But there’s a saying ever tric 
hat ‘‘Love’s as blind’s a bat.’’ 
George— 
Priscilla at her spinning wheel 
Was busy as/an elf, 
And this is what she said to him, 
‘*Why speak not for yourself?’’ 
All— 
When twelve long months had passed away 
With many hardships filled, 
And they had reaped a harvest rich 
From scanty acres tilled, 
They chose a day for feast and prayer, 
In the simplest kind of way ; 
So now you've heard the story of 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 
All Sing ‘Tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’ 
All hail the glad Thanksgiving Day, 
The Pilgrims’ day of days! 
And for the blessings we enjoy 
We'll give our heartfelt praise ; 


| And when we gather at the feast, 


With thankful hearts once more, 
We'll welcome there the needy ones, 
The strangers at our door. 
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(During the last of the song Alec peeps 

at the R. beliind the old people.) 

Mary—Ohi, Grandpa, look! There’s 
iat same-tramp that was at our house. 

Mr. G—Well, welll (going to door) 
Ve'll see about it. Come in, sir, come 
n, 

( (Enter Alec.) 

Mr. G—I s’pose likely you want some- 
hing to eat, 

Alec—To tell you the truth, sir, a bite 
o vat does come in handy now and then, 
mit just at this particular moment I’m 
onuging for something else—something 
reside mere bread and butter. 


J] Mrs. G—We can give ye a piece of | 


muunkin pie, or mebbe some gingerbread, Who Gives Us Our Thanksgiv- 


« Alec—Thank you, ma’am, I don’t refer | 
‘o eatables. 

] Mr. G—Mebbe 
“lothes, mother. 
yt chilly. 
yretty middling good yet. 


he’d like some warmer |} 
It is getting to be sort | 
I've got an old overcoat that’s | 
I can give 


ye that. | 
« Alec—Thanks! You’re very kind, sir, | 
sut I don’t need it in the least. What | 


do want is—but I can’t express myself 
n words. If you'll permit me, sir, I'1] 
ust sit down here and ask the younysters 
o sing the last part of that song over 
4gain—the part about the stranger. 

Mary—Oh, I know. Let’s all sing. 

All Sing— 

And when we gather at the feast 
With thankful hearts once more, 

We'll welcome there the needy ones,— 
The strangers at the door, 
Alec—There, that’s it! That just seems 

to strike a chord in my heart. Maybe | 

you think I’m too sentimental for a 

wandering fellow like me, but—but some- 

how I can’t help it. You see I used to 
have a pleasant home and—I used to sing 

a little myself. 

Bob—Sing something for us now, won’t 
you, Mister? | 

All—Oh, yes, do sing! 

Mr. G—You've got ’em all stirred up. 
I don't see any other way but you'll have 
to sing for ’em. 

Alec—I’m not much of an opera singer 
and iny stock of songs is limited to the 
old-fashioned kind. 

(The children appear greatly amused 
as he sings a stanza of ‘‘The Dearest Spot 
is Home,’’ or ‘‘Take Me Back to Home 
and Mother.’’ He should sing with 
much earnestness and feeling. Grand- 
ma’s face brightens and she becomes 
more and more ayitated as he sings. ) 

Mrs. G—Whiy, it’s our Alec, pa! 
our own Alec come back again. 





Mr. G (looking at him more closely )— 
Pshaw! You don’t think so, mother? 

Mrs. G—I know it. (To Alec.) Tell us 
truly, that you're our long-lost boy come 
home again. 

Alec—Ves, mother, I am your wander- 
ing boy—the prodigal son returned. 

Mrs. G—Oh, I'm so glad! (Throws 
her arms about his neck.) 

Mr. G (grasping his hand)—Yes, we’re 
all glad. You're jest as welcome as the 
real prodigal son was. 

Mrs. G—You're welcome 
posies in the springtime. 


as as the 

Bob —And aren’t you a tramp, after all? 

Mary—Are you really our Uncle Alec 
that we've never seen? 

Alec 
Alec and only a make-believe tramp. 

(The children clap hands and appear 
jubilant.) 

Mrs. G—But where--where 
been all these years? 

Alec—In the gold diggings, mother. 
First in British Columbia and then in 
Alaska. I have made a fortune. But it’s 
a long story and I will tell it later, for 
my wanderlust is over and I have come 
home to stay. 

Mrs. G—My dear boy! 

Children—Won’t this be a jolly Thanks- 
giving? 

Mr. G—You mustn't forget the baskets, 
children, 


have you 





| On Thanksgiving Day iltt!e Dorothy said, 


jae 


| And very good, too,—for ‘tis easy to see 


| The things that I cook; so 


| Said Dorothy then, in a satisfied tone. 
| But mother said smiling, ‘‘You are not 


| The grocer, the butcher, about it, they’d 


It’s | 





| The grocer said he only kept in his store 
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All—Yes, a real Thanksgiving—the 
best ever, 
(Curtain. ) 

The position of characters at close of 
scene is as follows: Alec at center, Mrs. 
G. at right, Mr. G. at left, children 
grouped about them with baskets in 
hands or on door in front. Mr, and Mrs, 
G. stand with arms resting on Alec’s 
shoulders. The tunes mentioned herein 
may all be found in ‘‘Old Favorite 
Songs,’’ F. A. Owen Pub. Co., price 5 
cents, with the exception of ‘‘Take Me 
Back to Home and Mother,’’ which may 
be found in ‘‘Home Songs,’’ Oliver Dit- 
son Co., Boston, price 50 cents. 


ing Dinner 


With many a nod of her wise curly head, 
The cook is as busy as busy can be, 


She gives us our Thanksgiving Dinner.’’ 


‘Oh no, little 
cook, 
‘‘Just think of the trouble your dear 

mother took 
In planning the dinner and getting for me 
tis mother, 


” 


Dorothy,’’ answered the 


you see, 
Who gives us our Thanksgiving Din- 
ner,’’ 
‘*Of course it is mother: I ought to have 
known,’’ 


right yet; 
‘Tis father who vives me the money to get 
The things for our Thanksgiving Din- 
ner.’’ 
But father said: ‘‘I earn the money, ’tis 
true; 





But money alone not a great deal can do. 

The butcher, the grocer, whose things we 
must buy, 

Should not be forgotten, for they more 


than I 
Will give us our Thanksgiving Din- | 
ner,’’ 


‘Oh, isn’t it funny’’, said Dorothy then; | 
‘‘And now, I suppose, if I asked these 
two men, 


say 
It surely is somebody else and not they 
Who gives us our Thanksgiving Din- 
ner.’’ 


And soon little Dorothy heard with de- 
light 
That her guess about grocer and 


were right, 


butcher 


What miller and tarmer had brought in 
before 
To help for the Thanksgiving Dinner. 





The jolly old butcher laughed long and 
laughed loud, 

‘“My Thanksgiving turkeys do make me 
feel proud, 

And one’s for your dinner: but then you 
must know 

The turkeys are raised by the farmer, and 


so 
He gives you your Thanksgiving Din- 
ner. 
|**Oh yes: ’tis the farmer: at last I’ve 


Yes, my dears, your own Uncle | 


found out.’’ 
Said Dorothy then witi a glad little shout, 
‘The miller must go to the farmer for 
wheat, 
The butcher from him get the turkey we 
eat 5 
Yes!—he gives our Thanksgiving Din- 


ner.’’ 


‘*But yet all the others had something to 


Mary—We're going with them now, | 


and then we're going home to tell 
mother. 
Mrs. G—Tomorrow we’ have a real 


Thanksgiving. 


do 

The miller and butcher, and grocer help- 
ed too, 

And then here was father and mother and 
cook. 


I never before knew how many it took 
To give us our Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ 


So said little Dorothy, full of surprise, 

And teeling that now she had grown very 
wise, 

But what do you think? 
it all out? 

Or was there still more she might learn 
about 

Who gives us our Thanksgiving Din- 

ner?’?’ 

—Emilie Poulsson in Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


Had she found 





Little Johnnie’s Version of 
November 


‘*Aush!’’ Johnnie, ‘’ November's 
here! 
’Tis the worstest month in all the vear; 
‘Taint winter, nor summer, nor nuthin’ 
at all, 
Jes rainin’ and blowin’ as makes the 
leaves fall. 
And when a fellow goes to bed at night, 
And tries to sleep with his eyes shut 
tight, 
trees outside are a-groanin’ and 
moanin’, my! 
And one, it’s a walnut, near the house, 
has his limbs up high 
On the roof, and he makes such an orful 
noise 
Like a bear was walkin’ across! 
Then I listen, an’ listen, an’ think it’s a 
voice 
I was hearin'’—sounds 
ghost— 
But pa says its the windmill goin’ round, 
As makes such an orful sound. 


says 


The 


much like a 


‘*T like summertime, I do, 

When there ain't no school nor nuthin’ 
to do, 

’Cept swimmin’ and fishin’ and layin’ in 
the sun; 


Watch bumble bees buzz and seein’ 
squirrels run; 

And eat cherries up in a tree— 

Gee! That’s the time for me.’’ 

Then Johnnie’s mind wandered frem 


cherries to pie ; 
The cherries are gone, thought he, with 
a sigh, 
And he remembered the pies his mother 
had baked, 
So yellow and fat and white cream-flaked : 
‘And ma, she gave me two slices—my ! 
How I like ma’s pumpkin pie. 
Gee! I wanted another, 
But ma, she says, bother, 
You're an orful sinner 
To want three slices of pie for dinner! 
But ’twas pumpkin pie, and I like it the 
best of all— 
And pumpkin pie is only made in the 
fall, 
That's what my ma says, 
And ma knows, I guess! 
Yes, there’s only one pumpkin pie-time, 
I remember, 
And that's in November. 
If I'd been the Lord, though, 
I'd made pumpkins grow 
The hull year around 
And up on trees, ’stead on the ground. 
But, Gee! 
S'ppose the wind shakes a tree, 
And a pumpkin should fall on 
head !— 
’Twould knock a feller dead !— 
I dunno, but the Lord did well, 
’S far as I can tell, 
And November’s good ’nough too, 
So think I, don’t you?’’ 
—Muriel Grey. 


your 


Cometh a Blessing Down 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in the form of fashion, 

Cometh a blessing down, 


Not into land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest, 
Not to the sordid workling, 
Not to the knayish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant, 

Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame, 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whiose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yielded the Iningry food ; 
Unto the one who labors 
Fearless of foe or frown, 
Unto the kindly hearted 
Cometh a blessing down. 
—Manjsord'’s Magazine. 
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The Story of Baby Corn 


A happy mother stalk of corn j 
Held close a baby ear, 

And whispered: ‘‘Cuddle up to me, 
I’ll keep you warm, my dear. 

I’ll give you petticoats of green, 
With many a tuck and fold 

To let out daily as you grow, 
For you wi'l soon be oid.’’ 


A funny little baby that, 
For though it had no eye, 
It had a hundred mouths; ‘twas well 
It did not want to cry. 
The mother put in each small mouth . 
A hollow thread of silk, 
Through which the sun and rain and air 
Provided baby’s milk. 


The petticoats were gathered close 
Where all the threadlets hung, 

And still as summer days weut on 
To mother-stalk it clung; 

And all the time it grew and grew— 
Each kernel] drank the milk 

By day, by night, in shade, in sun, 
From its own thread of silk. 


And each grew strong and full and round 
And each was shining white ; 
The gores and seamis were all let out, i 
The green skirts fitted tight. 
The ear stood straight and large and tall, 
And when it saw the sun, 
Held up its emerald satin gown 
To say: ‘‘ Your work is done.’’ 


‘* You're large enough,’’ said mother stalk 
‘*And now there’s no more room 

For you to grow.’’ She tied the threads 
Into a soft brown plume— 

It floated out upon the breeze, 
To greet the dewy morn, 

And then the baby said: ‘‘Now I’m 
A full-grown ear of corn!’’ 

—Unknown. 


Do It Now 


If there’s a lonely heart to cherish, 
Do it now. 

If you wait some soul may perish; 
Do it now. 

You may only speak a word, 

But that word when it is heard 

May brigliten hopes so long deferred, 
Do it now. 


If there’s a fainting one to strengthen, 
Do it now. 

Wait not till the shadows lengthen ; 
Do it now. 

You may only sing a song, 

But that song before e’er long 

May waken faith, both clear and strong; 
Do it now. 


If there's a tempted one to succor, 
Do it now. 

If you wait. some heart may falter; 
Do it now. 

You may breathe an earnest prayer, 

And that prayer with word sincere, 

May keep a loved one from tlie snare; 
Do it now. —AMallie Thomasson. 

















For the restoration of energy; |, 
the relief of mental and nervous | 
exhaustion, and to give one a /}j ( 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.\ 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
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Thanksgiving 
By B. F. M. Sours 


Clad in the robes of purity, 
The world was white with stiow. 

In dreamy blasts the chilling winds 
Did o’er the dazzle blow. 

I wondered where the flowers were hid, 
And where the apples were, 


But bowed the head, and true prayers 


said, 
An humble worshiper. 


The scene was changed. 
ceased; 
The upland slopes were lined 
With dog-wood bloom and violets: 
The cold was left behind. 
Wild roses peeped a peep of joy, 
As, with their gush of song, 


The bird-choirs filled the hills and fields 


With gladness full and strong. 


The yellow dandelion blew 
His silken head away. 
The poplar-lilies came apace, 
And all was glad in May. 
The pink-and-white of apple-bloom 
Vied with the wild-flowers then, 
And robins sang that cherries red 
Had come to earth again. 


The laden fields were white, until 
The stubble told the tale. 

The gathered harvests filled the barns 
While yet the summer gale 

Swept the wild fields where pumpkins 

grew 

Among the standing corn, 

While want and care were everywhiere 
By plenty laughed to scorn. 


The autumn brought its song of rest 
Among the russet leaves, 

The chestnuts fell, the waning year 
Like sunset joy, receives 

The gold and copper on the hills, 
On tree and vine and bush, 

While birds a-gone leave fields and s.opes 
In pensive autumn hush. 


The year was full of light and song 
And wafted melody ; 

The days were glad with heavenly love, 
And peace—it brought to thee. 

O man— praise God for all the year!— 
Its glad montlis slip away, 

And here we pause to offer praise 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 





The Feast-Time of the Year 


This is the feast-time of the year, 

When hearts grow warm and home more 
dear ; 

When autumn’s crimson torch expires, 

To flash again in winter’s fires. 

And they who tracked October’s fliglit 

Through woods with gorgeous hues be- 
dight, 

In charmed circle sit and praise 

The goodly log’s triumphant blaze. 


This is the feast-time of the year, 
When plenty pours her wine of cheer, 
And even humble boards may spare 
To poorer poor a kindly share. 


While bursting barns and granaries know | 


A richer, fuller overflow, 
And they who dwell in golden ease 
Bless without toil, yet toil to please. 


This is the feast-time of the year, 
The blessed advent draweth near; 
Let rich and poor together break 
The bread of love for Christ’s sweet sake, 
Against the time when rich and poor 
Must open for Him a common door, 
Who comes a guest yet makes a feast, 
And bids the greatest and the least. 

— Selected. 


The Reason Why 


We learned it all in history—you didn’t 
think I knew? 

Why, don’t you suppose I study my les- 
sou? Course I do. 


The Pilgrim Fathers did it, they made | " 
| pleasant company and conversation act- 


Thanksgiving Day. 
Why? Oh, I don’t remember; my history | 
doesn’t say, | 
Or perhaps I wasn’t listening when she 
was telling why; 
But if the Pilgrim mothers were bnsy 
making pie 
I suppose they couldn’t botlier, and so 
that is the way 
It happened that the Fathers made our 
lanksgiving Day. 





— Selected. | 


The sleigh-bells 
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Physiology 
(Continued from page 23) 
lacteal, 


blood vessels. 


membranes, as is necessary when 
villi and blood vessels, is shown by 


following experiment. Break off a por- 


out the contents. 
shell from the large end, leaving the 
membrane. Half fill with molasses, Fill 
with water a wide mouthed bottle just 
small enough to keep the egg from slip- 
ping down. Place the large end of the 


egg in the bottle in contact with the 
water. Note the change of color of water 


in the bottle, which shows that the ma- 
terial in the egg shell passed througii the 
membrane. It must be remembered in 
connection with this that the walls of the 
intestine are not lined with dead cells 
like the egg membrane, but with living 
cells that probaby have an active share in 
-selecting the products to be passed 
through and changing them somewhat as 
the gland cells do. Little is known 
about the manner in which this is done. 

By the time the food reaches the large 
intestine, most of the 


the bile. If the digestive system is in 
good condition, little material that might 
be used by the body will be present. If 
digestion is imperfect, much good fooi 
material escapes the action of the diges- 
tive juices and is wasted, Since the 
fluids working in the intestine are alka- 
line, and bacteria thrive best in an alka- 
line’ medium, the contents of the large 


off poisons which are injurious if ab- 
sorbed by the blood. This does not hap- 
pen if this refuse is disposed of daily. If 
this waste is allowed to remain in the in- 
testine, it becomes more and more poison- 
ous, the poisons are absorbed by the 
blood, the bile is reabsorbed, and the 
whole body suffers as they are carried 
around it by the blood. 

The first step in caring for the diges- 
tion is to keep the teeth in good condi- 
tion so that they may do their work 
| properly. Next—use the teeth. Take 
plenty of time for eating, enjoy it, chew 
the food well. If the food is not en- 
joyed, less saliva and gastric juice are 
secreted and digestion is less perfect. 

Eat at regular and proper intervals. 
The children have all probably had the 
experience of becoming very hungry 
when it was time for a meal and losing 
this hunger if they had to wait too long 
to satisfy it. Eating between meals is 
objectionable because it destroys the 
fixed habits of the body and the appetite 
for the .regular meals. This does not 
mean that it is harmful for children to 
eat a slice of bread aid butter or drink a 
| glass of milk in the middle of the morn- 
ing or afternoon. They may need this 
extra light meal. It should not, however, 
consist of sweets, and should not be éaten 
too near the regular meal. 

Vigorous mental or muscular exercise 
should not be indulged in directly before 
or after meals. There is only a limited 
supply of blood in the body. If much of 
this is in the muscles furnishing material 
to be oxidized that they may work, it 
cannot be at the digestive system secret- 
ing the necessary fluids. For the same 
reason a bath, which draws the blood to 
the skin, should not be taken too soon 
after eating. Food should not be taken 
when one is very tired or nervously ex- 
cited as the fluids are not secreted in 
sufficient quantities at such times and the 
food is apt to ferment instead of digest- 
ing. Attractive table appointments and 











ually aid digestion. 


Most of the food which has been 
dissolved and chemically changed so that 
it can be used*by the body, is taken up 
by the blood. Tlie fats are taken up by 
the lacteals and later emptied into the 


The fact that liquids can pass through 
dis- 
solved food passes through the walls of 
the 


intestine are swarming with bacteria. 
Many of these are helpful. Some give | 


tion of the small end of an egg and take | 
Gently break the hard | 


Geography 


(Continued from page 8) 


Next we listened to an explanation of | 


the falls in the rivers that in many places 
must drop almost a mile from the time 
they leave the White Mountains till they 
reacli the sea, Ile also pointed out the 
fact that the mountains of Western North 
Carolina are the highest’ in the entire 
Appalachian mountain system. He named 
the streams that come down the eastern 
slope of these mountains, Next a map 
| of the Southern Power Company was dis- 
played, in which the fine work they have 


| done in seizing the power of the Catawba 


| terial, abundance of 


liquid has been | 
absorbed, leaving tlie indigestible refuse | 


é Ss vaste 1as been added by | 
ud some waste that has na 1 by | coarser cloth only. 


was shown with a complete network of 
electric wires by means of which they 
have transferred this power of falling 
water to be used in cotton mills a hun- 
dred miles away. 

The effect of abundance of raw ma- 
cheap power and 
plenty of cheap help from the monntains 
near by was shown in our next talk to 
account for the splendid growth in the 
number of mills in our own Piedmont 
section. We next compared this growth 


with the much smaller growth in the 
mills of New England and the United 
Kingdom. 

The number of pounds per spindle 


consuined by our section, by New Eng- 
land and by the United Kingdom brought 
out the fact that we are making the 
Then tollowed a dis- 


| cussion of why we do not make the finer 


| dren very much, 








sorts, and our possibilities along these 
lines. 

The reason for our mills running, last 
year, on short time interested the chil- 
for many of them had 
experienced the short pay. 

They were also much interested in the 
talk on where our cloth is sold, for it 
disclosed the fact that when we were 
running on short time Japan was supply- 
ing the people of China with what we 


had previously supplied them, The 
reason was that a mat’s wages in the 
Japan mill was but twenty-three cents a 


day while a child received but eight to 
ten cents. 

‘We were then interested to find a new 
market for our cloth and on looking at 
our twenty Latin American Republican 
neighbors, we found that in all but one 
of these states, England has a monopoly 
of the market. 

This study of cotton not only gives the 
child a theme in which he has an interest 
but leads him to feel himself related to 
all the busy people of the wo.ld. While 
but 9,000,000 are busy growing cotton 
and making it inio cloth almost two- 
thirds of the world’s clothing is involved. 
The great busy world is at once of more | 
interest to us because in so vital a way, 
are its people depending on us. 


When Mary Reads 


When Mary reads at sclioul, you know, 
She speaks the words off very slow: 
‘*T-see-a-boy,’’ and things like that, 
And ‘‘Thomas-have-you-seen-the-cat ?’’ 
And teacher says (don’t ever tell) 

That Mary can’t read very well! 


But whien she reads to Bob and mie, 
We scarcely want to stop for tea. 
She reads the most surprising oe. 
Of birds that talk, and beasts with wings, 
And mother always smiles to see, 

When Mary reads to Bob and me. 


It doesn’t matter what the book, 
Dear Mary only has to look 

To see the nicest stories there, 

She took Bob’s speller, I declare, 
And sweeter tales there could not be 
Than those she read to Bob and me! 


And so we’re sure that teacher’s wrong, 
And Mary’‘]1 head the class ere long, 
For though the grown folks all can tell 
What words the hardest letters spell 

It’s wonderful a girl so sinall 


\censihaaniatilnce | Can read what isn’t there at all! 
Get the habit of happiness. | 


— Youth's Companion. 





Popular Copyright Novels for Christmas Presents 


can be secured as premiums for taking subscriptions to Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans. 


Free samples of the journals and schedule of prices, 


premium offers, etc.. furnished upon application. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














| the mill life in New England and of how | 
it had been caused in large measure by | 


‘for the children—more agreeable work 
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When you talk t 
your pupils about hy 
giene impress upon thea 
the importance of cleas 
teeth. We will help by sending 
for all your class, Pledge Cards and 


Free Trial Tubes of 













































































Thousands of teachers have written us 
of how much assistance this material has 


been to them. An object lesson of this 
vital matter makes the children learn and 
remember. With good teeth will come 
better school work and better discipline 


for you. 


Take advantage of this opportunity~ 
get your class into the Sound ‘Teeth 
Legion. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is so delicious 
that the children use it eagerly. _It cleans 
safely, without harmful grit. 


Fill out the coupon be- 
low —there is no expense. 






— 





@S 





COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Please send me free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream for 









(If there is no Express office in your town write here ac- 


curate Express shipping pdidead) . 20s coc csvees sakeede 
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| Between Home and School 


@ e ; @ 
Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 2c; 
| Some sriendly intervals to visit thee.’’ 


| Between the parent and the teacher 
there must be a bond of unity in effort, 
else the work which each is striving to 


t Teachers, do you realize how highly your pupils value a little remembrance from you at Christmas time, even though it may be only a card ex- | 
‘pressing your good wishes and good will? A trifling amount will give your pupils far more pleasure than most of you realize, and it will pay you big returns 

in the good will of your pupils, which is an exceedingly valuable asset of any teacher. At Christmas time the air is full of the spirit of good will manifested | effect must fail, American Motherhood 

in the giving of little remembrances. If the teacher fails to remember her pupils in this way, they are disappointed, and a disappointed school Is not a | represents the parenthood and the homes 

jz00d recommend for the teacher. | of our land. Primary Plans and the 

| 

! 

| 

| 









For 23 years we have made a specialty of supplying teachers with inexpensive gifts for their pupils, and by buying and manufacturing them in im- Normal Instructor represent the schools 
mense quantities we are able to give far better values than the small dealer, This year we have many entirely new and exceptionally pretty and appropriate Therefore it is seemly that between these 
| two means which stand for the complete 
! | development of the child, there should 


‘ Dainty Gift Books Christmas Booklets | New Year Postcards | °« co-operation, understanding, fellow- 


| ship. From our publishing home in the 


sremembrances, some of which are described herewith. 


° Beautiful Ne Ye des s Ss e three assort- | 
at Half Price | sma an Sine Suleeearen! Al neg sittin valley of Otsego Lake we extend greet- 
ing to our neighbors across the hills, the 
Calendars | home of the F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


| To the hundreds of teachers who are its 
flowers with scripture motto, embossed, about sx11, patrons we stretch forth a friendly hand, 
worth double the price. Sceach, —_ , | You, working for the child in school, 
“ bg nay ——— about 10X12, | we for the child at home. Why should 
we not be friends? 
* You know what girls do when a new 
Christmas Cards and intimate friendship has been formed, 
don’t you? Tell each other their middle 
names, how old they are (I said g77/s), 
how many dresses thev’ve got, and a 
whole lot more just such interesting de- 
tails. Itisn’t a bad plan, after all. Whien 
you know the little things about a per- 
son’s intimate life you are better prepared 


Very pretty imported cards, assorted designs of 





fanye 
2 ae 35 























White covers with flowers in natural colors ind to say whether you want to travel with 
tithes in gold, A x6%). 16 pune of heavy anammehed ! hi t S Tae “ ° t t 1] R 
paper, beautiful rinted in colors and interspersed lim or not. So we are going 0 = you 
with flower | colors, a revelation for beaut some of the same sort of details about 
and econ pi j selve ‘ ‘,a 7+ , +L s ¢ 

hese are the. Titles : Christmas Token, Christ- | ourselves, and tien if you like us and 
mas Tide, Rose Leaves, Friendship Token, Parsic want to be ‘‘intimate friends,’’ as the 
om en a peter hfe ndlchorng le Nets, Thoughts | little girls say, why perhaps we shall all 
for Companions, have better times than we’ve ever had 

Publisher's price, 25¢ each | before. 
Our price, postpaid, 12', cents each | We wrote this story in the September 
SHOCIAS: “SHR A DEN saree NCS DOGS number of American Motherhood, so we 
_ Beautiful Art Books ,! | benutitully lithographed and embossed, four i}] le 1i 1 eo i | ‘ 7 
| oe ures StAT, beau, | inside paxes, large assortinent of entirely new designs will quote a little from that, and then i 
} Fast PV tifully printed on | ore ot our best bargains, souesly = ai eng Pn you send for that issue, you can look at 
" more thanour price, 4c each. r le ss for se >| : . - : 
fg i) heavy plate paper in | more than our price, 4¢ each sh alate als | the pictures and skip the reading abont 
| ; per A ; 
: colo i rold swith | ” ’ ’ : ees y 
oe ole pce eis lancer sive Rockies, 40h, Bcwach, them. You'll find plenty of other geod 
| py asthe reading to make up, some that was espe - 
Signs i t ral co ‘ - a j 
I ors accompa ney in HOLLY BOOKMARKS H cially prepared for teachers. 
hintaet. natied OD These Hotty Book marks are Cooperstown, State of New York, of 
titles aud « Moats thovraphed aid crmbossed, 7 a ft : ee ee <4, oa ° a 
\@ fq — oO ah pot : Ginches. 1 cent each. all villages in the United States, is pre- 
AY pi: 7] quiste floral desi & . eminently one that ought to be the center 
| y ye i in gold and natural Peacher so name printed on any at literary activity Her lived worked 

by ae ¥1 colors, each in a neat quantity for soc extra, Special Bargain Series 2 pore di a it - oF a thd t b . 
| y * | ‘ slates ia ial aaa ‘seated sae and died) anc 25 é , taber- 

| AS 6 1 box. | CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS These consint of two cards, about 4x6%, tied to. | 8? Praia und here lies the earthly se 

ff { Drivisiiets price, | \ book of 200 pages of Choice reci- gether with ribbon, The front card has designs of | Nacie of one of America s greatest novel- 
. ‘ tations and readings for Christmas, holly, scenery, ete., elegantly lithographed, with an | ists, Jauses Fenimore Cooper. This vil- 
Me cach, 30 cents. appropriate Christmas greeting, The second card has ares nee a , . . = 
| Oo ] ‘ ; : ‘ niin tlie Go oh un appropriate poem and is neatly priuted in colors. lage was founded by. William Cooper, 
——— * Our price, postpaid, CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS It is ouly a making ee — immense gaan that ather of James Fenimore Cooper, in 
Padded Series 25c each A povoein i ecg lal Christ- pe a 0 of er t em “ 2 cents each. i 1789. In the center of the village is a 
! Le ous, s. or 50 cents additional we can add a card with the beautiful litul ark wl vas the 1 > 
TITLES Tee ee names of pupils, teacher, date and place, on any sized eal 1 u little park where was 1e 1ome 
Under the Holly Bough, Flowers and Fruits from B ans ; ‘ie : order, This makes a specially beautiful Christmas of the Coopers, Otsego Hall, which was 
’ ~ a Claus sents, Se pke. . , i : r . ° 
Riley, Buds and Blo om from Py cng he mm ae say a : ! Souvenir. burned down in 1853. The site is now 
urel rom trownlu arise t rom i ips mas Tacs. 0e pkg K 
eco A a hp <erey eae marked by a stone statue o eerslaver 
= ked by a stone stat f Deersl 





See theese Loken ol the Valier tcbun Langieliow. Xmas Labels,gummed, wepke. — Other Styles, Single Cards -and his dog. The valley in which lies 


Rosemary from Shakespenre, Violets from Lowel “ j Otsee Lake ; 1 the Fille : f « s 
Beautiful Words from the Bible, Holly Berries from < h m™m rds ' Series A.—About 3!,%5'., embossed, assorted de- S€Zo ake ane 1€ V1 meS 0 Coopers- 
the Poets rist as Postca signs. ic, each, 120 for $1. | town is a narrow one. ‘The length of 
r s9 oe .*] SOE SOE SEM er re ee fr Main street from Mt. Vision at one end 

4 ~ signs, {2c Z 4 <4 . * . 
r™~ igh SPO BM Sr ak to Hannah’s Ilill (named for James Feni- 

Series E.—Very pretty, 5x7, embossed flowers and = 3 i" : 

/ w scenery, 2c. each, 60 for $1, More Cooper’s sister) at the other, is 
| short. It is a remarkably beautiful val- 








‘ ley, however, and has been likened by 
All goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. No travelers to that in which lies Lake Lu- 






Bcxe: ! free samples, Catalog Free, glenda 
r Don’t forget to ask for our special catalogue of zerne of Switzerland. 
Dyasivs so schghar eo stg A a Glass, cece Something like thirty-five years ago a 
= brellas, ete., If you wish anything In these lines. H . : f 4a - we | ° 
° LF hactetdeasnaditneetiacbleiong =] Biggest bargain of the season in Solid Silver Tea little boy of ten sat on an oid stone fence 





i. — 


spoons made by the Gorham Co. of New York, pretty | which extended along the roadside of a 























We have ree particularly fine assortments ; I i ~ hh, 83.50 f 
Velvet.—Velvet flowers, embossed, handco.ored, | jf aa ole” es cae od satel or West Winfield farm, swinging his heels 
cach IB envedope, beautiful cards never sold for less marked spoons if not more than satisfactory in every | agalust the wall and wondering how he 
than se each, our price, 3¢ each, respect. Waltham Watches, 20-year gold filled case, | could manage to get a high school and 
Imported. Extra fine imported posteards, em- | open face, men’s 18, 16 or 12 size, and ladies’ 6 size. for | pr Nhe oe P 
hossed, usual sold for double our price, big assort- | $10. Ladies’ small 0 size $11.50, by prepaid express, college education. His parents had 
= nt of bes autiful designs. 4 t-<2c each, 25 or more, until Xmas. Men’s solid age gear = Nye my finish, | already educated a _ brother and sisters. 
Old English initial engraved if you wish, $3.50 pair, | 3 
Chris tmas b angers 1c. cock Finest cards made in this country, | Of old filled at $1.00; ladies’ size, solid goid # 50, | Reverses had come to them and the years 
omestic. st cards made 8 Cc x, : gl ea "os Jetac > ndle | a. 4 - 
eect dinnorted onrdn, a} BT with rit clecant assortment, embossed, no cheap cards, tc. | gold filled 75 cts. to $1 25. Hull Detac hable Handle | were telling. He would not depend upon 
semen Chr aca ar d ach, 28 for 15c Umbrellas, union silk, $2.50 to $10; extra quality pure the ‘1']] have t 1 : seit’? } 
bon han ers ‘ aotage tie te os aun elie. 1' Chater sieht silk, sterling silver inlaid handles, worth $7.50, special 1¢1m1. lave to do it myself,’ he 
signs assorted neat or nen 0 i root lye ‘ards ¢ uble - ioe, A s . r z sale ° v2 Ee e 
kind your pup pat homeand prize hixh Mines tn sag onions Bley oe Bova Puplle can | 2t# by prepald express. } said. And he did. With persistent effort 
K LL ‘ yew bic te ‘ly satish 7, 8 Cz a aati s a 
and the price is low 2’. 2c each. sell to schoolmates and others and earn spending Order Early, in November if possible, as both mail and never failing economy he made his 
Envelopes 6c per dozen Mmones | and express are delayed during the Xmas rush, | way through the high school. Then he 


“ |; went to Cornell. He worked out of 

John Wilcox 8 8 8 Milford, N.Y. “sion i sitnpeterton i 

wanted an education. He had decided, 

at /en years of age, that he had to have 

. it, in order to enter upon the vocation 

he had planned for himself. He worked 
for it, and got i 

20 000 $18 BENNETT In Use Ki; day oon ago a young man just 

5 Typewriters graduating from Cornell University 

You're losing far more | visited the village of Cooperstown and 

than #18 Siartine Bee. | Was charmed with the surrounding beauty. 

He felt that such an environment and so 

historic a place ouglit to call forth the 

bestin men and women. He had entered 

college with the intention of fitting him- 

self jor the publishing business. He 

















00) Sater tour ms resemrs’ | RSYSD oa God CPN earaves 


st desirable, most suitable, 
icin ts least expensive of all CORRECT 


eros gt nibinatio X ; Bo For the “Spencerian ” copper-plate. 
ombination Amas DOx For the newer vertical style. 


Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR : 
Contents of Box designed for MEN : For the heavy bold hand. 
0 ee = There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 


@® eee + 3 ‘ Ae Al sink * Fle wing ied writing —finest points to broadest stubs. 


«Four in Hand” Tie to match sheng ~ All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
% ruaranteod qt bus a y 8 26 é be 
(pair of guarantet quality Suspenders, Value smoothness and durability. 





al Value $1.75 : * 

Contents Box destened for WOMEN Sample card of 12 different styles and came out having accomplished his pur- 

a) “Sea mathe guaranteed slenos” Satin 2 good pene mae ype pose, but financially as well able to build 
2) § beautiful corner’ embroidered Pure Irish SPEN * ~ apres 
© i toneane ceeene oute. Value 75 349 Broadway, New York. stenographic: spctnatived nal er ee ae ene Sean, coe 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. ‘Total Value $1.75 —=. makes carbo! Us THis. J : sha p g 


ma. Write durontaion and office wien he bouglit his historical 
for agents. Foreign “Address? 75 Cannon St, London. F.C. whistle. He was a young man of pur- 

Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, NewYork : ; 
pose, however, and able to see beyond the 


Don't forget to stute the size and shades ar 
We refer to Duns, Bradstreet’s or any bank in N. Y. City 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 43, 5W.31stSt, ‘New York | 
We need its. 
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hills of adversity. He first took a_posi- 
tion on the local county paper and went 
over every hill and into every valley 
canvassing for subscribers. Eventually 
he bought the paper and printing outfit. 
It is useless to explain how. The ‘‘how”’ 
never matters with such men. They 
simply w7//, and the rest follows. The 
printing office was in an old store build- 
ing. Eacii year something was added, a 
new piece of machinery, new stock. The 
work branched out and took in job print- 
ing, making so great a specialty of sub- 
stantial work that it became necessary to 
establish a New York office for the trans- 
action of business. 

Six years ago this fall American 
Motherhood was bought. There was a 
circulation list of twelve thousand. In 
the six years this list has grown to nearly 
seventy thousand. Two years ago 7ad/e 
7alk, another monthly mayazire, was 
bouglit. Then the already crowded and 
cramped publishing plant which had by 
degrees acquired unto itself all the avail- 
able store space above, below, and at 





either side of its original quarters, be- 
came altogether inadequate. A_ stock 
company was formed and a handsome 
new structure large enough for the busi- 
ness was built. A year ago last May we 
‘‘_-moved up into the new.’’ It has 
taken us a year to become adjusted to our 
new surroundings, to get ‘‘fitted in;’’ 
but now, ‘‘All the hurry and worry is 
just as good as througi,’? and we are 
glad to open the doors of our new home, 
and make you welcome. 

Arthur H. Crist was the boy who swung 
his heels against the old stone wall, and 
the young Cornell graduate who canvassed 
the hill roads and valleys of Otsego 
County for subscribers to the ‘‘Otsego 





Farmer.’’ Today he is president of the 
Arthur H. Crist Publishing Company. 
He is a successful man and he has earned 
every inch of the way. 

The new home of the Arthur H. Crist | 
Publishing Co. is not only large, but has | 
been built especially for the publishing 
business after many years of constant 
study and investigation of the best print- 
ing and publishing plants throughout the 
country. It has very perfect adaptability 
for its work. 

From every window stretches an ex- 
quisite view of lake, mountain and sky. 
The building itself is absolutely fire 
proof, being built of reit.forced concrete, 
brick and Indiana limestone. The en- 
trance stairs and walls are of marble. 
The floor of the foyer is of rubber tile. 
The woodwork and furniture of all offices 
except those on the top floor, is of moss 
green weathered oak, in plain mission | 
style; these are in natural oak. 

The field of our work is an immeasur- 
able one. In it lie the homes and the 
schools, the fathers, mothers, teachers— 
and the children, Weare familiar with 
the problems which assail all of these. 

The Editor of American Motherhood 
was lierself a teacher, first in country 
districts, then in the public schools of 
Detroit, Mich. She is now a mother and 
a homemaker as well as an editor. She 
is acquainted with all the perplexities 
that surround the lives of tiiose who deal 
with children. Being both teacher and 
mother she knows the necessity of co- 
operation between home and _ school. 
American Motherhood is planned quite 
as mucli for the teacher as for the motlier, 
and is used by scores of teachers in their 
every day work. 

The books which are published by the 
Arthur H. Crist Co., are those bearing 
directly upon home life, child life and 
school life. The people who have written 
them are each experienced in their line. 

A Mothers’ and Teaclhiers’ Club booklet 
has recently been prepared for use in 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Motliers’ 
Clubs and Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
The text books which supplement this 
have been most carefully prepared by 
competent authors. The classified lists of 
books for supplementary reading for 
mothers, teachers, and children have 
been chosen with the greatest considera- 
tion. This Course of Study will prove to 
be of the greatest value to all those in- 
terested in work with children. Furthev 
information regarding these books will 
be found on another page in the front 
part of this issue. 

Our aim is to help in the training of 
parents, in the development of the home ; 
to co-operate with the school ; to wipe out 


| mouths or lungs. 











superstition, ignorance, bad training, and 
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to supplement these with clear, concise, 
scientific knowledge on the best method 
of developing child life, and bringing 
harmory into the home. 

We should be glad to hear from every 
teacher in this country. The Editor of 
American Motherhood is quite as glad to 
enter into the perplexities of the teacher 
as of the mother, and understands them 
quite as fully. She is still a teacher, 
having taken the school of parenthood. 
It is a big school, for it includes the par- 
ent of the school as well as the parent of 
the home. 


Nature Study 
(Continued from page 26) 


morning glory wind around the support? 
Do all morning glories coil the same 
way? (Bailey, 397.) Study by observa- 
tion the struggle for existence. (Bailey, 
49, 381-385.) Show how the cabbage was 
developed. That it is not the same as 
the lily bulb. Is it a storelouse? De- 
veloped by selections. 
Teach the names of some of the common 
weeds. Some of the common trees. 

Apple: stick a pin into a rotten apple 
and then intoa sound one. Put the sound 
apple away and record what you see from 
day to day. Place another sound apple 
which has been treated in the same way 
in a refrigerator, Examine frequently 
and compare its condition with the first 
apple. What do the results suggest? 

Test the vitality of seed wheat and rye. 
(First Prin. of Agr., 62.) Find what is 
a day’s work at the following: plowing ; 
cultivating corn; husking corn on the 
hill; husking from the shock; cutting 
wheat with the binder; threshing wheat ; 
oats; cutting hay. 

Study the cultivation of wheat. Ex- 
plain the preparaton of the ground. [ow 
much seed is used to the acre? - 

Study a leaf. Show that leaves have 
What are stomata? 
About how many are on a leaf? 


Animal Life :— 

Hessian fly. (Hodge, 226.) Give this 
upon the study of wheat. The house fly 
as a Gisseminator of typhoid germs. How 
to prevent. Study the mosquito from the 
same point of view. Means of extermi- 


nating the mosquito. (Hodge, 68.) Give 
the life history of the mosquito. (Lin- 


ville & Kelly, 61.) Life history of the 
house fly. (Linville & Kelly, 58.) The 
social wasp or hornet. Its use. Boys 
should not destroy their nests, (Jordon 
& Kelly, 163.) 

What are some of the important differ- 
ences between the digestive apparatus of 
the horse and that of the cow? Shoulda 
horse receive as much hay or other bulky 
food as acow? Why? What does a gallon 
of milk weigh? What is the per cent of 


(Bailey, 356.) | 


butter fat in the milk of a good cow? | 


How can you tell? How much butter 
ought a gallon of good milk make? 

At what age are hogs usually sent to 
market by .the farmers of the vicinity? 
What is the average weight at that age? 
What is the present market price? Did 
you ever see any mule-footed hogs? 


Hygiene :— 

There should be some time spent upon 
the subject of emergencies and the sixth 
grade seems to be a very proper time. 
Teach something about the care of burns, 
cuts, etc. Why is it important to care 
for small cuts? Teach how to avoid acci- 
dents. How to handle firearms and air 
tifles. How should a person be carried 
it severely injured? How should a person 
get off a wagon or street car? How 
should you treat a sprain? How should 
you treat a wound caused by a rusty nail? 
How to remove a fish hook? What do 
antiseptics do? How to make bandages? 
Does alcohol cause an increase in the 
number of injuries? (Gulick’s Emer- 
gencies, I-5.) 

Inorganic Nature :— 

Storms, dews, fogs, and clouds. Forms 
of clouds—cirrus, cumulus, stratus. 
(Harrington About the Weather, 73.) 
Non-metals: sulphur and carbon. De- 
scription and uses. (Richard’s Lessons 
ou Minerals, 20.) 

Stars: the milky way. (Storyland of 
Stars, 114.) The Pleiades or Seven Sis- 
ters, Relate the story. (Storyland of 
Stars, 115.) Explain the different phases 
of the moon. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOME STUDY} 
COURSE FOR YOU 


There is a course of study that can be chosen from the large number 
offered by the Interstate School that will exactly meet your requirements. 
Nine teachers of every ten feel daily the need of additional study to qual- 


ify them from their exacting duties. 


Kither they need to know more 


clearly the subject-matter of the books they must teach, or they feel keenly 
a lack of knowledge of methods of teaching which will make their work 
easier and bring better results, or they must study to prepare for the next 


county or state examination. 


Is one of these conditions giving you cause 


for worry? We tell you frankly there is no necessity for anxious con- 


cern, 


The remedy lies close at hand; it is easy to apply. 


If you are in 


earnest the result you look for need not for a moment be in doubt, 


The Interstate School Has Earned the 
Right to Your Confidence 


FE. A. Winship, in the Journal of Education, recently said: “ Nothing in 
the whole realm of education, public or private, is more completely and 
skillfully adapted to the specifie needs of the students than ts the best work 
in books and examinations such as are prepared and presented by the Intler- 


stale School of Correspondence.’ 


That is the opinion of an expert. 


In our 


own behalf let us say that we feel the School merits your consideration— 


BECAUSE for fourteen years we have been engaged in the work of cor- 


respondence instruction, with constantly increasing success ; 


we have always 


returned more than good vaiue for every investment made witli us, 


BECAUSK the Interstate is /he /eachers’ correspondence school; over go% of 
our students are teachers in public and private schools, and their interests 
are in the hands of educators who know their needs intimately. 


BECAUSE of our positive guarantee of excellence of service. 


After a student 


completes all the lessons of lis course of study, at which time he can justly 
estimate its value, we will voluntarily return lo him every dollar of his 
tuition fee, if it can be shown that we have not kept every promise made in 


our letters and printed matter. 


BECAUSE the quality of our work is beyond question, for more than 
twenty great schools officially recognize us by extending accredited rela- 
lations by which our graduates are admitted to classroom work without ex- 
amination in branches successfully finished under our direction, 


BECAUSE our tuition fees are just as 
low as they can be placed to insure 
every student the exact help needed, 
both in quantity and quality; and 
any fee may be paid in reasonable 
monthly installments, without extra 
charge. 


This is the Season 
For Study . 


Somewhere in the statement fol- 
lowing you wili find reference to 
courses which will meet your special 
necessities. We offer in our New 
Norma] Department very strong re- 
views in twenty-four common school 
and high school subjects. In the de- 
partment of Methods our course based 


‘ on Primary branches is devoted to thie 


best methods of teaching all subjects 
in the first three grades of school ; In- 
termediate and Grammar methods in- 
clude the most competent instruction 








DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
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in methods of presenting all subjects from grades four to eight, inclusive. 
Students who wish to study advanced high school courses, presented as thor- 
oughly and as completely as they are offered in the best residence schools, 


find exactly what they need in our Academic Department. 


Write us today 


for information clong the line of your special needs, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


(The Teachers’ Correspondence School) 
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fhe Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, 
intellectual women of America. They 
have regained health and good figures and 
learned how to keep well. Each has given 
me a few minutes a day in the privacy of 
her own room to following scientific, hiv 





gienic principles of health, prescribed to 
suit each individual’s needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent: and because 
they are scientific and sapoye il to common sense, 

Be Well—nothing short of well 

Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with your 
strong spirit, your wholesome personality — feels 
better in body and mind for your very presence 

Be Attractive —well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words 
be at your best. You wield a stronger influence 
for good, for education, for wholesome right living, 
if vou are attractive and well, graceful and well 
poised— upright in’ body as) well as in mind—and 
you are happier, 

I want to help every woman to realize that her health 
lies, toa degree, in her own hands, and that she can 
reach her ideal in figure and poise 

Judge what I can do for vou by what | have 
done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when [ say T have 
corrected more 
Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced 


more women during the past nine years than any 


physician — the — best physicians are my friends 
their wives and daughters are my pupils. 
] have 


Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 
lbs. | have rounded out and 


Increased the Weight of as many more— 
all this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, 
lungs, and vital organs so as to regulate the 
assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us?—we will make you and the 
whole world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk 
correctly, and giving other information of vital interest to women 
Write for itand Ll will also tell you about my work. If you are 
perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be 
ible to help a dear friend—at least. you will help me by your 

erestin this great movement of health and figure through 


natural means 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don't wait- you 


may forget it. i ; a 
I have had a wonderfulexperience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicayo, 





Wiss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care 
of the health and figure.of woman, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work, ‘here isno fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupiis’ “Funny Sayings.” . 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration for it. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the bétter—except in “Travel Club,”? where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his orher section suitable for sup 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets, | 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- | 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N, H. | 


Club Motto for November 


And soon or late. to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in IHleaven. 





—IWhittier. 


Club Poem for November 
Thanksgiving Day 
Oh, the glorious Thanksgivings 
Of the days that are no more! 

Ilow, with each recurring season, 
Wakes their memory o’er and o’er, 
When the hearts of men were simpler, 
And the needs of life were less. 
And its mercies were not reckoned 

By the measure of excess. 


Ileaven send the glad Thanksgiving 
Of that older, simpler time! 
Tarry with us, not in fancy, 
Not in retrospective rhyme ; 
But in true and earnest living 
May the spirit of that day, 
Artless, plain and unpretending, 
Once again resume its sway. 
—/t. ol. Smuller, 


Club Exchange 


1. lf. A, Sward, Farson, I11., would like to exchange post cards. 
Only historical and geographical views wanted. 

2. Mr. James M. Crump, Beech Hiil, W. Va., would like to ex- 
change view post cards with other teachers. 

3. Miss Clara II. Thomsen, R. D., Sabula, Ta., wishes to ex- | 
change view post ecards with other club members. 

4. Our school would like to exchange postcards showing the 
products of the states and any industries. I wouid also like to ex- 
change botanical specimens with any teachers interested in that 
work, Address, Crosson School, Box 81B, R. F. D. 1, Renton, 
Wash. 

5. Miss Estelle M. Pittman, R. R. 11, Hamilton, Ohio, would 
like to exchange post cards. Will answer all postals except 
‘comics. ’’ | 

6b. Jessie C. Draper, IIumboldt, Nebraska, would like to com- 
municate with teachers in any part of the United States, and also in 
foreign countries, with a view to the exchange of letters, illustra- 
tive material of interest to Geography classes, etc., by eighth grade 
pupils. Her eighth grade will answer promptly all letters re- 
ceived from other eighth grades, 

President's Note 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am vlad to find how many of you are getting up original ex- 
ercises, and how popular they are proving. Miss McIntosh, of 
Maine, whom we always welcome with pleasure, sends us a prograin 
for Thanksgiving Day Exercises written by herself, and you who 
remember her dried-apple Indians and delightful ‘‘tables’’ will be 
vlad to share in her exercises. She writes, ‘‘Last Thanksgiving 
time my pupils gave an entertainment for which I wrote all the 
‘pieces.’ Lam sending all of them with the exception of the ex- 
ercise and poem which were printed in the ‘Normal Instructor’ 
last November. The entertainment was a great success, due I think 
more to jhe manner in which the pupils recited the lines than to 
the words themselves.’’ 

Now, please follow Miss McIntosh’s good example, and send me 
a program to match her’s. 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Material for a Thanksgiving Entertainment 
By Monira F. McIntosh 
WHAT WE KNOW ‘'BOUT THANKSGIVING 
(For Five Tiny Tots) 

We are very little people, but we little people know 
Something ‘bout that first Thanksgiving that they had so long ago. 
They were thankful ’cause they'’ud plenty of good things to eat 

that year, 
And because the friendly Indians did not fill their hearts with 

t -ar. 


Wh = W orr y about purchasing Christmas presents 
\ y when you can secure books suitable for 
young or old as premiums for taking subscriptions to NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Ask for free sample copies of 
these journals, premium list, etc. 








The Holly-Mistletoe two-card and the Poinsettia-Mistletoe 
one-card are new styles of Christmas Souvenirs just issued by 
us, They are indeed handsome and attractive. See full 
de: cription in advertisement on another page. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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MUSIC . 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study music 
lessons into all parts of America, and will give you absolutely 
free instruction if you will simply recommend the INTERNA= 
TIONAL INSTITUTE to your friends after you learn to play. 
We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Cornet, Banjo, Cello and Sight Singing. You may not know one 
note from another ; yet, by our wonderfully simpleand thorough 
method, youcan soon learn to play. If you arean advanced 
player you will receive special instruction, Our lessons are 
sent weekly. They are so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who can read English, 
Photographs and drawings make eyerytiing plain, If you ac- 
cept our free tuition offer you will be-asked to pay only a very 
smullamount (averaging 14 cents a week) to cover postage and 
necessary sheet music, We have successfully taught others 
and we can successfully teach you. Write today for our Free 
booklet, which explains everything. It will convince you and 
cost you nothing. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC, 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 194A, New York. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


®.Course by mail while teaching. 
Write EK. M. WOLF, WGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 


Zusiness School News, 


ECOKKEEPING & SHORTHAN 


BY MAIL Teachers: Our home instruction 
ee 


during spare time easily qualifies 
you for a fine paying Business Position or as a Com- 
mercial Instructor in a Business College. Graduates 
assisted. Cash, or monthly payments. 


Write Today fur FREE Home Study Book giving full 
particulars, Mention course that interests you. 


BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
500 Erown Bidg. Peoria, Ill. 


A WONDERFUL 
TYPEWRITER 


The Fox is indeed 
“A Wonderful Type- 
writer’’ because it will 
do all—and more—than 
any other typewriter, 
and do it easier and 
better. The Fox has a 
lighter touch and ac- 
tion than any other 
typewriter built and is 
full automatic. It is 
easy to make advertis- 
ing claims of superiority, but we will prove our 
claims by sending to anyone, anywhere, one of 
our typewriters on ten days’ free trial—express 
prepaid—the typewriter to be returned at .our 
expense if it does not prove satisfactory. 

Send today for catalog with prices. Select 
from this the model wanted, width of carriage, 
style of type, etc., and a typewriter, put up 
just as you want it, will be sent you for trial. 
After trial if the typewriter is perfectly satis- 
factory you can pay us a little down and the 
balance monthly, or in all cash, as you prefer. 
Write today—use the coupon. 

































SPECIAL PRICES 


and Special Terms 


and School Instructors 











FOX INFORMATION COUPON 





FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
5210-5410 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DEAR SIRS:—Please send catalog and write me your 
special prices to schools and school instructors. 


FATE isn 0 5 5:6:0:n.00.0 0.0060) 000.00 9000000 00959 00468 0000eee0b0008 







FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TO SCHOOLS |} 
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“MhEastern Star pin, 









We show the 


, o2 fy complete set in our 





Plain Powen Htg. 
Jewel Movement 
Monogram $ .5O0 extra 


453 Two-piece steak set, pearl gray steel handle, $1.00 
xe) German steel blade Length of knife, 9% inches 


BAIRD=-NORTH CO. 


The Largest Mail Order Jewelry House 
in the World. The only Manufactur- 
ers of Jewelry who Sell Direct to the 
User. Highest Quality, Lowest 
Prices, Free Delivery. 















































WHY | SHOULD SEND FOR THE BAIRD- 
NORTH CATALOG! BECAUSE the holidays are 
coming—buying direct from their work-shop will 
save me money, time and energy. BECAUSE 
it’s free—|I can have this beautiful 192 page 
book picturing over 10,000 splendid articles 
suitable for Christmas and other gifts just for 
the asking. 


WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH 
CO. BECAUSE they are manufacturers—! pay 
factory prices, one-third fess than retail. BE- 
CAUSE they will save and give me the profits 
of the jobber and the retailer. BECAUSE they 
deliverfree. BECAUSE their service is the best. 











| CAN SAFELY BUY OF BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
BECAUSE their goods are of the best quality 
BECAUSE they have thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers in every state; they have sold reliable 
goods by mail for 17 years; BECAUSE any 
banker in Providence will vouch for their hon- 
esty—my own banker can readily ascertain their 
reliability for me. 


BAIRD-NORTH GIVES ME THE FOLLOWING 


GUARANTEE. That their goods are high in 


quality; that the catalog price covers the en- 
tire cost; that they will make free and safe 
delivery and return my money if | am not en- 
tirely satisfied. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
856 Broad St., Providence, R. |. 
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Stariine silver 
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44s @ © $3.00 
German silver mesh bag 
5 inches wide 





REGULAR CATALOG GOODS AT CATALOG PRICES, SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE, 
UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 
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$56 Broad St., Providence, Rhode Isiand. — 
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hite Cross N 


Why Not Be A 









Nurse ? 
Earn $12 to $30 a week 
Any intelligent woman can easily become 


hurseby sur new and simple course of 
It is a course planned on ae 

actical lines: we teach vou % 
erything a first-class burse 
pould know, and do not bur 
n your mind with unnecces 


ry theor 
By oursystem many women 
arn while they learn Phis 
a great advantage to the 
oman who must earn her 
vynivin 


If you now have an occupa 
mthatisnot paying you as 
huch as you would like to earu vou can study our common sense 
yurse of nursing during your spare time and become a nurse 
ithin atew months, 

Why I should learn nursing; it is to da) 
Hoorable profession that pays well and bring 
of the afflicted and the respect of all mankind 
to-«day—we will send you without cost fall partic 
vard to our advanced method of teaching. Fiil out 
just write your name and address, mail the 
vou all the information you require 

fatroueto life nursing scene 
“a member of the White Cross 
special discount should 
chook. 


a profession: an 
to those engaved 


hit the blessings 


pars ith re 
rm coupon below 
upon to us and it will bring 
pwether witha beautiful picture 
Best of all it will make 
ssociation which will entitle you to a 
tiake up the study of nursing atour 


vou 





White 


Cross School of Nursing 
Jept, D-, Y 


Jamestown, N 


full information regarding the White Cross 
understanding that without cost 
membership in the White Cross 


Please send me 
School of Nursing with the 
thix ipon entitles me to 
Association 


Nan 





Address 











ISCATHRYN MURRAY'S SYSTEM 
| of Physical Culture for the Face 





Rainatedinen 


t 4 5 F é adits } 
Every woman knows what Physical Culture will do 
for the body; that it restores Health and Youthful 
Outline and prevents the loss of same. 

Facial Physical Culture will do absolutely the same 
t wing for the Face; Removes Double Chins, Crow’s Feet, 
Wrinkles in Forehead, Sagging Checks, Nose-to-Mouth 
Lines; Rounds ont Thin Faces and Hollow Necks; 
Restores Contour, and Loose Flaccid Skin to former 
firmness: Beautifies Complexions. For the YOUNG it 
VW prevents above disfigurements. A Correspondence Course, 
@ Dignified, Healthfuland Easily Learned. Also 


I Physical Culture for the Body 

A Complete, Modern, Scientific Course for the correction of all 

Physical Defects. Reduction and Development. — Individual 

Instruction for each pupil. Under the direction of one of the 

leading Authorities on Physical Culture in this Country, 

" Write for terms and Free Booklet 
Kathryn Murray School of Physical Culture 

f Dept. P. Plymouth Building, Chicago 

1 

} 
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‘The Most Acceptable X-mas Gift 


! for young or old, are our 
Heavy Satin Ribbon Book 
Marks—for Sunday, day 
pupils, and friends, Send 
15 cts. for catalog and sam 
ples of both, Sizes 2%, x9 
and 1‘, x9inches. Weare 
printing this season ** The 
Spirit of Christmas’ by 
Hrenvy Van Duke. ** The 
X-mas Token.’’ Prices 
12 and 6 ets. each, 1 doz, at 
10 and 5', cts., both sizes 
if desired. White and 
lavender ribbon printed in royal purple ink, and 6 other colors 
in black ink. Vou will also be delighted with our Holiday 
: Message Cards and Novelties. Send 2 cts. for samples and 
] Church societies find all of our goods fine sellers at 
They are attractive in design and sentiment. 
Dept. C, Dansville, N. Y. 
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holiday time, 


"la & BROWN, 


‘A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND 
d GRACEFUL FIGURE 


The World's Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
Beauty and Purity of Youth, 

If your blood is impure, or if you have 
pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under theskin, 
you need Dr. James P, Campbell's Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Waters. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin aud form are wonderfully effective aud 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 

$1.00 per Box, Full thirty days treatment. Every box 
contains 120 wafers. (which must be stamped on every 
box.) Sent by mailiu plain cover to any address. 


« RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 68, 415 Broadway, New York City 
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So they had a great big dinner; 
There were lots of things to eat. 


They had fish, and clams and turkeys, 
And the Indians brought meat. 


When the dinner was all over 
They had lots of fun and play; 
And that’s all that we can tell you 
*Bout that first Thanksgiving Day. 


THE PILGRIM SCHOOL 
There are many little boys and girls, 
Who tiink it hard indeed, 
That they must go to school each day, 
And learn to write and read. 
But what if they were obliged to go 
To the Pilgrim children’s school, 
And have those dreadtul punishments, 
When they broke a single rule? 
I wonder how they'd like to have 
On a single-legged stool to sit 
If they wriggled round a little 
Or scraped their feet a bit. 
And be whipped with a dreadful ‘‘ flapper,’ 
If idle they should be, 
Or wear a horrid dunce cap 
For all the school to see. 
And have a great, big whispering stick 
In their mouth for an hour or more, 
That would keep their jaws wide open 
And make them stiff and sore. 
I’m sure that if in the Pilgrim school 
They had to spend a day, 
They’d gladly come back to their own school 
And think that their work was play! 
THANKSGIVING RECITATION 
(For a Small Boy) 
It may have been a pleasant thing a Pilgrim boy to be, 
But America at the present time is good enough for me. 
I tell you, we boys of today can have a lot of fun 
That never had been thought of in sixteen twenty-one. 
Those Pilgrim boys of long ago never at base ball played, 
Or rode upon a bicycle, or saw a street parade, 
Or crawled out in the morning, long betore ’twas light, 
To see what good old Santa Claus had brought them in the night. 
Ot soda water and ice cream, never a taste had they, ; 
And July Fourth was not to them a glorious holiday. 
I am very sorry for them, for I’ve so much to enjoy 
That I never would have known about had I been a Pilgrim boy! 
IN SIXTEEN TWENTY-ONE 
Imagine you were a little boy in sixteen twenty-one, 
And lived in the town of Plymouth when it was first begun, 
Just think how hard you had to work, with little time for play, 
Then think how fine it must have been to have Thanksgiving Day. 
What fun to help get ready for days and days before ; 
To gather nuts and purple grapes to add to the goodly store. 
To dig the clams, and catch the fish, and woodland water bring— 
Such cool, delicious water—trom Elder Brewster's spring. 
And when the great Thanksgiving Day at last had really come, 
To hear the roar of cannon, and stirring beat of drum. 
To go to church, and quiet sit—as still as any mouse — 
While Elder Brewster preached and prayed, within that rude log 
house. 
And then—oh! then—the dinner, of meat, and fowl and fish; 
Of chowder, pies, and puddings, and many a dainty dish; 
And when the feast was over and the games at length begun, 
Iiow pleasant ’twas beneath the trees to sit and watch the fun, 
When Captain Standish's company marched proudly down the hill, 
Drums beating, banners waving, how your boyish heart did thrill! 
And when the day was over, and you were snug in bed, 
How gladly on your pillow you laid your tired head. 
And when your mother kissed you and softly went away, 
You hoped that every year would bring a glad Thanksgiving Day. 


A FRIENDLY INDIAN 
(For a small boy dressed in Indian costume) 


O, I’m a friendly Indian, 
And Squanto is my name. 

I showed the Pilgrims how to fish 
And where to hunt for game. 

I taught them how to plant the corn 
And how the grain to grind; 

How ‘neath the mud in winter 


The slippery eels to find, 
An A ent is wanted in every community to take orders 
‘4 for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
alone and in the various combinations offered on page one. 
Liberal cash commission paid or books given as premiums, if pre- 
ferred. Write at once for free samples aud terms. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month. This is the 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It dves not suggest pro- 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises 
necessary to carry them out. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one mouth for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhere. 
The November and December numbers furnish Thanksgiving 
and Christmas material. 
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itt Vigo 
Pare, dainty, delicious. 
The Matchless Tonical Food-drink 


For You—For Baby 
the Children—the Old Folks 


The supreme antidote for all nerve, 
stomach, liver, bowel and kidney 
trouble. Does what no drug, medicine 
or mineral water can possibly do. Vita- 
lizes the daily food and thus nourishes, 
upbuilds, invigorates the entire body. 


Will Positively 
Make and Keep You Well 


Write for our literature. 


Stewart Food Company 


1655 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 


OVERNMENT 


. POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13.years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examiuations, and so success- 
ful have we beenthat thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

“Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
w 




















EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 
RATES 














Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept, 118. Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. Field 
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I told them that the pumpkin 
Was very good indeed, 

If they would only bake it 
And take out every seed 

“ > O, many things I taught them 

A faithful friend was I, 

And they were very kind to me, 

And glad to have me nigh. 


THEN AND NOW 


What would those worthy Pilgrims say, 
If they to earth could come, 

And see the town of Plymouth now? 
I think they'd be struck dumb. 








The churches, schools and dwellings, 
Broad streets and gardens fair, 

The many stores and tiie hotels, 
Would surely make them stare. 


Those fragrant English lindens, 
So stately now and tall, 

When they last looked upon them, 
Must have been very small. 


Instead of looms and spinning-whieels, 
Great factories they would see, 
. Run by the water from Town Brook, 
All busy as could be. 


At night all over the city 
Electric liglits would shine, 
Instead of tallow candles 
Or flaring knots of pine. 
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This Smith Premier’ 


Standard Typewriter—Yours for 


For more years than you probably 
can remember, the Smith Premier 
typewriter has been made; and dur- 
ing allof that time, it has remained 
One of the Two Leaders among stand- 
ard $100 typewriters, 

The Model No, 2, shown here, writes 
76 Characters, including the alphabet 
incapitals and small letters, figures, 
punctuation marks, ete. It has 76 
finger-keys, ‘A key forevery separate 
character.””. Hundreds of thousands 
of this model are in use throughout 
the world. 


Your Opportunity 


to purchase this famous typewriter 
for practically one-fourth the makers’ 
price is due to the new Visible Writing 
Smith Premiers, for which No, 2 
Models have been taken as part pay- 
ment, 

The best of these returned Smith 
Premiers (many of them little used) 
have come to us for resale at this 
unprecedented low price. 






Froma 
Photograph 


Saves Your Time 


What a wonderful saving of time a typewriter 
effects fora manor woman who thinks more 
rapidly than the pen will move. The teacher 
preparing examination questions and answers, 
the correspondence that necessarily comes in all 
school work the doctor—the lawyer —the 
telegrapher--and the merchant and business 


26 


43 


Only a Limited 
Number 
Of Machines. 


For practical use, year in and yea 
out, thereisno other typewriter-tha 
will give you better service than th 
Smith Premier, 


“American Factory Rebuilt” 


The Smith Premier typewriter we 
offer you has just gone through ou 


Newark factory. Our expert work 
men have dismantled the entire ma 
chine, examined it thoroughly, and 


replaced every worn or defective part 


With a new part, 


Thoroughly reconstructed, realign 


ed and readjusted, this typewrite: 
periorms like new. —Kelinished and 
renickeled it looks dike new. We 


fully guarantee it for one year. 
> ° 
Free Trial 
Sicn the coupon below ' mail at 
and we will 
how you can examine and try this ty 
to prove t 
exactly ne we aay, 
Prompt nes 
limited n 


for there are 


se typewriters for sale 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co. 


345 Broadway, New York 





Instead of the Indian’s war-whoop, | 
Comes the shriek of engines shrill, 
And trolley cars and autos swift 
Go speeding o’er Cole’s Hill. 


And into that peaceful harbor, 
Where once the Mayflower lay, 
The steamer Betty Alden comes 
With flags and streamers gay. 


Perhaps while they were standing there— 

Above them in the sky— 
They’d see a mighty air-ship 
' As it went sailing by. 


I think when they had gazed awhile, 
They’d sadly shake their heads, 

Return once more to Burial Hill 
And seek their lowly beds. 


PILGRIM RELICS 
Pilgrim Ifall at Plymouth is filled with treasures rare— 
Relics of the Pilyrims—all kept with greatest care. 
There are cases full of many things that in the Mayflower came ; 
And Lora Standish’s sampler, on which she wrought her name. 
The sword of the great Myles Standish, and Elder Brewster’s chair, 
And Peregrine White’s small cradle, all are collected there. 
There are shoes that Pilgrim babies wore upon their little feet, 
And many of the dishes old from which they used to eat. 
And a model of the Mayflower just as she looked that day, 
When there in Plymouth Harbor she first at anchor lay. 
There are cases filled with papers—the writiuy osu ond eid, 
One bears the name of Peregrine White, ai!) owe of S andish bo.d. 
O, I could never tell you tiie half there is |. se: 
I wish that you had been there and seen i ih ime. 


A Corn Exhibit 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

You asked for an account of our corn exhibit. Well, in the first 
place, ours is an agricultural State, but, strange though it may 
seem, the study of agriculture is not a required one in all of our 
schools. However, we are working earnestly for such a law. Our 
superintendent suggested a County and District Corn Exhibit to be 
held by the schools of the state November 5, 1909. We procured 
literature relating to the work from the State Normal and Agricul- 
tural schools and from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Several weeks were spent in preparation for this harvest exhibi- 
tion. Each child was asked to bring several good ears of corn of 
ach variety from home. The advanced grades were allowed a class 
period each day during which they studied first-hand, the corn 
growing in a piot, two rods square. Essays on ‘‘Corn Testing for 
Seeds,’? ‘‘Corn Planting,’’ ‘‘Commerical Values,’’ etc., were 
written and bound into booklets, the covers of which were made 
from plain wali-paper with drawings of corn or harvest scenes 
neatly pasted to the front. Primary children drew pictures, spelled 
and took writing exercises from the literature. Invitations were 
written and sent to the parents. 

You 


| A Great Help in Your Work 2" 


the best helps you can find. In this connection we call attention 
to our Every Day Plans. This is not a periodical or magazine, 
but a set of books consisting of three volumes for Autumn, 
Winter and Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one | 
cloth bound volume for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all 
teachers who have used it. ; | 
The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 


A 





pe 





binations: | 
With Normal Instructor one year, fOr...... ...c..c.s.cscsecececsseeeerers $1.60 | 
‘+. Primary Plans one year, ‘‘ 
‘© Pathfinder one year, 2 | 
“ The Year's Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete) , for....,. 1.Co | 
“es 
! 


Seeley’s Question Book, for........... ph aseetisersagy ch Padacibies 1.60 
>@F or description of Every Day Plans, see advertisement else- 
where in this number, i 


Please mail me full particulars of 
the Free Trial Offer of a Smith 
Primer Typewriter for $26.00, with 
out any obligation or expense on 
my part. as advertised in Normal 
Instructor. 


Your Guaranty man, their letters, orders, etc. 


of satisfaction in 
the typewriter you 
buy from us is this 
seal—placed on the 


Typewriting Easily Learned 


Anyone can operate a }tandard Typewriter, 
You can learn all you need to know about th 
machine in one evening, and finish by writin: 





machine itself a letter. or 
equivalent to the Sy« ed comes with use: a novice can soon write 

makers’ original as fastas arapid pen writer (20 to 80 words a ‘ 

guaranty, minute, and an ordinary stenographer easily tdvess, : 


ty pewrites fivice as faust us pen-wrtting, 
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Piano 
PLAYER PIANOS 


UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS 


= 





PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS 


ZA 





One of our 40 designs 


ck-Botto 


Yes, Rock- Bottom Prices 





the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. 


and on a piano of the Azghest quality 
‘The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 


t . t ‘ t E y ' ud dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 


turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 
you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a piano of highest quality, recognized merit. We offer to convince the purchaser 
by shipping vour choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absoiutely free trial—a four weeks’ 
free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 

Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had practically made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing & 
Son and look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250, 

book of piano-buying information 


Send fo Every discount goes direct to you 
ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone---sold direct from the fac- 
Book of Information FREE! 


tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 
out going through the hands of a single middleman, 

Would you like to know all about pianos, how they are When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 
made, how to judge the fine points of quality and price in | middlemen’s profits. You payno commissions to music teachersand 
buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book 
which we are sending out FREE for the present 


the best, safest, most instructive 


supposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 
you put the discounts in your own pocket. ‘The piano book tells 
how to save from $150 to $250, 





This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 
The Coupon Brings this devices po what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 
156 Page Book detail connected with the production of a fine. high grade piano, You will 
FREE be astonished at the’amount of information about piano quality and piano 
prices, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. 
The New York World says, “A book of educational interest 
everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- 
from-the-factorg prices on Wing Pianos. 
GENTLEMEN: Without 


Send Coupon * ¢ $3 obligations to purchase 


or pay for anything, please send 
me free and prepaid the book of 
piano information, the complete ency- 
clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 
_ Se all free, prepaid. 








= = = 
# To WING & SON, 
375-385 W.13th St. 
° NEW YORK CITY 






oraletter or postal NOW. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get the very latest 
and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether ? 
you buy a piano now or later, Put your name on the coupon and mail it to 
us AT ONCE. 


WING & SON, Est. 1868, 375-385 W. 13th Street, New York Ps . PPREE OLE 
So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where ‘the people buy ¢ 
fer all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell 
ontime. Thisis not true. We sell for cash OR on VERY, VERY EASY PAY- Yd Meee fee [3 todd diy teh duewe das sdanate 


MENTS, just as YOU choose after your four weeks’ free trial. And many of 
our wealthy men are buying Wing Pianos right now on our easiest monthly 
payment plan. 
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LEARN AT HOME—BY MAIL—IN ONE MONTH 


We positively goarantee to make you a finished shorthand 
writer in thirty days Ahrough our new perfected system, All the 
disadvantages of the old-fashioned systems eliminate - be “no complicat- 
tions--so simple a child can learn- -only 3 charact tere no **positions’’-- 

. f and inthe world, 
3, but absolute' ly 
prove the value of 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS << 
863 Chicago Opera House Block - Chi 
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SPANISH, ITALIAN 


earned quickly, easily and pleasantly, in epar 
Yorsear the! 
Vand phr nee 


"RENCH, _ GERMAN, 


» your own} 
unce cach Wor 
epeak Sei esl Undeignds tov lang 


Language- aban Method 


combined with 
Rosenthal’ 8 Practic al L inguistry 


for J 





PHONE METHOD 
New York, 


THE LANGUAGI 
864 Metropolis Bidg., 



















GOODS FOR EVERYBODY, 
I phon ps, een ef, aghting Piast Lights 
Motors, Belts, se ~ 


ELECTRIC 


Railway Dy anaes 
, for aue Big Catalogue 3 « 


CLEVEL AND, ono 
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SHORT STORIES— Ic to 5c a Word 











We sell and syndicate etories, and book Manu 
eeripts, on commission; we criticise and revise 
them and tell you where tosell them Story 
Writing and Jdournaliom taught by mail. Send for 
° free booklet “Writing for Profits” telle how 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCTATIOS, 
146 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 














Extra large St Outfit for all home decorations r 
f tubes best thumb tacks art of 
SB colors, hundreds of FREE with outfi Urns 
Pillow Top, 2) x t Stencile can be used many times. F we he 
ginners. No draw r tra necevsary. Th t tfit for ' 
$1.00. FRENCH ART STENCIL CO, Dept V N t 
Bend for our w fancy work n 











MONEY 
BUYING 






UNITED GLOVE C0., 
2? Broadway, New York, 





DIRECT 





















N. Y. 
16. 2-clasp imported kid glove, with new heavy self 
1 or black embroidery, in « pon and white, pretty and 
ve, White, black, tan, gray, mode, navy-blue, green 
di ‘o to, (1-4 size Usually retailed 81.25, our price 6$c, 
Ko. *C. 662. 8 button length Glace Mousquetaire, 2 clasps or 
2 buttons at wrist. Can be worn with ony length sleeve, In 
white, black, gray, tan mode, ox-blood, gree on, Sizes 51-2 to 
71-2, usually retailed 82.00, our price $1.4 
FREE Send for hooklet showing all Pina of Kid, Suede, 
4 Cape, Chamois, Silk, Cashmere and Golf Gloves 
I" 
wf 
) [ 
l 
, University Theory and Practice 
Meihods Combined 





« Three courses. College, Business and Banking law. In- 
dorsed by bench and bar. Guaranteed to prepare for bar 
ofany State. Easy terms. Send for free catalog. 


‘ THE STANDARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
‘5 162 BE. 53rd STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex aud theirrelation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cot 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources, 


Sexology 


(lus pated 
Walling, A. M., M.D. 
whole some way, inone y olume 
a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
if Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Kuowledge a Wife Should Have. 
; All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
. Write tor «Other Poopie’s Opinions" and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When at last the day arrived our exliibit was not to be despised. 
The work was arranged upon dark window-shades and hung over 
several blackboards. Harvest scenes done in chalk and charcoal 
graced the remaining blackboard space. 

The golden and white ears, placed in rows against a dark green 
background, were numbered and labelled according to time of 
entry and name of variety. 

For the program, the ‘‘tot’’ told the story of ‘‘Mondamin,’’ 
compositions were read, short suitable verses were spoken and 
finally the advanced scholars judged the corn according to approved 
score cards, awarding the ribbons for the best yellow and best 
white ears, 

Was the gay streamer of ribbon the only reward for the time and 
energy spent? You, who believe in the value of forming habits of 
industry, perseverance and enterprise, tell me.—M. E. T., Ilinois. 


The Visitors’ Box 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have received much help from the club during the past year 
and I wish to offer a few suggestions for school work. 

I will give my plan for securing neatness in written work. This 
plan we call the ‘‘ Visitors’ Box.’’ If you have never had one you 
should try it. Kach pupil is anxious to have his paper in the 
‘Visitors’ Box.’’ The one in class who has the neatest paper may 
put it in the box. Sometimes I take the papers of the entire class 
and put them in the box. This keeps those who are not as neat as 
others from yetting discouraged. Of course I do not put papers 
from each class into the box every day but about once each week. 
The pupilsdo not know on which day I will call for the papers, so 
they keep prepared every day. Neat work each day is the result. 


Did you ever hear your pupils say, ‘‘I don’t like poetry?’’ Was 
it almost impossible to try to teach them to care for it? Try this 
plan. Get a large book that may be used for a scrap book. Tell 


your pupils, ‘‘Let’s make a book of poems for the library. If 
the name of school is Tindale, entitle your book ‘‘ Tindale Poems.’’ 
Tell them to read the poems in books and magazines they have at 
home and when they find a poem they like clip it out, or if it be 
in a book, copy it off. Let them write on a slip of paper why 
they like the poem, then place this slip and the poem in the 
book of poems, having eacit one’s name written after his poem. 
Kach one will want to help make the book and in studying why 
they like the poem, a love of poetry will be cultivated. This book 
will be found useful in your Literary Club.—A Kansas Teacher. 


Game Drill In Pronouns 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

If you have children who are constantly saying, ‘‘It is me,’’ or 
‘him,’’ or ‘‘her,’’ in spite of oft-repeated correct forms, I think 
you will find the following game, not only one which the children 
like to play, but one which will heip them to use the correct form 


of the pronouns. 

One child is b lindfolded, and stands in the front of the room. 
Another child goes out and knocks at tne dour, The blindfolded 
child asks, ‘‘ Who is it?’’ The reply comes, “Tt is f.’’? The blind. 
folded child asks children in the room, ‘Is it Tom?’’? They reply, 
‘No, it isn’t he,’’ or ‘Yes, it is he.’’ If the child has guessed 
correctly, the game starts again. If the child has not guessed cor- 
rectly, le may rave three guesses,—the questions and replies in 
the same form as at first. 


If the blindfolded child has not guessed correctly, he then calls 
to the one at the door, ‘‘Come in.'’ Upon hearing the door opened, 
he says, ‘‘Good afternoon.’’ The child who has come in responds, 
The blindfolded child asks the one who has come in, ‘‘Are you 
John???’ The reply must be, ‘‘ Yes, I am he,’ ‘No, I am not 
he.’’ The blindfolded child is allowed two guesses the second time. 
Lynn, Mass. 





will 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 3 
We have some especially handsome School Souv enirs for 
See full description elsewhere. 


be here 
use by teachers on these occasions. 
such as supplied in The 


A Five Cent Book, Instructor Literature Ser- 


ies is just the thing to use in your classes for Supplementary Read- 
ing. These are for ail the grades. See full list on another page. 








: 2 ‘1 listed on another page have 
Blackboa rd Stenci Is come to be nes al- 
most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 
teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—-the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 
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Are you a business and social success or merely one 
of the submerged millions? You can be exactly what 
a willbe! Ihave cashed the proof, why not you? 
——, — applying Deductive Thought and my 
to their daily lives and areenjoying that buoyant 
aie on which make cashable thought and action waTuRraL. 
It will cost you nothing to write and learn the truth. bd 
new booklet, Mer ry ‘ost a Deductive Thought,” sen| 
f absolutely PRE 


_.) FRANK D. FOLLANSBEE, 7157 Yale Ave., Chicago 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments, 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. 8 pang THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Engli Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 


LEARN BY MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 























or ARISTOS (THE Best) [Every | SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING STUDENT | BUSINESS AKITHMETIC 
PENMANSHIP oe - cael TYPEWRITING 
Business or Artistic . ais Toueh or Sight 





‘| Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
4} TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contrac ees ‘Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

NATIONAL PROOFREADERS? ASSOCIATION, 
106 The’ baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 




















Invented and made by a physician 
of wide experience, Endorsed by 
physicians. 

Oxydonor is an instrument which 
you can carry in your pocket always 
ready for use anywhere, It is the 
mightiest influeuce the world has ever 
known, or can know, for the success- 
ful overcoming of sickness or disease 
of all character, no matter what its 
name. In both acute and chronic ail- 
ments, it restores health with the 
same beneficent force. 

No me-icine, batteries, belts, mas- 
sage or mind cure, 

Oxydonor is the application of one 
of Nature’s Laws and therefore is as 
fixed and eternal as Nature. 

Just apply Oxydonor as directed 
and let the results speak. 

Why be sick when Oxydonor can 
bring you health ? 

Write today for our splendid 192- 
page book, sent Pree. 

CAUTION: ‘There is but one Genuine 
OXYDONOR. It has the name of the origin. 
ator and inventor plainly stamped in its 
metal paris, Look for the name. Don’t 
risk your life or throw away your money 
on fraudulent imitations, 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 92, 
489 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.8 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
364 W. St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can, 














-Traveling Salesmen- 
arid Saleswomen Wanted 


le You Genre, We new | have on file 
line p neeny of Whol 


turing firms who are cuxious to pot on Salesmen 
and Saleswomen capable of earning from $1,000.60 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former oe 
ence needed to toast one of these good posi We 
will teach you to be a high grade po Bao or vor Hale 
woman in eight weeks by mail and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you to secure a position 
where oe EO can earn good wages wae ou are learne 
ing Practical Salesmanships ' day for full 
From over” list of good 

we a thousand persons we yin recently 

in good positions, 
8 Nearest Office, Dept. 143 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
, Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. j 
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Door 


$1.00 bac OnAp 


fen “steric $175 fiz 


IT FITS 
ANY SPACE 





Made under our 0 


ped them at such 
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DOORS, and are h 
styles and finishes a 





/7T GROWS 


SECT reerodaniara B OOKCASE 


duction is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 


ook sections have. NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 24. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Seetional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office: Flatiron Building 


proval Freight Paid 







W/TH YOUR L/IBRPARY 


wn patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 


reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
ndivided attention to this one line of manufacture. © 


ighly finished in SOLID G 
t corfespondingly low calves. 


OLDEN. OAK. Other 
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Some Things Seen in Our Foremost Schools 
(Continued from page 12) 


bathing garments. Yes, they came marching, but once in the pool, 
all formality was at an end. These hundred and twenty boys made 
considerable of a splash, too. All could swim, and several of us 
onlookers amused ourselves by tossing pennies into the water to 
watch the diving scramble, 
were several boys marching wearily to and fro along a cement 
sidewalk. 

‘*Why are they not playing?’’ [ inquired of an officer who stood 
near. 

‘*Extra duty,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Working off demerit marks.’’ 

‘‘And how about those boys?’’ I asked, pointing to a group prac- 
tising the manual of arms in another part of the grounds. 

‘‘That company, I believe, has been getting low marks in the 
competitive drills,’’ he said. 


The System of Discipline 


Enough has been said to indicate tiiat the obedience, quietness 
and order prevailing in every department of this institution are 
not secured without adequate means. ‘‘School atmospliere’’ and 
‘‘the personality of the teacher’’ are not relied upon to control 
and reform these undisciplined boys. 

Mention has elsewhere been made of the place which the military 
organization of the school holds in the system as a means of facili- 
tating the movements of classes and groups. It is believed, more- 
over, that military drill is very effective in fixing the habit of 
ready obedience. 

The incident of the veteran soldier and his eggs is pertinent. 
The soldier had but recently returned to his farm from the Civil 
War. One day he was walking up the path to the house carrying 
a pan full of eggs, when he was observed by a jovial comrade. 
‘Attention !’ ’ shoute the comrade in a tone of command, The 
veteran's hands dropped to his sides as he struck the soldierly at- 
titude and the eggs fell to the ground. 

The faculty of the parental school contend that prompt, implicit 
obedience is largely a matter of habit. 

Another important factor in the system is the so-called ‘‘duty 
program.’’ This program does not relate to the class work but to 
the duties and occupations outside of the schoolroom. It thoroughly 


se 


A little distance back from the pool ~ 





organizes all the activities of the institution and specifies what | 


every member shall do and where he shall be every moment of 
every day. It is known by heart by the family officers and fol- 
lowed to the letter. Thus confusion is avoided and the various 
routine duties of the institution are promptly and systematically 
performed. 

Not only does every boy know at all times what he is expected 
to do, but he also knows how he is expected personally to conduct 
himself. In other words, the standards of conduct here maintained 
are definite and unvarying. And for the boy who measures up to 
these standards, rewards are certain, and for him who fails to attain 
or who deliberately disregards them, penalties are equally certain. 
Jolinny is in no danger of being punislied today for the offense he 
committed yesterday when lhe was permitted to go Scot-free. On 


the other hand, to quote a remark of the superintendent, ‘‘It is | 
not the severity of a penalty but the unvarying certainty of its | 


enforcement that makes it effective.’’ 

Ten or twelve specific rules of conduct are laid down. 
these rules are prohibitions. They forbid, for examples, fighting 
and quarreling, profanity, and the use of tobacco, Other rules 
state certain definite requirements in the matters of obedience, 
quietness and order. Every violation of one of these rules is 


Some of 


promptly recorded on a weekly report card. A report card is | 


carried by each family officer and teacher. Each card contains the 
names of all the boys under the holder’s charge and a place in 
which to indicate each day by number the rules each boy has 
violated. Cadet officers do not record violations of rules, but they 
must report them for record to their family officers, when, at a 
certain hour each day, the roll is called for this purpose. At the 
end of each week, these cards are collected and tiie boys’ standings 
are made out. If a boy has violated no rules during the week and 
has been ‘‘good’ in his studies, his name goes on the Roll of 
Honor. This qualifies him to hold office, go on errands to the 
city and enjoy various otlier privileges. If the record shows less 
than six violations, he is entitled to a place during the following 
week at the ‘‘first table,’’ where dessert is served. There is a 
second table and a side table for boys whose deportment is deter- 
mined by their violations of rules as fair and poor. At the side 
table only bread and milk is served two days each week. 

But this is not all. For every demerit mark a boy receives, he 


Just printed. 
Our New Book Catalogue Jt Printed. 
five thousand books suitable for sciiool or individual libraries, 
at wholesale prices, together with an extended series of Enter- 
tainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, Music Books, etc., etc. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask for it. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


. is regarded as be- 
A Good Question Book 2°8322.35,)¢: 
by many teachers. Tiere are several Question Books published, 
the latest and, we believe, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
thirty thousand copies have been sold on the “money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned and the 
money will be immediately refunded. It has 426 pages, and is 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the following liberal 
combinations: 















With Normal Instructor one year. ...........ccececceeececeeseeees $1.60 
With Primary Plans one year............scccccccccscscescces one” 260 
With Full set es vols.) Year’s Entertainments, pons. oe 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans, postpaid.,.... 1.60 
With The Pathfinder one year....... — 


With Progressive Teacher one yea 
Any Three of the above publications to same address $2.20 ; any Four $2.80 ; any 
ive $3.40 ; any Six $4.00 ; all Seven $4.60. Make upyour own combinations. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . Dansville, N. Y 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Gains 30 Pounds .~ 


to be that way. 
the remarkable 





ded to try it myself. 








my life.”* 


Finally I read about 
successes 
about by the use of Protone, so I deci- 
Well, when I 
look at myself in the mirror now, | 
think it is somebody else. 
put on just 30 pounds during City 
the last month and never felt 
stronger or more 





in 30 Days 





50c Package of Remarkable Flesh-Builder, Protone 
Sent FREE to prove What It Will Do. 
‘By George, I never saw anything 


like the effects of that new treatment, 
Protone, for the building up of weight 





FREE Protone Coupon 





and lost nerve force. It acted more It will cost you nothing to prove the re | 
hke a miracle than a medicine,”’ said oy Conmandegh iit sont te anieanee 
a well known gentleman yesterday in free to packageof Frotone iftthey #i Mat 
speaking of the revolution that had or silver to help cover postage and pack- { 
taken place in his condition. “I began | i"; nlwo ned te ae vod faith. aeer 4 
to think that there was nothing on book on “Why You Are Thin.’ free of / 
earth that could make me fat. I tried charge giving tacts eon eg ce en } 
tonics, digestives, heavy eating, diets. does the work, 

milk, beer, and almost everything ous apy oi gy Megas 9d Som, ait 
else you could think of, but without ite packages can only be had by writing 
result. I had been thin for years, and Geoeey te etner: 
began to think it was natural for me THE PROTONE COMPANY, 


4181 Protone Building, i 


brought Detroit, Mich. 
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Street 


I have 


‘nervy’ in State 
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How Small Investors Have Made Stu- 
pendous Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors have made stu 
pendous fortunes—men who, guided by Judgment and courage, 
have placed their funds direct into creative enterprises at their 
inception and thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of 
money, Today opportunity on bendec knee is entreating the 
small investor to accept her favors—and those who heed the in- 
sistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors 
have made wise and profitable investments—how #100 grows 
into $2,200—the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER of 


Your [loney 


The real earning power of your money is not the paltry 3% to 
5% paid by banks or corporations who have their future behind 
instead of in front of them. 

INVESTING FOR PROFIT reveals the enormous profits 
bankers make, and shows how one can make the same profit— 
it demonstrates the real earning power of your money—the 
knowledge that financiers and bankers hide from the masses—it 
explains HOW small investors are making big fortunes and 
WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information is yours—it is 
free six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of Different 
Investments 


There are thousands of salaried people today who have a 
small sum laid aside or who can invest a small amount each 
month—but who realize that they do not know how to determine 
the value of the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand for a pub- 
lication or institution whose express object is to help direct and 
guide the small investor, INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the 
result of-a pressing need and will be worth hundreds—even 
thousands of dollars to you. 


If you will send me vour 
address | 
magazine Absolutely Free for six months 
—Special Trial Introductory Offer. 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 


For Six Months 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT 


name and 


will mail you this wonderful 


Kach 


“Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
but don’t wait till 
will then be too late.’ 
ment is worth a lifetime 


everyone sees it—you 
“One good invest- 
of labor. 

If You Can Save $5.00 a flonth or More 


who intends t« 


INVESTING FOR PROF(T Is for the man 
invest any money, however smail, or who Can save $> or more 
per month—but who has not as yet learned the art of investin 
for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most succe financlers 
of his day, said in regard to investment 

“There is a common fallacy that tile for legal advice, we a 
to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineer financing } 
everybody’s business. As a matter of fact, itis the most pro 
found and complicated of them all 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you have al 
least read one copy of my really wonderful magazine 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial 
Advice and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Six Mouths’ Free Tria 
[I say. If you 














introductory offer. I[ will do exactly what 
will send me your name and address on the attac hed 
coupon T will send you absolutely without charge, for 
six months, my magazine —INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT, then you are to decide whether or 
not you care to continue to subscribe and want 
* H. L. Barber, 
Pub., R-421, 
26 Jackson Blvd, 

Chicago, Ill 


free advice on tinancial matters 
Surely this is a fair, square, liheraFotles 


so sign and mali the coupou nov 


before you turn this page. Please send me. abs 
solutely Free o% 

6 L BARBER Pub Charge, INVESTING 
o We 5 . FOR PROFIT for six 
months, Later on [ may 

R.421 vant some advice Ou Invest. 
ments j 


26 Jackson Blvd. Z 
Chicago, Aww... i 7 


a | CHS a dvsvcescscvadeces 
Illinois. 














If You Have Written to 


Colgate a Co. 


Please read this notice of explanation 


and apology in regard to the . . . 


Jungle Pow-Wow Booklets. 








Since the Colgate advertisement in 
‘ October issue was prepared, the first 
large edition of these booklets has 
been exhausted. 

We are printing another edition as 
rapidly as possible, but late requests 
may not be filled before December. 

We regret that the first supply was 
not sufficient to meet the popular de- 
mand, and trust that the disappointed 


ones will forgive the delay. 


Colgate G Co. 

















Photographs for Christmas 


for Christmas gifts. 















Nothing is more appropriate, 
han photographs, 

The question of supplying a considerable number at 
*omparatively small cost is solved by our process of 
‘eproducing any number that may be desired 
rom any photograph you'may wish to use not 
smatier than half cabinet. 


UP-TO DATE MOUNTS 
rhe above illustration shows the front or cover de- 
ign, of one of our new folder mounts with same 
orm open in back ground. These mounts are very 
Opular as the photo is not pasted on but inserted, 


Our Art Department has reproduced photocrap)is 
or more than one hundred thousand customers. We 
ruarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
yhotograph which you send, and return the 
»riginal in as good condition as when received, 

PRICES 

Folder Mounts, 2° .x67 inches, with oval photo 

- gmserted I x2% Inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid 
Folder Mounts, 3",x%'4 inches, with photo in- 
Gerted 24 x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

; One free sample, to show mount and quality of 

work, sent on request, Mention Folder Mounts 
We havea wide assortment of card mounts, 
nformation, price list etc, On request, 

‘ 

‘ Note, Many of our customers order a small num 
er of photographs from local photographers, send 
one tous and get any number desired at less than 

* halt price, 

’ i PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 

! We make a specialty of making Photographfc 
} Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 

rfilm. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed. We have exceptional facilities 


Full 


yr developing films, and doing printing from = them. 
} Phousands of regular and satistied customers, Prices 
+ Wc per roll upward according to size of films. Send 


or price list, 
' 


/ 

] 

1. Materials Used in all our photographic work are 
he best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed, 


FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | 
: Art Dept. 


Dansviile, N. Y 





CLOCK DIALS 


to teach the time—can 
Abe put to a variety of 
uses. 14X14 heavy board 
with adjustable fancy 
steel hands. 18 cents post- 
paid, $1.50 per dozen, 


HERSCHMAN & CARDY, | 
Makers, ove CHICAGO 


‘FREE 1 TO ANY SCHOOL TEACHER 


A beautiful $5 flag, 5x8 feet, for your 
All we ask isa half hour of your time. 


Day offer 








« School house, 
Write immediately for our special Lincoln 
to schools—full particulars free. 

Flag Ass'n, 802 Jackson St., ‘Topeka, Kan. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


is given fifteen minutes of extra duty. 


| This extra duty usually consists of marcli- 


when 


ing or of certain of the U. S. army set- 
ting-up exercises, such as, for example, 
‘doing squats, ’’ 

Corporal punishment is not adminis- 
tered in any form; but solitary confine- 
ment on a bread-and-milk diet in a well 
lighted and comfortable room may be 
ordered by the superintendent as a punish- 
ment for gross disobedience, attempts at 
escape, or other serious offenses. 

On his arrival at the Parental School, 
each boy is thoroughly examined by the 
school physician, and his physical de- 
fects and powers of endurance are always 
taken into account when punishment is 
administered. A boy with a weak heart 
is not given severe or prolonged exer- 
cise, and there are some who cannot be 
placed in solitary confinement on account 
of extreme nervousness. 

A boy can be committed to the Pa- 
rental School only by the judge of the 
Juvenile Court after a regular hearing at 


which his parents have an opportunity 


to make their defense. In only one way 
(except he arrive at the age limit) can he 
gain release. When his work and con- 
duct have qualificd him to sit at the first 
table four successive months, le is pa- 
roled to his liome school. While on parole 
his record in the home school is reported 
by the principal to the superintendent of 
the Parental School every month for a 
period of one vear, During this period, 


he may be recalled at any time without 
legal proceedings. About twenty per 
cent of the boys are tims recalled and 


have to work iheir w: 1y out again. 


General Comment 


The successful teacher often adapts but | 


seldom adopts bodily the particular meth- 
ods of others. In describing a 
the many features in which the Chicago 
Parental School excels, I have had in 
mind their suggestiveness for the regular 
teacher rather than their suitableness for 
outright adoption. As a matter of fact, 
I found in this school an entirely differ- 
ent spirit from that which usually pre- 
vails in the regular school of normal, 
well-disciplined boys and girls. I missed 
here the playful buovancy, the bright- 
eyed, restless eagerness, the subtle, silent 
interchanges of fellow-feeling and un- 
derstanding between teacher and pupil 
that characterize those schools where the 
well-springs of action 
than without. 

But the reader will bear in 


these are not ordinary children. They 
are, on the contrary, boys who have long 


defied authority, who have lost, tor the 


most part, that free and spontaneous in- | 


terest in school work which the true 
teacher always strives to 
who have'come at last to regard theim- 
selves as failures and incompetents, at 
least in so far as the duties and activities 
of the schoolroom are concerned. The 
problem now is to quicken the interests 
of these boys and renew their powers of 
attention, to restore self-confidence and 
self-respect, to re-establish in them habits | 
of prompt and unquestioning obedience | 
to those who are responsible for their 
training and support; and these things 
the Chicago Parental School is success- 
fully undertaking to do. 





Nothing is so unlomelike as a bookless 
home, unless it isa house whose books 
betray a vulgar and narrow conception of 


life. A man’s books form an average 
portrait of himself. Without books, a 
merchants’ palace becomes but a prison ; 


the trail of the upholsterer is over it all; 
while a small library well-selected may, 
like Alladin’s lamp, turn 
poverty to a princely home.—Se/ected. 





Books are faithful repositories, which 
may be awhile neglected or forgotten but 
they are opened again, will again 
impart their instruction. —/onson. 





We want a representative in every 
community. See advertisement on 
page 10. 

. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


SONG POEM 





COMPOSITIONS 


—That are suc -cessful—bring fame and cash to eel | 


writers, Send us your manuscript, or write for FRE 
ig ike LARS. Publication guaranteed if acce 4% 
. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 149, Washington, D. C. 





LADIES, make Supporters, $12 per hundred; ino can- 
vassing; material furnished; stamped envelope for 
particulars. Wabash Supply Go., Dep’t A308, Chicago, 


AND_ MUSICAL | 


few of | 


lie within rather 
| 


| 
mind that | 


maintain, and | 


the abode of | 











Corkins Greeting Booklets 


‘iye8 For your 
Pupils or 
Friends 
Finest and 
most appro- 
priate thing 
at low cost. 


Send a 2c 
stamp for 























samples. 
eit sored Seibert Ptg. Co 
ekdas Canal Dover, 
Ohio. Box 313% 
‘Cranslations 
| Literal, 50c. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vols. 
1 ae o o 
Dictionaries 








Latin, Greek, $2.00, and 


Completely Parsed Caesar, Book I. 
| Has on each page interlinear translation, 

litera! transiation, and every word completely | 
Long v owels marked. b1.50. 


| 

] German, French, Italian, re, 

| $1. 

| 
} 
parsed, 


| Completely Scanned-Parsed Aeneid, I. $1.50. 
| Completely Parsed Cicero, Oration I. $1.50. 
| 





HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
| | 31-33-35 W. 15th St. New York City 

















BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will send 
absolutety free the celebrated picture “Yard of 
toses,’’ in ten beautiful colors, to anyone sending 4 
cts, to pay postage. Offer good only 20 days. Address 


Art Picture Club, 167 West 8th St. Topeka, Kan. 


Goitre Cure 


Have your Goitre removed without 
taking medicine or having it cut 
out. We have a convenient, sooth- 
ing appliance which is worn on 
the neck at night and cures while 
yousleep- It checks the growth 
reduces the enlargement, and 
stops all pain and distress in a 
short time. 20 years success. Write 
today for free booklet and full 
partic ulars, including testimon- 
ials from every state, price, etc. ot sold in stores. 


Physicians Remedy Co., 44 Sinton Bldg., 


25 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 1Oc 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality ! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. Zs. 
AGENTS PORTRAITS 35¢, FRAMES 15e. 
Sheet Pictures le Stereoscopes 25c, 


Views le. 30 days’ credit. Samplesand catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3268 W. Adams St. Chicago, 








Cincinnati, 0. 











TONS OF FREE LITERATURE 
on the great Religious, Moral, Social, Financial and 
Political questions of the day free to all registering in 
our Mailing Bureau, Fee ten cents silver. Good for 
12 mos, Powers Mailing Bureau, Bath, Penna, 





OSKAL OOSA COLLEGE: Standard courses offered 
by mail leading to the degree Ped. B. Write for 
Box 478, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


PLAYS 


circular. 
| LAY. - potatogen of thousands sent 
REE! 


SAM! T FRENCH, 28-30 W. 28th St., "er York 





and 
Entertainments 





| does not fail. 


| after all else failed, 
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ODIOUS: HAIR GROWTHS 
BANISHED FOREVER 


Famous Chemist’s Scientific Method 
Recommended hy Fashionable Society 
Woman. The Secret Free 


If you are troubled with hairy growths on face, 
neck or arms, ard are tired of wasting your money 
on worthless depilatories offered by people who 
lay no pretensions to scientific ability, you will be 
glad to learn thatthe well known English Chemist, 
Prof. A. P. Smith, formerly a University Sc ience 
Professor, has discovered a new method which 


This good news is vouched for by Mrs. W. B. 
Jenkins, a prominent Society lady of Scranton, Pa., 
who resides atthe fashionable Duckworth Apart- 
ments in that city. She says that Professor Sinith’s 
method cured her of a distressingly bad growth, 
and that the hair has never 
returned, 





MRS. KATHRYN JENKINS 
Soctety Leader who was Cured of her hair Growth 
by Professor Smith’s Method 

Its distribution in America has been entrusted 
to a chartered Society of Chemists, who have 
agreed to send, absolutely free and without charge, 
to all who are afflicted full particulars of this 
scientific eae! as well as the opinions of 
learned doctors who have given it a fair trial. 
Just send your name and address, and a two-cent 
stamp fo rreply, address to Lady Secretary, Society 
of Chemists. 1341 T. Delta St,, Providence, R. |. 





Learn to Teach Shorthand 

and Increase Your Salary! 
We give wide-awake teachers a complete $20 mail 
course free, (Pitmanic) and pay $30 cash for assistance 
in conducting Home Study Club. Plain Bag tical and 
popular. Address ELDON MORAN, President 
Central Business College, St. Louis. 


HOLIDAY MONEY AND GIFTS 


Bag and other gifts for your 
help. We want your friends to see the Gift Book, a 
catalog of inexpensive holiday suggestions, With it 
you can earn enough to buy all your presents, or get 
them free, Noexperience necessary Dept. N. 


American Manufacturers Co., Tribune Bldg. N. Y. City 





Beautiful Silver Mesh 





Ladies to Sew at home for a large Phila. firm ; 
good money; steady work; no 

canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid 

UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, WalnutSt., Phila., Pa. 

PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and 

ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 125 ENVEL 
OPES, white, pink, blue or green, printed, $1.00 post 
paid. Samples. KINNEAR, Box 206, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Home Study. 


GRADUATE NORMAL COURSE. 1 
Pearidge, Ark. 


Write res. C.J. Burton, Ph. D., 











of the national colors. 
never tire of them. 


only thirty cents. 
selves hundreds of times each year. 


Half Set No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. - 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If I Deceitve, Whom Do I Cheat? 
God Sees Me. 
Think. 
Do Allthe Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It. 
Will It Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their 
mental and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will 
They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 
cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for them- 
See list below. 4 





To aid 


Kither half set for 


Half set No. 2. 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Knew It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today ? 
How Will Today’s work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth, 


There Are Many 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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7, THIS STYLISH MAN-TAILORED / 
ALL-WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT ONLY 


$14.74 


. AGNIFICENTLY tailored suit of choice 
: all wool cheviot. Coat is cut in a smart 





WKS 


Uj semi-fitted 28 inch model, single breasted, 
fastening with five pretty smoked pearl but- 
tons. Stylish three piece back, forming an 
trimmed at bottom 


AS 


attractive center panel, 
7 sitra twelve-small pearl buttons, New man- 
US sleeve, handy slit pockets. Lined with 
Y me quality colored satin, interlined in front 


\ 


with strong canvas. Skirt is latest six gore 
¥/ model, with graceful inverted pleat on each 
y; side seam. Finished with a narrow stitched 
L belt of self material. In black, navy blue, 
and a pretty seal brown. Sizes, 32 to 44 
] bust. Mention color and size —- Or- 
der No. 21A1701. MACY’S Prepai 
a Sas arccdamceneatonen Seem 
OUR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 
7. filled with just such values as this—636 
Y/ wiser of the greatest price savings in the 
7 ser of retail merchandising. Our big 
7 vook quotes you the lowest prices in America 
on dependable wearing apparel and home ne- 
7 cessitien Remember, we PREPAY DELIV- 
ERY CHARGES on thousands of articles and 


Sa iar cate 
yy SS 
Make A Good Income In Your Home 


Learn China Painting, the most refined, fas- 
cindting and profitable art. Our complete, 
“thorough and practical home study Course 
of 32 lessons fully illustrated and in colors, 
will enable you to do beautiful work in a few 
weeks as it has hundreds of others. Write for 
our Special Introductory offer of a complete 
outfit with every Course. Write today. 

International Art Studios, Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y. 


$1.50 Switch on Approval 


Send No Money. Just send a sample of your 
hair. I will match it carefully, and forward you 
this 22-ineh, all human hair switch by return 
mail on 10 days’ trial. If satisfactory send $1.50 
or sell 3 and get yours Absolutely FREE. 
eee My booklet on hair goods and latest 
styles in coiffures F: at positively ry? md 


Ss 


SS 























Best goods 
Enclose 5c postage. "VIOLET VALE, Dept. 15, Ch 








First Mortgage Bonds 


FOR SMALL INVESTORS 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Government, State and Municipal Issues, 
also Standard Railroad, Public Service, 
and Industrial Bonds sold in any amount 
for Cash or on Weekly or Monthly Pay- 
ments. Buy First Mortgage Bonds and 

protect your future. 
Circulars 110 on request; Correspondence invited 


Resident Representatives Wanted 


FUNDING COMPANY OF AMERYCA 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 














INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

100 Visiting Cards, SOc, 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 8) 


author’s ‘‘With Hoops of Steel,’’ will 
recognize the Kimerson Mead of that in 
the inital story of this volume, which 
also forms a connecting link between this 
earlier story and the Author’s later one, 
‘*The Delafield Affair.’’ Several fine 
color illustrations embellish the book. 


‘*The Individual in the Making.’’ By 
K. A. Kirkpatrick, B. S., M. Ph. Cloth, 
12mo, 339 pages, $1.25. Houglhiton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This volume is contrasted with the au- 
thor’s earlier book, ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Child Study,’’ by its attempt to trace the 
development of a child’s mind asa whole 
through various stages instead of discuss- 
ing separately the various phases. He 
does not claim that the correctness of this 
incomplete chart of human development 
has been scientifically demonstrated, but 
that after a score of years spent in study- 
ing children, that the suggestions lead 
toward the truth. Part One presents the 
general principles of development; Part 
Two treats of stages of development and 
will be of interest to both parents and 
teachers; while Part Three especially 
concerns teachers. The autior hopes that 
the book is sufficiently specific to be of 
interest and value to parents and teachers 
who have not received much training iu 
psychology. It will be of much more 
value to those who have given consider- 
able study to the subject, and have had 
a good deal experience with children. 
The references and bibliography are very 
extended. 


**Crayon, Chalk, and Pencil Drawing.’’ 
By Gertrude L. Clayton. Cloth, 64%x7% 
inches, 88 pages, over sixty studies with 
six full pages in color. Price 40 cents. 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

This book will be especially helpful to 
teachers who do not have the help of an 
art supervisor. It gives suggestions fr 
diawings that the children can work fropn 
the studies provided. The majority pf 
the drawings are sufficiently simple jn 
their plaln for the youngest child jn 
school. At the same time they are just 

as practical for a much older child. 


‘*The Way of the Clay.’’ A Brief Out- 
line Course in Clay Modeling with I]]lus- 
trated Designs. Paper. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

It is not the purpose of this work to 
outline a complete or specific course in 
modeling, but rather to sugyest a few 
fundamental ideas and illustrate basic 
models which the teacher may vary or 
enlarge upon according to conditions and 
the material at hand; and to” express 
these suggestions by illustrations and ex- 
planatory notes rather than by a lengthy 
text. 


‘*Great American Industries.’’ Fourth 
Book. Transportation. By W. F. Roche- 


leau. 12mo, 263 pages, cloth, illustrated. 
Price 60 cents. A. Flanagan Co., Chi- 
cago. 


The last twenty years have been a 
period of organization in all large indus- 
tries, and in no industry has this feature 
been perfected to such an extent as in 
transportation. The great railway and 
steamship systems cover the world with 
their activities, and their service lias 
been brought to the highest degree of 
perfection attained in any line of indus- 
try. The general interest in transporta- 
tion is the author’s reason for adding 
this, the fourth book, to the series ‘‘ Great 
American Industries.’’ As a supple- 
mentary reader and a school library book 
to be read in connection with geogra- 
phy lessons, this book will be found 


mosthelpful. 


‘The Story of Chicago.’'’ By Jennie 
Hall. A supplementary reader for the 
fifth and sixth grades. Cloth, 278 pages, 
50 cents. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicao. 

An intimate account of the growth of 
Chicago from wilderness days to thie 
present time, it covers in a most com- 
prehensive way the historical, geograph- 
ical, industrial, social and civic condi- 
tions of the city. Throughout, the reader 
has a splendid illustration of the devel- 
opment of a city. As the city grows, the 
author shows in an easy, natural way the 
necessity for drainage, good water, trans- 
portation, good harbors, and industrial 
plants, and at the same time discloses to 





the child the eager, ceaseiess, titantic 
efforts of the people in achieving the 
splendid result--Chicago today. Maiy | 
line drawings by MacDonall and seven 
maps emphasize distinctive features. 


‘Our Country and its People.’' An 
Introductory Geographic Reader for the 
Fourth School Year. By Prof. Wili S. 
Monroe, Ilead of the Department of Psy- 
chology and the History of Education in 
the State Normal School, Montclair, N. 
J., and Miss Anna Buckbee, Instructor of 
Pedagogy in the School Normal School at 
California, Pa. Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, 
40 cents, School. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

The aim of this volume is to introduce 


the child to the study of geography froin | 
Teachers everywhere recognize | 
the difficulty of making the right con- | 


a book. 


nection between the oral instruction of 
the third gradé and the study of the 
ordinary text-hook in the fourth or fifth 
school year. The more concrete and in- 
teresting the oral teaching of the third 
grade has been, the more 
children feel the change to the brief gen- 
eral statements of the primary geography. 
The authors of this book have tried to 
make this transition easier and less abrupt 
for the child by putting into his hands a 
volume that treats the topic with some- 
what the fullness of oral instruction, and, 
at the same time, is concise enougli to 
serve as the beginning of book study. 
Another difficulty encountered 
child when he begins the formal study 
of geograpliy with a text-book is due to 
his inabiilty to read the book which is 
put into his hands. He does not know 
geographic words, and he meets the two- 
fold problem of learning new words and 
getting thought from the printed page at 
the same time. By presenting the sub- 
jectin the form of simple and interesting 
reading-lessons, he acquires a vocabulary 


that facilitates his progress when he be- | 


gins the formal study of geograpliy with 
a text-book. Both Miss Buckbee and 
Professor Monroe have made important 
researches in children’s geography, and 
the results are embodied in this book. 


‘*Hero Folk of Ancient Britain.’’ By 
Sara KE. Wiltse. 12mo0, cloth, 128 pages, 
illustrated, 45 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The editor has here attempted to repro- 
duce three stories of ancient Britain,— 
Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and 
Jack and the Beanstalk,—mainly in the 
language handed down to us from Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors. Otherwise the stories 
differ from accepted versions in thie 
change of emphasis. The lads who served 
their neighbors and loved their kings are 
thus given 
twentieth century by simply taking a 
new viewpoint. Belief in giants and 
magic arts may die, but the personal 
courage of hero folk will keep these 
stories alive. Vulgar tricksters may be 
short-lived, but little Tom Thumb, the 
darling of his aged parents and the pet 
of knights and ladies, will play his 
pranks as long as children love their 
mothers and are in turn beloved by them. 
The artist and editor have 
gether to make exact both the language 
and the pictures representing arms, dress, 
and domestic atchitecture of the times of 
Arthur and Alfred. 


‘*A Grammar School Arithmetic.’’ By 
L. V. Arnold, Principal Arnold Ave. 
School, Amsterdam, N. Y. Cloth. 170 
pages, 4o cents. L. V. Arnold} Amster- | 
dam, N. Y. 

This book is aimed to fill all the re- 
quirements in letter and spirit of the new 
New York State Syllabus for the 6th, 
7th and 8th grades, and also furnishes 
some material for the 5th grade. It is, 
however, compreliensive enough for the 
reauirements of any graded school in 
any State. In arrangement it lolds 
closely to the topical method, with many 
reviews and abstract probiemis introduced. 
The material follows practical lines; 
problems have been furnished by tiie 
business man, 


RY MURINE EVE REMED 


Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and 
Caasaaare EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 
Draggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 
EYE.BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 


MurineEye 
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| PHILIPSBORN’ 
Xmas Catalog—Fre 


(TS ip CNP Mee 










fez Catalog shows hundreds of Ideally 


Appropriate Christmas Presents fo) 


all the female members of the family. 
Magnificent Furs 

Silk Petticoats Sweater 

Elegant Silk Waists Sweater Cap 

Beautiful Dresses Gloves 


Slyvlish Wraps Elegant Plumes 
Jewelry Birds of Paradise 
Belts and Bags Stockings 

Totlet Sets Etc., Ete. 


And also the latest things in Misses’, 
Girls’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. In 
fact, everything that will delight the recip- 
ient of the gift, and will be long remem- 
bered and appreciated, 


Three of the most popular and exclusive 


fur offerings are displayed here. They will 
make exceptionally handsome presents, 
Simply order by number as given above— 
entirely atourrisk. Your money refunded, 
if not entirely satisfactory. Write for 


Catalog No. 862. Just maii a postal with 
your name and address. 


PHILIPSBOR 


NeChe Outer Garment House ' 
| 212-216 W. ADAMS ST. C HICAGO 














A New NAPKIN MARK) 


A SPLENDID Christmas Gift 





BRAND NEW! 


and everybody wants one Decided novelty—yet very 





Wanted for this and other art 


THE HOLLEY 0, Dept. 17, ROCHESTER, N, ¥ 








is your address 
aDay Sure" 
" nuake $3 a day 
e. W 


furnish the work and teach you 


the locality where you live. Send us your address axa we W 

| explain the bus opens remember weguarantee a clear prot 
of $3 for every work, absolutely sure, Write at on 

| ROYAL MANL Fac TU RING CO, Box 1687 Detrett, Mich. 





| KLONDO is the new board game—especially inte 
esting and.valuable for children, It d 
velops their mathematical and creative powe 
wonderfully, Send 25c for game with instructions con 
plete. Base Ball with cards sent free to all who orde 
Klondo, 

Edgar Fuller, 208 N. Division St., Buffalo N. ) 


$18 BUY DIREC 


from the manuf 
turer and 










SAVE 
MONE 


Our plum 
have @x.¢ 
tional lb 
tre, fullne 
and weari 
qualities and carry only o 
smal! profit. 


Two Specials 
16 in. French Curl Plume $1.5 


19 in. Willow Plume - $7.9 
Colors: BLACK and WHITE 

Send 2c for expressage, and we will send any plume 

O. D. on approval with privilege of e xaminati on. Ifn 

and we will refu 


satisfactory, return at our expense 
Old feathers made into willows at ow cost. Sex 


your 25c. a 
for complete catalogue C. 
ARIS FEATHER CO., 126 Delancey St., New Yo 
2) 
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The U. S. School 


Commissioner Confirms |! 


Our Prophecy— 


URGES AFARM COURSE 
IN ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS) 


Would Go Far to Solye Child- 
Labor Problem, U. S. Com- 















In last month’s issue 
of this paper, we 
said “Every School 
Will Soon ‘Teach 


Farming.” 





=o 


S 





missioner Says 





PLOT FOR EACH CHILD 








The accompanying 
clipping of an inter- 
view with United 
States School Com- 
missioner Claxton 
backs up our proph- 
ecy. 





WASHINGTON, Aug. 21. oy 
The moral, educational and economfesto 
condition ef children in villages, towns hef 
and smal] cities all over the country, | H 
*jespecially factory towns, can be tm- | 5¢ 
aXe | proved. in the opinion of United States |¢a 
t- | Commis igner of Education Claxton, by al 
of] system of agricultural training which he! SE 
sale | Opes to lave installed in ajl the schools | 
<, of the country, 
»d. “It will go far to,solve the child labor 
an| factory problem, J believe,’ gaid -Doctor 
he} Claxton today, “for children under this 
‘|plan will be able to atteud school and 












Ju 
terd: 
e ‘ Marig 
ut the same time earn more money tn) Noa 
a their after-school jours than they can | Dece 

fnow earn in any fac tory. ‘Their health, 1 shov 
}morals, educ ation, all would 








me 





“The plan which I hope to see carrie@| st 
For-| Out 1s to have each echool child caitf/| no 
used} Vate 4 6inall piece of land. Even on a|wa 
000 | quarter acre a child could earn more by | ung 
ve/raising vegetables than he could obtafn 

in a factory. At the same time tho child 
of | would be gaining a valuable training, | 
kK | getting his education, keeping his health | 


ee to become a useful citl- | 
| MP 


r “ a 
} Commissioner Claxton has just returned | hens 


f- from a tour through the country, discuss- #ki 
ie | ing educational. matters with state super- ban¢ 


. | intendents He said ho thought all of ed 


je} them would be willing to help in the town jevi 
© j.agric ultural scheme | rf 
i ° eer: 7 u 
1S ee = | 
US WER AN 


A Movement to Teach 
Farming in the Public 
Schools is Now Afoot 


It’s bound to come. With the great open stretches of smiling, 
fertile lands beckoning the growing generations to come where 
there’s health and plenty and room to live, it is imperative that 
they should be shown the way. 


More and more schools are including Farming in their regular 
courses, and many have adopted 


FARM JOURNAL 


The National Farm Paper 


as a text book—because of its practical, commonsense teachings 
—because of its broad scope, embracing every branch of farm- 
ing—because of its accurate and sympathetic portrayal of farm 
life, and because it is clean, sweet, wholesome and sa‘? for 
children to read. \ 


This quaint, cheerful little paper imparts knowledge of tne 
farm in a way that makes its study a delight. That it is an 
able teacher is proved by the fact that it has more subscribers 
by nearly 50 per cent than any other Farm paper, and is read 
by upward of four million people every month. 


We want every teacher to know Farm Journal. Write us the 
name of your school and of the chairman of your school board, 
with his address, and we will send you sample copies free, post- 
paid. $1.00 will bring you Farm Journal monthly for five years. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1020 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Commissioner 
urges the necessity 
of instructing the 
children in thismost 
important branch of 
American industry. 


_— 
— 
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| laborer. The illustrating of problems by 
diagrams is encouraged, fac-simile busi- 
ness papers are shown and their use dis- 
cussed. Repetition is recognized as a 
most important factor, and under each 
new case, as far as it could be done, cor- 
relating with preceding topics has been 
done, 


‘*The Haliburton Primer.'’ By Mar- 
garet W. Haliburton, State Normal Scliool 
Farmville, Va. Cloth. Fully illlustrated 
in color and black and white. 132 pages. 
30 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

‘‘How to teach a child to read so as to 
create and preserve the right attitude 
toward reading is one of the most im- 
portant problems of the school. This 
little primer nay not prove to be the last 
word on primary reading,’’ but in the 
opinion of Bruce R. Payne of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who wrote the preface 
to it, it is the most vaiuable word yet 
spoken. This opinion is in part based on 
his knowledge of the author’s qualities as 
a teacher, which liave been embodied in 
the book itself. The Primer is different 
from the usual type; its subject matter 
forms a sequence ; it is a series of stories 
about several little children told in con- 
versational form. The book does not 
personify nature, and contains no preach- 
ing, neither is the child harrowed by 
sorrow or tragedy. Tle vocabulary is 
small, and well selected, and grows out 
of the natural treatment of the subject 
matter. Most of the lessons lend them- 
selves readily to interpretation in action 
and conversation. The  iliustrations, 
numerous, and by one of the best artists 
of children, have rare merit in interpret- 
ing the lesson as well as in developing 


the child's sense of beauty and aiding in | : sides 
| for work with the girls in the elementary 


| schools. 


his artistic culture. 


‘*Kimball’s Elementary English.’’ By 
Lillian G. Kimball, formerly head of 
Knglish Department, State 
Sehool, Osikosh, Wisconsin. 
12m0. Book One, 
Look Two, 299 pages, 60 cents. American 
Book Compnay, New York. 

Kimball’s Elementary English is de- 
signed for use in grades four to eight in- 
clusive. It is in complete accord with 
the present strong tendency in education 
toward what is practical and useful rather 
than what is merely discip'inary. It 
recognizes the child—his natural inter- 
ests, his needs, and his development—as 
the controlling factor in the teaching of 
grammar and composition. It makes a 
continual demand upon the child’s pow- 
ers. It requires him to take the initia- 
tive, thus helping him to become seif- 
reliant and free. It is inductive through- 
out. It presents communication of 
thought as an art to be acquired only 
through the study of models and much 
intelligent practice. It emphasizes in 
due proportion three great essentials of 
good expression, the command of a wide 
yocabulasy, the construction of good sen- 
tences, and the making of outlines. It 
presents the dictionary as a universal and 
valuable tool, and gives complete and 
progressive instruction in its use. 


| “The Oregon Trail.’’ By Francis 
| Parkman. Edited for school use by 

William McDonald, professor of Ameri- 
| can History in Brown University. [Eng- 
lish Classic Series]. 406 pages, cloth. 
4oc. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

A neat handy edition of this famous 
classic, with introduction and biograpiiy, 
and a limited but sufficient number of 
| notes: : 

‘* Der Schwiegersohn und andere Erzahl- 
'ungen.’? By Rudolf Baumbach, Ed- 
ited by Edward Manley of the Engle- 
| wood High School, Chicago. 

| ‘*Mama Kommt.’’? By Viktor Bluth- 
'gen, ‘‘Die Alte.’’ By Frida Schang. 

Edited by Frederick Betz, East High 
' School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Both of the above velumes belong to 
the Lake German Classic series, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago. The stories are popular ones in 
Germany, from well-known later day 
writers, and have been selected on ac- 
count of quality of text. 


introduction and 


| cabularv, and have t 
Price 50 


biographies of the authors. 
| cents each, 


‘The Edinburgh Lectures on Mental 
| Science.’’ By T. Troward, Late Divisional 
| Judge, Punjab, India. Enlarged edition. 
‘Cloth $1.25, by mail $1.35; paper 75 
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cents, by mail 80 cents. Roger Brothers, 
429 Sixth Ave., New York. . 

Every person interested in psychology. 
of whatever school of philosophy, who 
wishes to become reliably informed as to 
the claims of Mental Science should 
read these books. Professor James says 
of the Edinburgh Lectures—‘‘Far and 
away the ablest statement of that phi- 
losophy that I have met, beautiful in its 
sustained clearness of thought and style 
—a really classic statement.’’ 


‘‘The Science of Getting Rich.’’ By 
W. D. Wattles. Boards, 5x7% inches, 
155 pages. Price $1.00, blizabeth Towne, 
Holyoke, Mass. ; 

Those who have studied at all along 
metaphysical lines and who believe in 
the power of thought to accomplish suc- 


| cess will be greatly interested in this 


book. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


We have received from State Superin- 


| tendent Henry B. Dewey, of Washington, 


Bulletin No. 7 of the State Department 


| of Education, relating to ‘‘Consolidation 





Normal | 
Cloth, | 
276 pages, 40 cents; | 





| Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. 





They are amply | 
supplied with notes, exercises and vo-— 





of Rural Schools and Transportation of 
Pupils.’’ One hundred and twenty pages, 
with pictures of consolidated school 
houses, maps of districts affected and 
figures showing cost benefits, etc. 

Cc. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, sends usa ‘‘ Plays and Games 
for Schools’? issued by his Department. 
Highty-six pages with many descriptions 
and illustration of May games suitable 
for school, largely for outdoor use. 

From the Bureau of Education, Philip- 
pine Islands, Bulletin No. 35, ‘‘ House- 
keeping and Household Arts,’’ a Manual 


By Alice M. Fuller. 178 pages. 
Intelligence is the great money-maker, 


not by extortion but by production.— 
Hlorace Maun, 





E.8.PILaworTH SUlts guaranteed, Ourstadentsin demand by 

Founder &Art leading employers ofartisis. Applied Art Courses| 

Director jn COMMERCIAL DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING, TEACH: 

. FASHION, LETTERING AND DESIGN, CARTOON 

ING,PHOTO RETOUCHING, ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE, Eto 

Endorsed by highest authorities, 

Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students, 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Year Book free. 

500 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


OUTLINES for Debates and Essays. Prepared 


to order on given Subjects. $1.00 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 











ORATIONS, debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Outlines fur- 


nished, . A. MILLER, 1802 National Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 


MARRIED BY MISTAKE Sies% aries, tare 
an absorbingly interesting book of eighty chapters ; to 


quickly introduce our popular fiction magazine we mail 
book free to everyone sending 10c, for 3 mos. trial sub. 


Household Fietion Club, 841 Jackson St,, Topeka, Kan, 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN Bue for Se 








Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latgst styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM ‘ 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, 50c Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


g School Supplies 


en jf Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 

Weaving Materials, Kindergarten 

Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 

Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 
Garden City Educational Co. 

110 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 












Send for 


CatalogueK 1a 43 WRITERS MAKES 


Ail the Standard Machines % to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Ill. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a large rr 4 Write for our new Cata- 
logue today. ST.LOUIS ne ane SCHOOL 








ST. LOUIS, M0, 





SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 
FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


EY 








¢ SOLD EVER {ERE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
163-5 RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y. 
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Safe, Sane and Sanitary 





From the beginning until they are 
taken from their dust proof safety 
box and hung upon the wall, the 
Scof Tissue 
Towels 
“Use Like a Blotter” 
are made to be a comfort and 
blessing in the school lavatories. 

They are made of fragrant 
wood pulp that is changed into 
a soft, crinkly, pure white and 
exceptionally absorbent paper, 
and in the making every care is 
taken to have the surroundings 
hygienically correct. 

The 150 Towels in each 
carton are 150 Tickets to 
cleanliness and health. 

These towels when used are 
folded once and are pressed up 
and down on the face and hands, 
“hke a blotter.” Properly used, 
one towel is enough for the 
hands, two towels for the face 
and hands. Don't rub them 
around like the “roller towel” 
which is denounced by physi- 
cians asa “mere culture of 
disease germs,” and declared by 
Legislatures of the most enlighten- 
ed States as dangerous and illegal. 
Indeed, to use a roller towel has 
become a grievous and _ punish- 
able offense because it spreads 
Eczema, several skin diseases 
not polite to even name, as well 
as that modern terror, Infantile 
paralysis ! 

A Clean Towel 
For Each Child at Evory Wash 


Scott’s Paper Towels are 
made | | 14x18 inches (an ample size) 
and are of different thicknesses, weights 
and absorbent qualities. They differ 
considerably in first cost, but the 
Towel specially recommended for 
schools is the heavy, absorbent white 
“‘SeotTissue,” and they are sold as a 


Special Introductory Offer 


7 50 Extra Heavy Towels and Fixture, $2 
(If West of Mississippi River or in Canada $2.50) 


School Boards, Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers are invited 
to write for full particulars for install- 
ing “‘ScotTissue”’ Towels and tension 
feed Fixtures. 


50 Rolls to a case. 


Scott Paper Co. 
671 Glenwood Ave.., 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of the “Sani-Tissue’”’ Bal- 
samized and ‘‘s5c..Waldorf” Toilet Papers, 
Paper “‘Sani-Kombs” and other Hygienic 
Paper Specialties. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Nature Study 


(Continued from page 39) 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Piant Life :— 

Fall weeds. (Hodge.) Forest trees, 
their uses—lumber, fuel, shade, wind- 
break, Take CO, give off O, transpire 
H,O, keep soils soft, retains water, 
equalize temperature. Eneinies: fungi, 
insects, unwise cutting, fire. Protection: 
Preventing spread of fungus disease, de- 
struction of insects, knowledge of for- 
estry, etc. Annular growth rings, med- 
ullary ray. (Apgar’s Trees, 35.) Annu- 
lar growth of twigs. (Bailey, 6.) 

Ferns: (Bailey, 342.) The sporophyte 
and the gametophyte. A small amount 
of knowledge upon the fern will be some 
benefit. It has a different way of repro- 
duction. (Coulter’s Botany, 18.) 

How many pounds ina bushel of wheat? 
Corn? Potatoes? Rye? Oats? How 
should a farmer select his seed corn? 
How can you bring about cross pollina- 
tion? 

What trees in your vicinity make the 
best shade trees? What is the best variety 
of apple trees? What is the best age to 
‘transplant them? Which is the best 
season for transplanting? At what age 
| will apple trees bear? 
| Animal Life :— 
| What kinds (breeds) of horses, sheep 
| and swine are kept in your township? 

















| (First Prin. of Agr., 177-192.) Observe | 
horses and cattle in the pasture. How | 


| do they bite off the grass? Examine 
their teeth. When a horse lies down, 
which end goes down first? How is it 
| with cattle? How much will a horse eat 
in a month? What is spavin? Curb? 
Knee sprung? What are heaves in horses? 
Causes? 

In the sttidy of animal life, it the 
| teacher will find the picture and show it 
to the pupils they will find the living 
specimen. Find the larva of the hawk- 
moth with the cocoons of the parasitic 
ichneumon fly. Why is it that these 
larvae do not eat into the nervous system 
and circulatory system of the hawk-moth? 

Teach some of the parts of the horse 
| from the diagram on page 249 in First 
Prin. of Agr. Also some of the parts of 
the chicken. Diagram on page 50 of thie 


the horse and chicken. 


| Inorganic Nature :-— 
The moon, size, rotation, revolves 


around the earth and at the same time | 
|around the sun. Effect upon the earth. | 


Why can we see only one side of the 
moon? Why does it rise about fifty 


same book. Take the class to examine | 


| minutes later each day? Is there any air | 


(around the moon? Any water upon it? 


| You often hear old people say to plant | 


| you think about it? 


| all the stars mentioned in the outline for 
the lower grades and find Lyre and relate 
| the story. 

If the teacher has time she may give 
the following questions in elementary 
pliysics: 

1. Sound travels togo feet per second 
at a temperature of 32 degrees F. 

| 2. If there were no ear to hear, and a 
| tree shouid fall would there be any 
| sound? 


grain in the dark of the moon, what do | 


. . . - : | 
Precipitation: rain and snow. Review | 


3. Sound can not be transmitted | 


| through a vacuum. 
4. Sound can be transmitted through a 
liquid and a solid. 
5. What is an echo? 


| 6 How far away is a storm when it is | 
| five seconds from the flash to the thunder, | 
if the temperature is 70 degrees F, and | 


| the correction is 2 feet for each degree? 

| 97. How far away is a cliff from which 
the echo is heard in four seconds? Tem- 
perature 74 degrees I, 

| 8. Can you hear under water? 


g. Sound travels four times as fast in | 


water as in air. 


to. Sound travels ten times as fast in 


| pine as in air. 
| 1. Sound travels seventeen times as 
fast in iron as in air 
12. What causes the roll of thunder? 
13. Is there any sound at the mvou? 


14. Could any sound come from the | 
! 


| stars? 
shells? 


of a speaker? 
17. Why can not soldiers in the rear of 





15. What causes the ringing in sea: | 


16. Should there be an open door back | 


Be a Money-Maker! 





Take a mental inven- 
tory of your prospects. 

Are you satisfied with the out- 
look ? 

Are you content to plod for 
another year in a path that runs 
in a circle? 

Don’t you long for a great big 
opportunity—one that will try 
your steel ? 

—One that offers full scope 
for your powers and splendid 
rewards fer your efforts? 

Here’s some good news for 
several hundred men whose char- 
acter and caliber are right. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany is going to establish a large 
number of new Local Agencies 
in cities, towns and_ villages 
throughout the United States 
where it is not now represented. 

Applications will now be re- 
ceived for these desirable and 
profitable agencies. 

The manager of the Agency 
Department is making assign- 
ments of new territory as fast as 
he finds the right men. 


Amazing Success 
of “Printype” 


The introduction of 


Agencies Control 
Local Sales 


The Local Agent has exclusive 
control of all sales of new Oliver 
Typewriters in his territory. 

He can build up as substantial and 
profitable a business as any merchant 
in the same community, without the 
heavy investment of capital which the 
merchant must necessarily make. 

We are exceedingly careful in the 
selection of Local Agents for The Oliver 











We Show the Way 


the new “Printype’ 
Oliver Typewriter has 
resulted in an enormous expan- 
sion of our business. 
Far-reaching plans for the ex- 
tension of our agency system have 
been set in motion to take care of 
the vast volume of new business 
which ‘‘Printype”’ has created. 


Printype is virtually Book 
Type—the type which the eye has 
been trained to grasp quickly. 

—The same type, in all essen- 
tials, as that used on the world’s 
printing» presses ! 

The type which the crystallized’ 
experience of centuries proves 
best for the printed page. 

The advent of ‘*Printype”’ has 
created as great a sensation as . 
resulted when visible writing was 
first successfully introduced by 
The Oliver Typewriter over a 
decade ago. 

Think what it means to Oliver 
Local Agents to represent the 
only writing machine in the world 
that successfully typewrites print! 
And remember that you can sell 
The Printype Oliver on the fa- 
mous ‘'17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan. 


Pri nty po 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Typewriter. The qualities we require 
are ability, energy, character. We 
train our men in salesmanship. The 
work begets self-reliance. We place a 
premium on initiative. 

Whether the Local Agent gives all 
or part of his time to the work is left 
to his own decision. 

Each man is judged by results. 


Are You the 
Right Man? 


Meusure yourself by the stand- 
ards briefly outlined above. If 
you believe in yoursclf, if you are willing 
to accept responsibilities and not afraid 
of hard work, write a letter of appli- 
cation at once. There may be an 
opening right in your home town. 
Ask forthe ‘Opportunity Book,” 
which tells all about our won- 
derful Sales Organization and 
the money-making possibilities 
of the typewriter business. 


Address Agency Department 
The Oliver 
Typewriter Company 


338 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 





Seeley’s 
Question 





— 








MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
Dr. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘History of Education,” 
“Foundations of Education,’”’ ‘*A 
| New School Management, etc., 
| ¢tc.’’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
| Petticrew, a teacher of many 
years’ successful experience in 
the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
author of Erery Day Plans and 
joint editor of Normal Iustructor, 











Seeley'’s Question Book Thoroughly 








Covers The Following Topics : 


‘ English and Algebra Methods of Teaching 

American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 
Reading Geography Lessons on Manners and 
Orthography U. S. History Morals 

* Grammar Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 
Arithmetic Writing of Current Events 
Drawing School Management 

These topics are treated: 

F “- By svdroductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 
ng ts of stv dving and teaching the various subjects This invalua- 
ble feature is found in vo other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second. By ques- 

j tious covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 
exhaustive answers to the se questions. 


boand ta silk cloth, vies, $1.00, Postpaid. 


$1.60, including Normal lust 
$1.60. including Primary PI 
$1.60, including Pathtin nder on 
\ $1.60. jnelading Progressive T 
$1.60, inctuding Set Every Day Plans. 

$1.60, including Full Set Year's Entertainments. 









ctor one year, 





\ For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
" any Pour, #2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six. $4.00; forall Seven, $4.69. 
a 

Order Today —1f not perfectly satisfied, tell us and we will refund your money, 


> F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





6 pages printed on fine grade of laid »aper, 


COMBINATION PRICES: 
You can get Seeley’s Question Book: 


to take orders for Seeley’s Question Book and above 


7 We Want an Agent combinations. Liberal cash commission, 


neatly and substantially 


Dansville, N. Y. 














VENTRILOQUISM | 


most anyone — pas it at home, ae) cost. Send 
lay 2-cent stam r particulars and p 
A. SMITH, oom 1079, 823 Bigelow Be PEORIA,ILL. 
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We grow hair on baldest heads. 
scalp disease. Enclose 


DEPT. I-13. 





NO HAIR NO PAY | | 


Only req 
& short time to stop -— 4 hair and —— — 
Ee. 8. JACKSON a Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHs 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Ja ong column keep step with music in 
front 

18. What causes the singing of the 

| telephone wires? 
| 1g. Singing of a bullet? 

20, Velocity is affected by temperature. 
Why can we not hear the school bell as 
well on a cold morning as on a warm 
morning? 


apple fall from a tree? 
| 22. Why do two drops of water near 
each other run together? 

23. Why does a piece of matter weigh 
nore at the level of the sea? 

24. Would it weigh more at the equator 
or at the poles? 

25. Query: Which is heavier a pound 
| of feathers or a pound of gold? 

of feathers or a pound of lead? 
| 26, What makes a sled run down hill? 
| 27. Is weight a property of some bodies | 
| or of all bodies? 
| 28. What is a vertical line? 
| 29. What is ‘‘up?’’ ** Down?” 

30. An intervening object does not 
affect gravity. | 
| Atthe close of the term have the pupils | 
write a description for a re pyr on | 

‘Improvement of School Yards’’ or ‘‘Im- | 
| prov ement of Home Yards.’’ (F inst Prin. 
| of Agr., 209-216.) 


EIGHTH GRADE | 





Plant Life: 

Where made, 
under what conditions, use to plant and | 
to man, wliere stored? (First Prin. of 
Agr., 26.) 

Weeds. (Agr. for Beginners, 73-75.) 
Autumn is an excellent time to study 
leaves and some primary work should be 
done here. Arrangements of leaves. Get 
three kinds: alternate, opposite, and 
whorl. A complete leaf consists of three 
parts: the blade, petiole, and the stipules. 
Veining: ribs or midrib, veins or vein- | 
lets. Kinds of leaves: simple, com- 
pound. Find a palmated compound leaf. | 
A pinnated compound leat. Find one | 
twice pinnated. Find some leaves straight | 
veined. Some netted-veined, (Apgar’s | 
Trees, 17-23.) Notice the edges of Jeaves. | 
(Bailey, 76-130.) Why do flowers and | 
leaves wilt when picked? Do plants | 
| drink water? Take a white flower with 
}a long stem and place the stem in red | 

ink and note the results. 

Dig up a clover plant in the growing 
season. Find nodules or tubercles. These 
are the home of bacteria. In their growth 
they take nitrogen from the air. They | 
live a short time, and at death the nitro- | 
gen is available for plants. Plants are | 
unable to take nitrogen from the air. 
How many pounds of nitrogen are re- 
quired to grow a bushel of wheat? Give 
life and works of Mr. Burbank. 

Animal Life :— 

Study the economic value of the kinds 
(breeds) of hogs and cattle. (Agr. for 
Beginners, 193-206 and 216-227.) | 

Give the life history of a_ bot-fly. 
(Linville & Kelly, 60.) The trilobites. 
(Linville & Kelly, 153.) What do you 
understand by protective mimicry? (Lin- , 
ville & Kelly, 48.) What is aggressive | 
resemblance and alluring resemblance. 
Give examples. (Linville & Kelly, 23 | 
and 24.) 

Jnorganic Nature :— 

Study the nature and uses of oxygen, | 
hydrogen and nitrogen. (Richards, 22.) 

Stars: Locate the constellation of Her- 
cules and relate the story. The following 
questions on elementary physics may be | 
taken if the class has time. 

1. Why do we see the moon? 

2. Whiy does a person seen through a 
fog seem so much larger than he is? 

3. Why can not we see around ilie cor- 
ner of a house? 

4. What causes the eclipse of the sun? 

5. What is your shadow? Can you see 
it? 

6. Did you ever see an object cast two | 
shadows? How? 

7. Why do we not see stars in the day | 
time? | 

8. Why can a cat see in the dark better 
than a man can? 

g. Can you see the sun when it is really 

hewn the horizon? 

1c. Did you ever place a stick in the 

oo and it appeared bent? Why? 

When you see a fish in the water is 
| it scruaii where it appears? If you were 
to shoot at the fisl would you aim above 

or below? 











21, Study of gravity: Why does an 


A pound 







Make Your 
Own Terms 


YOURS 
APPROVAL 










into your home and try it 


30 DAYS FREE \ 


If you don’t want to buy it, simply send it back at 
ourexpense. You will owe us nothing and will not be 
out a cent,as we pay the freight both ways. But if you 
want to keep i it, you may make your own terms — you 
can have it for about one-third the price agents ask for 
this very machine, and you can take 214 years to pay if 
you want to. 

Ours is the only factory in the world selling a high- 
grade sewing machine direct to the family at factory 
cost without pees to middlemen, The King won the 
gold medal, first prize, highest award at the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition, The judges officially declared it 
to be “ The World’s Best Sewing Machine.” 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


means if the machine proves defective in material 
or workmanship during 20 years of service we will 
replace it orrefund your money. Our half-million dollar 
factory stands back of this guarantee. 


Gold Medal Winner! 


peso ball bearing; has the newest drop head autoe 
matic lift; is easy running and sews a perfect locke 
stitch. Among the operations it performs are Adjustable 
Hemming, Hemming and Sewing on Lace, the French 
Seam, Frilling, Tucking, Binding, the French Fold, 
Braiding, Darning, y dele Ruffling, Plaiting; 
Ruffling between two bands, Edge Stitching. and Pip- 
ing and Shirring. We positively guarantee that this 
marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot be 
duplicated by the attachments of any other family sew- 
ing machine in the world. The machine is complete 
and includes all the attachments, Try it 30 days 
FREE. Then if you wish to keep it make your own 
terms, Write to-day for our free 64-page illustrated 
catalogue and full particulars of the most liberal sewing 
machine offer ever made, 


King Sewing Machine Co., 2033 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Very Choicest Gold Embossed 

















Our prize collection of 20 most beautiful Christ- 
mas and New Year Post Cards, in lovely colors and 
exquisite gold embossed designs, all different, extra 
fine quality, ange collection ever offered; to in- 
troduce quickly we send these — and special 
prize offer prepaid for only 10 cents. 

Seymour Card Club, Dept. 14, Topeka, Kan. 


™ Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sex:s 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bee TT, New voru 
Hye RE! LITTLE GEMS 












\w/ Your choice of these Gold 
yy laid rings, 
We want you to have 
one of these fpark- 
lers. You will be de. 
lighted; will wear for 
gues, -notcheapitrash 
mples i5e each; 

order two and en- 
close 30c and we will 












dress 
SENECA CO., 160 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RIBBONS Of quality. We sell retafl quantities 
at manufacturer's prices. Many 
bargains in our. catalogue, sent free. 
Ribbon Co., Dept. N P., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Special Sale 
From Maker Direct to You 
Stylish English Slip-on 


m\AIN COATS 


$3.75 
Delivered Free 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 


Made of fine waterproofed 
fabric in light grays, oxfords 
or tans. Beautiful plaid in- 
side. Latest popular man- 
nish effects. High storm 
collar and tab storm cuffs; 
Side-slip pockets. Send bust 
or chest measure and length 
desired (from back of neck 
to bottom of skirt), with 
money order. You take no 
risk. If not fully satisfied 
return coat at our expense 
and get your money back $3.75 
immediately. Order today. Prepaid 


Lippmann Co., 37 E. 28th St., New York 


RAILROAD 
FORTUNES 


Most of the great fortunes of tiie world 
have been made by men who had to do 











| per second, 











with putting in railroads in rich but un- | 


developed territory. 

Untold millions have been made in 
Canada by wise investors who have seen 
which way railroads were going to run, 
and then snapped up choice city lots in 
the town sites along the line. 

Prince Rupert, B, C. lots rose from 
$100 to $500 and even thousands of dol- 
lars in the short space of four years. 

Calgary, Alta, in a few years jumped 


| Trees 
| Kelly’s General Zoology. 


from 4,000 to 40,000 population, and its | 


original $100 lots now sell easily at from | 
$1,000 to $3,000 each. 

Edmonton, Alta., did practically the 
same thing in three years’ time, making | 
the fortunes of hundreds. 

Not any of these cities had anything 
like the brilliant prospects of Fort Fraser, 
B. “be which is next in line fora tre- 
mendous boom. Fort Fraser is directly 
on the main line of the registered right 
of way of the great, new Trans-Continen- 


the last spike is driven, values of lots in 
Fort Fraser are bound to rise, almost over 
night. | Doubling and trebling your 
money is practically sure, and the lucki- 
est will pull out ten to twenty times 
what they invest. 

But you must get in right away—now. 
Grading is already being done within a 
few miles of Fort Fraser, and the road is 
being hurried to completion. 

Fort Fraser town lots are 33 feet by | 
122 feet, and are now being sold at from 
$100 to $150 and up, Io per cent down 
and 5 per cent per month. No interest 
or taxes until fully paid. Titles are 
guaranteed by the British Columbia 
government. 

Write to Spence, Jordan & Co., 312) 
Marguette Bldg., the Town Site Com- 
pany’s representatives in Chicago, asking | 
for booklet, map and full information. — | 
Adv. 









REP BO) 


5,000 Railway Mail Clerks; 
riers , Post office Clerks to be appointed soon. 
Short hours. Steady work. Examinations 

coming everywhere. Common education soffi- 
cient. Political ‘pull’ unnecessary. Farmers 
eligible, Send postal immediately for sample 
questions from previous examinations and 
schedule shewing coming dates and places. 


Franklin Institate, Dept, 0-101, Roch. 
ester, N. Y, (£xamiuation coaching free.) 
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# GRE ED — FREE! Write today for information. 

rs, ministers, and others secure large re- 
eal t bya netic intelligent effort. Free tours and cash 
commissions, University Tours, Box Z, Wilmington,Del. 


City Mail Car- 


| 
| 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


me Why is foam opaque? 

From what direction ought the 
ligt come when one is reading? 

14. Can you see the reflection of your 
face if you do not stand directly in front 
of the mirror? 

15. Why is it that there is frequently 
so much red in the evening sky? 

16. What causes the rainbow? 

17. Isa dark cloth warmer than a white 
one? 

18. How near to the eyes ought a book 
be held? 

19. Light travels nearly 186,000 miles 


20. Why is snow white and ice trans- 

_— 
Why isa greased paper nearly trans- 

sand 

22. Which gives more light, a tour- 
candle light three feet away ora sixteen- 
candle light six feet away? 

23. Air pressure: explain 
lemonade through a straw. 

24. Why can not eggs be boiled at a | 
great elevation? 

25. Why does bleeding from the nose | 
sometimes occur when one ascends high 
mountains? | 

26. Why can a thimble be made to pop | 





sucking 


when slipped from the finger? 


27. Explain how a horse drinks. | 
28. Explain the action of a medicine | 
dropper. | 

29. Why is it necessary to make two 
openings in a barrel containing a liquid? 

30. How high will a balloon rise? 

It is said that if smoke rises it will 
be tele weather, Is there any reason for 
this belief? 

32. Two photo-plates if put together 
when wet are separated with difficulty. 
Explain. 

33. The air in 
warmer as more air is pumped in. 
plain. 

34. Why 
pacer? 

35. Why do clouds float? 

36. When a soldier fires 
opens his mouth. Why? 

{The following books are those used for 
reference: Hodge’s Nature Study and 
Life. Scott’s Nature Study and the Child. 
Bailey’s Lesson with Plants. Apgar's 
of North Amierica. Linville and 
Comstock’s 
Insect Life. Apgar’s Trees of United 
States. Reed’s Colored Key to North 
American Birds. Burkett, Stevens and 
Hill’s Agriculture for Beginners. Gotf 
and Mayne’s First Principle of Agricul- 


a bicycle tire becomes | 
Kx- 
racer have a | 


does a Licycle 


a cannon he 


ture. Harrington’s About the Weather. 
Richard’s First Lesson on Minerals. Col- | 
ton’s Zoology Kellogg’s Zoology. 


| Strong’s Ail the Year Around—Spring, 


Summer, Autumn and Winter. Miller’s 
Birds’ Ways, and also In Nesting Time. 
Pratt’s Storyland of Stars. Jordan and 
Kellogg’s Animal Life. Whittaker’s | 


i , | Planisphere will locate definitely al] the 
tai Grand Trunk Pacific, and as soon as 


constellations and important stars. | 


Take Care of the Minutes | 


Take care of the minutes, they are price- 


less. you know 


| Will you value them less that so quickly 


| 
| 
| 





they go? 

“It is but a minute,’’ the trifler will 
say; 

But _— make hours, and hours the 


The a dust of time are those minutes 
so stall ; 

Will you lose even one? Why not treasure 
them all? 

As each broken petal disfigures the flower, 

So each wasted minute despoils the full 
hour. 


Take care of the minutes ; they come aud 
are gone; | 

Yet 1n each there is space for some good 
to be done. 

Our time is a talent we hold from above; 

May each hour leave us richer in wisdom 


and love! 
—-Selected. 


| 
| 
For Christmas Gifts to your pupils | 
there is nothing finer than our handsome | 
Souvenir cards. © Specially prepared for | | 
nig school. Send for sample. 
« A. OwEN Pus. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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School-Club Dept. 12, 


Teachers Profit 


Larkin School Clubs 


Teachers profit person 
ally and benefit their 
schools by means of Lar 
kin School Clubs. Onl; 
a little time and effort 
required to conduct the 
Clubs as they are largely 
self-operating. It is a 
practical plan by which 
Teachers, Pupils and Pa- 
rents all co-operate to get 
needed furnishings for the 
school without extra ex- 
pense to anyone. 


Endorsed by School Boards and Superintendents 
And Approved by Parents 


If your school needs new furnishings or funds for any purpose, a Larkin School Club is the 
way togeteither. A club is easily formed after the teacher explains its object to the pupils. 
Parents are glad to co-operate by purchasing Larkin Household Supplies—Teas, Spices, Ex 
tracts, Soaps, etc., through the Club instead of from a store. For instance, if a school of fifty 
pupils desires a set of four Photogravures, given with a $10.00 Larkin School Club Order, each 
pupil will bring from home an order for twenty cents’ worth. The teacher sends us the 
Club’s order prepaid. The parents get their money’s worth in Products ordered and the 
school gets the pictures without expense to anyone. In the same way the school can ob- 
tain a Library Globe, Sectional Bookcases, Flag, Wall Clock or most any other needed 










Four Photogravures Giv- 
en with a $10.00 Larkin 
School-Club order. 
Choice of 29 Subjects. 














furnishing. If desired, the Premium may consist of additional Products, making \ 
$20.00 worth for $10.00—a clear cash profit of $10.00 for the schvol. og 
, 3h XS 4 
The Teacher’s Reward go ves 
» 
The teacher acts as Secretary of the Club and as a recompense for the we 
little attention needed to surervise the Club receives $2.00 worth of oe 
Products (or equal value in Premiums) for each Club-order sent in, : ws y” 
also 50 cents’ worth of Products for sending cash with the order—a {Vd 
total of $2.50 reward for each $10.00 School Club-order sent to us. oh “ 
7 \ 
Complete Information Sent to Any Teacher on Receipt of This Ccupon » ny 
420 V0, 
ae aoe 
akttt Co. os : 
we @ p 0 ce 
Cr ROP 


Buffalo, N. Y. 























The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different grades, 
appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month. 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 

For General Use. While the arrangement 
of THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 
various complete programs as above stated, 


SePTEMAPK 





the 
Year's Entertainments 


























the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set programs or otherwise, as jesired. ; 
Graded. Much of the materjal is graded, in some instances both pri- 


mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature tliat must prove most helpful. 
Size, Price, Ete. Tlic set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 


40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5%x8% in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers. 

Any Number (designate by month)......... $ .15, postpaid 

e Atty TWO Niiibete. <...6s.cccccccesseccceee cesses .25, postpaid 

The Price , Any Five Numbers............... diacacasiziectadia .60, postpaid 


The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 1.00, postpaid 
The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound vol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


Combination Rates: 


The Year’s Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as fellows: 
With Normal Instructor, One year...............cscccsccocceccsccccesssccserecseccsese $1.60 
With Prittacy Pitts, OE Year sncccsisccccsccccosccctcszccceneseccadosuccdesscdeevancses 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans...........ccccseeccee secssccnstereeeoes 1.60 
WIG Brae Comes OO sano. ikc doacncsscczecencesccececessddpecotosntssiacecssscas 1.60 
With The Pathfinder, ON€ year....5..00....ccccccscsscscccesssscosscesersscesecesseses 1.60 


Or make your own sele@tions and order in Combination as follows: Auy two of above 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.80: any five $3.40; the six $4.00 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ae 
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AN you afford to pass it by? Notwhen you realize that 
dealerseverywhere areaskingas muchas§$1.50 and $2.00 
for similar waists. Ofttimes the quality and workmanship 
j are not 80 good even at those high prices. Andthe answer to 
M4 itallliesin the fact that Macy’s is the largest retail storein 
» the world under one roof. Values suchas thisare both the 
“4 cause and inevitable effect of our tremendous buying. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS PRETTY WAIST 


This elaborate waistis made of a soft silky white batiste. 
Itis trimmed with rich embroidery, outlined with dainty 
saby Irish lace gamending Cowen the shoulder line, and the 
entire length of the pretty kimono sleeve. Dainty tucks trim 
the frontand back;the sing is effected by small pearl but- 
tons undera fly. Anexq te model, perfectly tailored. Sizes 
81 to 44 bust measure. rder No. 63A5210. Macy's 99 
prepaid price, each ‘oo! > Saree b. aha Cc 


BUYING WHERE BUYING IS BEST 


Send for the big free 636 page MACY Catalogue. It will 
dress you better and atlower cost. Itis the organof Fashion’s 
newest decrees, a style authority for all thatis correctand 
bestin Fall and Winter wear. We quote you wonderfully low 
prices not alone on Wearing Appa rel, buton every necessity 
for the home. WE PREPAY DELIVERY CHARGES on 
thousands ofarticles, thus affording a double saving. Write 
for the big catalogue now. A post card, and it’s yours free 
and postpaid by return mail 


} R.H. MACY & CO., &33,M*°” New York | 
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“Let 
All Sing” 


Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 
A Song Book 


School Music Books 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, aud suitable for the 
different seasons, *Anexcellent collection.” It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are *“*America,” “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,’ MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie 
Land,” “Home Sweet Home’’,*Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ Tramp, Tramp,Tramp,’’* Yankee Doodie” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 

















Gece) Star Collection wei nna Mal 
rs — 


Favorited 





For all Schools 





BIG VALUE 
151 Songs for 5¢ 


It is just what you 








—=4 want, It contains the lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
hak choicest and best col- own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
Nba or ; partof this book, The result is that every song 
bene <= lection of old favorite is usable, $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 
sougs ever published. | ve Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
In all there are 51 songs, Che following are _asses~ Popular new song book, contains ex- 
tune of some of them: cellent selections for general use, also for special 
Wiese f days. ‘The words are sensible, elevating and full 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward | of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
Viy, ba indy S t, ‘Whe “ are “ ae I a and pleasing, Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
) e sine ye ‘ Scoth ‘ Sw et ane . [eC * ‘ . 
Hee ee eee echo. Aimeticn. Good Nicht | MERRY MELODIES, by 8.C. Hanson, This 
Lacie vanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- book erowsin popularity every year in spite of 
tu ‘ me Old BI awk Joe, Comin’ Through the many new books gotten out, 64 pages, Ma- 
the R Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hvmn of nilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, Sample copy 15c. 
el iblic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling THE NONABEL SONGSTERS,. A_ Graded 
iray, There’s Musicin the Air, Rocked Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Cradieofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
stas good Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the complete collection bound in beautiful the World’s Best Songs, oldand new, The ut- 
colored covers, Former price le, most care has been taken to include only old 
C Mo ° 7EN son's of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A gocooen of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
speci ~ y of surpassing excellence, Three volumes, as 
Specimen Copy 4 5 ents follows: Part [— lor Intermediate or Mixed 
: At this price your school cannot afford to be Grades, Part H—lor Grammar or Mixed 
wit ta song book, Grades. Part I[—lor HighSchools and ad- 
Order a copy today and if you are not satistied vanced singers, Each part, $1.00 per dozen. 
with the book we will refund your money, Sample 10c. 








HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D, VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of ‘*‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all. Every 
has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 


ind Responsive Scripture Readings. 





following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,’ etc. It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


Sample 15 cents. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


a Dozen. 





























emia 
STLELE’S i Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY } ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
SONGS } Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
e % i How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
] | set | lt Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
} {i cyerese |] i Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
i é There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
ij : When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
| § yourschool work. 15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 
: By CLARENCE To NEntE 
j SPECIAL, On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
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— of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Flericulture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
ne!l University and other eminent teach- 


_ Learn About The 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


. 7pe last iepue of t ‘Ponliieeale Review” gives 
. rer one ; , ; ull particulars of the Panama Pacific Exposition 
; Sinaee racenanared Home, Stray | | to belheld in San Franciseo. ‘The. first one. hun: 
> tenia * , ; dred people answering this advertisement will re- 

Prof. Brooks ooton S. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day, ceive sample copy FREE. 
San Francisco, California. 











’ HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | Rack 
7 Dept. 126 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | $33 Phelan 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del. 

1. Please ‘tell me in which of Longfellow’s 
poems these lines are found: 

“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its nellow richness on the clustered trees.” 


2, I should also like toknow what kind of poet- 
ry Keats wrote, whether he wrote many arature 
poems, and in what poem or collection of poems 
I may find the lines beginning, ‘ 

“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun.’’ 

—B. M. H., Wisconsin. 

1. In Longfellow’s ‘‘Autumn,’’ one of 
his earlier poems, written before he was 
nineteen. 2. The poems of Keats are for 
the greater part on classic subjects, 
treated in an original manuer, represent- 
ing the Pagan deities as human beings, 
idealized, but with human joys and sor- 
rows. Beyond the poem ‘'To Autumn,’’ 
of which your quoted lines are the be- 
ginning, and the ‘‘Ode toa Nightingale,’’ 
Keats wrote aliost no ‘‘nature poems.’’ 
But his work is full of allusions - to 
| objects in nature and picturesque descrip- 
tions of natural scenes, serving as basis 
to that wealth of figurative language— 
sometimes fantastical but often of ex- 
quisite beautv—which is the marked 
characteristic of hisstyle. ‘‘To Autumn’ 
may be found among the shorter poems 
in any complete edition of his works. 
It is inclnded in ‘‘Selections from Shel- 
ley and Keats,’’ in the Five Cent books 
of the Instructor Literature Series. 








1. (a) What was the political issue in the first 
presidential election of Thomas Jefferson? (b) 
Of Abraham Lincoln? (c) William McKinley? 
2. What is meant by Nullification? What was it 
intended to accomplish? 3. Explain the advan- 
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It’s Baker's 


and 








It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
fe | entifically 
women § blended, it 
= is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet ef Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LAMP FREE aS 


BURNER 100,000 satisfied users 


Incandescent. 100 Candle Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixth toone-tenth the cost. Fitsyouroldlamp 
Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. 
BCOSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
‘e want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 


2 WS advantage of our Special Offer to secure a 

















BEACON 




















Beacon Burner FREE. Writetoday. Agents 
ma Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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255 Home Building, 





tage to be gained by having the canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 4. Briefly describe the 
canal under construction, 5, Define each of the 
two important doctrines growing out of the dis- 
pute over the tariff of 1832. 6. Explain the (a) 
Embargo and (b) Non-intercourse Acts. Why 
were they necessary and what effect did their 
passage have on the industries of New England? 
7. What is a blockade? What is its purpose? 8. 
Give three qualifications of a voter for the Presi- 
dent, 9. Are State Sovereignty and State Rights 





NEWAY 
WAISTS 


will save you ‘é the cost of your 
shirtwaist bills; better, cheap- 
er than ready-made waists, We 
do all cutting, furnish all ma- 
terial, all you do is the sewing. 
Write today for catalog, free 
samples, measurement blanks, 
ete. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Agents who can furnish Al refer- 
ance wanted for unoccupied territory. 

ST. LAWRENCE MILLS 

Box 37, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


CUT-TO-ORDER 





one and the same? If not what is the difference? 
—A Subscriber, Pittsburg, Pa. 

I, (a) An issue between the Federalists, 
who distrusted a democracy but believed 
in a strong central goverfiment, advocat- 
ing a ‘‘broad construction,’’ or interpre- 
‘tation, of the Constitution on the ground 

of its ‘‘implied powers ;’’ and the Anti- 
Federalists under leadership of Jefferson, | 
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g*Y Three beautiful 12-inch LINEN Cen- 8 

| terpieces, Holly, Eyelet and pw de- 8 
Y signs, 4 Doilies and our catalog show- a 

ing over 600 designs of art embroigers @ 
oods and 70 different EMBROID’ i | 
TITCHES. Alldelivered for 20ctss @ 


PN KELLER co., Waterloo, lowa 3 





who believed in a ‘‘strict construction’’ 
of the Constitution, and upheld the so- | 
, called rights of the states against the will | 
of the National Government which they 
distrusted. (b) In general, the ‘‘irre- | 
pressible conflict’? between slavery and 
freedom; in particular, the issue of the 
introduction of slavery into the terri- 
tories, three of the four political parties 
in that election holding different opin- 
‘ions either for or against it. (c) The 
| main issue was that of free coinage of 
silver as opposed to a gold standard of 
the currency. 2. Answered last month, | 
} 
| 


3. The canal will closely connect the two 
great oceans, and not only shorten the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of America, but also, by making | 
the Pacific waters directly accessible to | 
the countries of the Old World bordering 
the Atlantic, will greatly increase the 


Post 
consisting of Holly, Mistietoe, Christmas Bells, etc., with i 
embossed and in gold, all are lithographed in many ovlors on a good quali 
cardboard. Sent prepsid with our large catal “f 
HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St.,Dept. €. 300, GHICA 
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NOVELTY JEWELRY CO... Dept. N, 481 8. Dearborn S8t.. CHICAGO, 
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Christmas PostCards{ (}¢ 
» pd Ws = a J. = 


25 of the Best Christmas + 
Cards ever sold for l(c. All different, 
ions. Some 


are 
of 

e ani special offer, all for 1(0. 
co 





commercial highways of the earth. 4. 
The canal is built in sections of different 
elevation, on account of the high land in 
the interior of the Isthmus, passage from 
the sections at sea level to and from the 
higher sections being made by a series of | 
locks. On the Atlantic side a straight | 
run of seven miles brings the canal to the 
Gatun locks, through which a steamer 
will be raised eighty-five feet to the 
Gatun lake or reservoir, built to protect 
the canal from the floods of the Chagres | 
river. Beyond the sixteen miles of lake 
the canal runs at the same level for about | 
'the same distance, when it is divided 
again into lower sections by the locks at ! 
San Miguel, Mira Flores, and Sosa, after 
| which at sea level it soon enters the bay 
of Panama. 5. The doctrine of nullifica- | 
tion, or right of a state to declare null | 
'and void any objectionable law passed by 
| Congress, thus declining to enforce it; 
‘and the doctrine of secession, or right of 
| a state to withdraw from the Union if the 


Instant RelieF 





Prove It At My. Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—justlet me prove it to you ag I have done for 
7532 others in the last six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made—and I want you to let me send you @ treat- 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don’t care how many so called 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
how disgusted you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
and I have such absolute confidence in it that Iam going to send you 
atreatment absolutely FREE. Itis a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
went which relieves you almost instantly. ofall pain, it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever. I know it will do all thie and [ want 
you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends about it just ae thoge 57532 
others are doing now. Write now, as this 
announcement may not appearin this paper ff 
again. Just send your name ani ss ti 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 


My i 






































FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, Dl. 
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offered them. 


of instruction. 


WE WILL TEACH 


Save Money by doing your own sewing. 
you to dress far better at much less than usual cost. 
Women who want to turn their spare moments into ready cash will find this the greatest opportunity ever 


$2500-°5022A WEEK 
FOR WOMEN 


These lessons will enable 


Make Money by drafting your own patterns. 


YOU TO YOUR OWN SATISFACTION 








HIS handsome book sent free. 
Our new book on dressmaking 
recently published is proving to be of 
great value to thousands of women 
At an ex- 








who have secured a copy of it. 


| pense of thousands of dollars this college has pub- 
lished 100,000 of these copyrighted books to adver- 
| tise the American System of Dressmaking, and—while 
they last—will send you a copy free. Write for it today. 
| One copy only to each woman. Requests will be filled in 
the order received. 

Many women nowadays are earning $100 a week, $5,000 a year, 
by dressmaking. One woman, head designer in Chicago’s largest dry 
goods house, is said to receive $10,000 a year. Salaries of $25 to $50 

' a week are common. Graduate dressmakers are wanted right now in 
many good towns and cities. Never before has there been such a de- 
mand for competent designers. We teach you by mail and equip you 
; to command a good income. Or you can start in business for your- 
<a self. Become a Graduate Dressmaker. The regular diploma of this 


College is issued to all who complete this course of lessons. The 
American System is most thorough and complete in every detail, 
and yet very simple and easily understood. These lessons will teach 
you how to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make, Drape and Trim any 
garment, including children’s clothing. This study will not interfere 
j with your regular duties. This College is indorsed by leading high- 

grade faghion magazines, prominent educators, teachers of Domestic 
| Science and Art, Home Economics, etc. : 


| AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM SOLVED 


The ever-present perplexing problem of how to eliminate wardrobe 
worries, how to do the family sewing at least expense of energy, time, 
‘nerves’? and money has been satisfactorily solved by a western in- 

stitution—The American College of Dressmaking. 


| BE THE BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN TOWN 


To know how to be and to be the best dressed woman in her 
| home community is the natural, instinctive and commendable desire of 
“ every normal, self-respecting woman. Through the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars by its proprietors, the American College of 
Dressmaking has attained the distinction of providing the easiest 
way by which this desire may be attained. More than 28,000 women 
in the last five years have taken advantage of the opportunty offered 
through this system to equip themselves to be self-sustaining and _ in- 
t- dependent in an honorable feminine profession. 


ATTEND THE BEST EQUIPPED TAILORING SCHOGL 


The American College of Dressmaking occupies practically an en- 
tire floor—over 6,000 square feet—in Kansas City’s most modern office 
building, and has a large teaching force of practical and well trained 
modistes who give their entire time to training of students. Graduate 
Dressmakers are wanted to establish and conduct Branch Schools. We 
will teach you a business in which you can make more money than in 
any other line open to women. For those who cannot attend the Col- 
lege in person our Correspondence Course has been prepared. Write 
for our Free Book today. ‘ 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS SYSTEM 


(Clipped from ‘Human Life’ published at Boston, Mass.) 


“Our readers will be interested to learn of the signal success of a western 
woman who had the initiative to testa new and somewhat unique idea—teaching 
dressmaking by ¢orrespondence. Only afew years ago 
Miss Pearl Merwin, now supervisor of the American Col- 





HAS MADE $150.00 


32 Lyon St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Merwin: 

I cannot praise the American System of Dressmaking enough, and have had 
grand success and have more sewing than I ever had before. I find my werk very 
much easier and can earn twice as much money as I did before I took your course, 
I think your system the best I have ever used. I have made altogether since taking 
the course, $150.27. 
, Mrs, Ela Walker, 





MADE OVER FIFTY DOLLARS 


Stockwell, Ind. 
My Dear Miss Merwin: 


I find the lessons of your course very simple and easy to learn. I wanted to 


learn dressmaking but dreaded the old way of apprenticeship. Lam more than 
pleased with your lessons by correspondence, and can truthfully say the American 
“ollege of Dressmaking will do just as it agrees inevery particular. I have made over 
$50.00 in money, besides helping with the housework. 

Mrs. Mable Carr, 





OPENED HER OWN SHOP 


- Olivet, So. Dak, 
Dear Miss Merwin: 

I opened a shop here and got a lady to help me, as sewing was brought in by so 
many it was impossible for me to do one-half of it. I take pride in making a perfect 
fit, and have made $85,10 in four weeks, above paying the help I had, I know I saved 
$30 to $40 on my Own sewing. 

Miss Grace M. Long. 





WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE YOU CAN 40 


One student in six days’ time made from fancy broadcloth a 
complete street suit which could not be duplicated custom-made for 
less than $40.00 and tailor-made would have cost much more than 
that. It cost her, in fact, aside from the materials, just six days’ 
time in making it. 

Another made from heavy novelty goods a fancy coat which 
could not be had tailor-made for less than $85.00. Aside from the 
material, the actual cost to her was just ten days’ time. 

Another made from Messaline Silk and Butterfly Chiffon a beau- 
tiful evening dress which could not be duplicated for less than $65.00. 
Aside from materials it cost her just ten days’ time. 


A FREE SHIRT WAIST PATTERN 
Drafted to Your Own Measurements by Our Experts 


This is the service for which a charge of $1.00 is regularly made 
at our Tailoring School, but which we are offering, Absolutely Free 
for a limited time to the readers of Normal Instructor to demonstrate 
thesimplicity and accuracy of the American System of Dressmaking. 


“What Every Woman Knows” 


Every Woman Knows the great advantage of having at hand 
a personal pattern made from her own measurements and drafted by 
an expert Ladies’ Tailor—a pattern which she can use as the basis 
for making or having made any waist for herself. 

Every Woman Knows that such a pattern is in no wise to be 
confused or compared with the store patterns that are made from 
mathematical models and which have to be matesially modified to 
adapt them to the individual measurements of the user. 

All you have to do to secure this Free Shirt Waist Pattern is 
to fill in the coupon below, cut it out and mail it to us and we will 
at once send you measure blank and instructions as to what measure- 
ments to give us and how to take them. 

Sending in this coupon places no obligation or responsibility on 
you whatever. 





lege of Dressmaking, was modestly but successfully do- 
ing such sewing as came to her from her friends, as a 
natural result of the merits of her work. A college-bred 
woman herself, she conceived the idea of putting her 
knowledge and experience into the hands of those less 
favored, by crystalizingit into a series of lessons which 
could easily und successfully be taught by mail. She 
commenced advertising in a smal] way, until the practi- 
cability of the idea was fully demonstrated. Hera iver- 
tising Smay now be seen in all the leading magazines. 
She has over 28,000 students and graduates throughout 
the country. and the product of her pen is widely sought. 
She is a striking ex.smple of the new woman—not, how- 
ever, of the mannish sort—who has come up out of the 
ranks’ largely by her own efforts, and that by confining 
her work wholly within thegenerally conceded province 
of feminine endeavor.” 


This Coupon Will Bring Your Book Free, or a Postal Will Do. 
COUPON 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 


1539 Commerce Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me instructions for taking measurements to secure a Free Shirt 
Waist Pattern, and a copy of your free book, “Lessons By Correspondence,” ex- 
plaining how I can learn to do my own sewing, become a professional dressmaker 
and qualify for a good income. 




















Hundreds and thousands of women whom we have taught the American System of Dressmaking will tell you 
they are earning and saving much more than they ever dreamed they would be able to do before taking our course 


(¢= 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Fagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Koss, Log Cabin, Joys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 


Program Stencils 


each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy double letters six 
Inches high, size 17x40 inches, Nice for fall. 
Design of bunnies and roses, with double letters 
fortwo color work. Size 17x40 inches. 


° 
Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
double letters, decorated with daisies, Very hand- 
some, Size 22x34 inches, 
Large owl with seroll decorated with violets and 
having Gouble letters, Size 22x34 inches, 


Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es- 
kimo at Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Kskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Price, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe ond His Father. 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 
Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 


Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft. Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O' Lanterns, 
Kaster Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wrenth, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Fees, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O'Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 
Kees. 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Iago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban- 
quet, Large Hiawatha, His Canoe. 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents. 


Alphabet Stencils 

These stencils are used to pre- 
pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical. 


Set 12 in. high like “A” for.......40e 
Set 6 in, high like “B’’ for........ Be 
Set 5 in. high — ornamental letters 
decorated with daisies—for 20c. 
Set 4in. high, handsome double 








L/ 1)) letters, capitals and small let- 
{ ) RUD BOR ss csenceccendcccoseccsesee De 

a Set Medium Slant for black- 

4} / board, capitals. small letters 
oe ANA FIAUTOK.... 00. e cece ee eee ees -10¢ 

g Ww Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for............ 10c 

Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
ters ANG fIMUTES LOL... ..ccceeceegeeeereeeeeeeeeeee 10¢ 


Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fime....... ........ 15 cts, 


Circulation of the Blood........... nesseckbvc Gms 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs ..10 cts, 
Heart Showing all the Parts...... ‘ ... 10 ets, 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc. 10 ets, 
Stomach and Intestines............ ets, 
Ear Showing all the Parts...... 10 cts. 
Eye Showing all the Parts....... 5 cts 


Busy WoRK 
STENCILS 


ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 


Set No. 2 





Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for.... .10 cents 







10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for..........10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,............. 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils ot Toys, assorted for...... soseees 10 Cents 


10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for. 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 









10 Easter Stencils assorted, for........ os : 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for....... 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for..... 


15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order fo 


(ie Stove alied by Fe A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Made on strong Bond Paper 


Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 ets. 


Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 
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CALENDAR STENGILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tailsand Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail 
Holly and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells, 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks. 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar, 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each 5 cents 








Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Kating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup- 
pies, Frogs, Gositings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 
tions, Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt- 
ing, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As- 
sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting. 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, and for reading 
and language work generally with beginners, The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher, 
They are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings—40 drawings in all. 

The drawings vary insize according to subject 
but all are large enough for the blackboard and 
may be stamped inthe usual way. They may be 
stamped on paper or cardboard also, by using col- 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 
chalk, Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown. The thoughtful 
teacher can use these drawings in connection with 
any primer and at the same time they may be used | 
to stamp blackboard borders, posters for the small 
children to trace and color,and for language and 
busy work generally, 

Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents. 


Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land- 
ing, Log Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fire- 
place, Santa Driving Kight Deer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
A Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Christ 
Child, Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag, Coio- 
nial Relics, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, 
Madonna and Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Crook, Holy Family. 


Mother Goose Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; My Son John. 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Etc., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 


Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also. Size 22x34 inches. 


Large Map Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


| 

United States, North America, South America, | 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England | 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .2 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Large World for Blackboard, each,.......... 30 cts, 
United States, 3x4 feet. ..20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if you wish. They are 8},x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 





Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER.—Blue Stamping Powder 
in \4 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 

“cloth, etc. 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 
COLORED CHALK.-—Very best Colored Crayons 


for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. Assorted 
colors, 1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid. 


| state deciding what constitutes a citizen | 


| of sound mind, not lunatic, nor idiot, 


| poets; Milton’s character judged by his 





National Government shouid insist on 
enforcement of its Jaws. 6. (a) An act 
of Congress closing all the American har- | 
bors to commerce, passed by Congress in | 
1807, during Jefferson’s administration, | 
when efforts were made to bring England | 
to terms by some means other than war. | 
Asa result men were thrown out of work, 
foreign trade was abruptly stopped, and 
liome trade checked; but New England 
suffered least of all, for there attention 
was turned to manufacturing, business 
sprang up, and the lack of foreign pro- 
ductions was not felt. (b) A similar act 
passed in 1809, but forbidding commerce 
with only England and France. (See 
‘*Answers to Queries’’ for Oct.) 7. The 
closing of an enemy’s ports by ships and 
troops against all outside communication, 
especially intended to prevent the en- 
trance of supplies. Its purpose is similar 
to that of a siege, to force a surrender | 





upon those within the blockade. 8. AY 
citizen of the United States residing | 
where he votes, the state laws in each | 


in that state, and how long a residence is 
required ; age twenty-one years; a person 


nor convicted felon—in the latter case, 
state laws deciding how much criminality 
shall exclude one from the suffrage. 9. 
These terms are often used in the same 
sense, but there is a difference. State 
Sovereignty, in theory, is a state’s do- 
minion over itself irrespective of the 
Federal government, giving it power to 
assert and claim its own rights independ- 
ently of authority from that government. 
State Rights are the rights and privileges 
exercised by astate under its sovereignty. 
(Remainder of questions will be answered 
another time.) 





1. Sketch general plan of Macaulay’s ‘Essay | 
on Milton.” 2. How was Washington instru- 
mental in bringing about the surrender of Bur- | 
goyue?—A. B, C., Wisconsin. ' 

‘I, Discussion of poetry and of Milton’s | 
claim to be called a great poet; review | 
and criticism of his works, mainly of 
the poems but also of the prose writings; 
comparison of his greatest work, ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ with the ‘‘ Divine Comedy’’ 
of Dante, and comparison of the two 


works; a sketch of-the time in which he 
lived, with an estimate of his public 
character and conduct in connection with 
those times. 2. Burgoyne’s defeat was 
inevitable because General Howe had 
failed to join him, and Howe meantime 
was marching against Philadelphia, where 
at every turn his movements were lharas- 
sed by Washington. Yet as the orders to 
march northward had never reached 
Howe, and he was free to act on his own 
judgment, it does not seem that Washing- 
ton was really ‘‘instrumental’’ in keep- 
ing him from cooperating with Burgoyne. 

1. Explain what is meant by Freé Trade-Re- 
ciprocity. 2. What is meant by “Ballot Re- 
form’ and how has it been accomplished? 3. 
Name five of most important industries and 
commercial inventions, between 1776 and 1876. 4. 
Prove that the Ordinance of 1787 was a famous 
document.—Old Subscriber, Pittsburg. 

1. Free trade is commerce between 
courttries free of tariff duties or customs. 
Reciprocity between countries is an | 
agree:nent providing for equal privileges, 





| especially as regards customs or charges 


onimports. 2. By ballot reform is meant | 
ihe adoption of the Austialian ballot in- 
stead of the old form of election ticket. 
Under the Australian system, the chances | 
for fraud and bribery are lessened as each | 
voter has to mark for himself, in the | 
privacy of an election booth, his own | 
choice of candidates, and those who | 
would buy a man’s vote are not so likely 
to do it when they cannot be sure of his 








cheerfully tell you HO 
own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
preg and humiliating disfigurement. 

ress 
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NURSE 


cannot be overestimated. 
At first I earned $12.50 a 
week, but before I had stud- 
iced. six months I gained so 
much practical knowledge 
a week, I have almost 
Mrs. Beatrice Reeve, 

tar Nurse, Vancouver, 
B. é (Photo.) 


Send for a copy of 
‘*How I Became a Nurse’ 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method; 248 with 
intensely interesting exper- 
iences by our graduates, 
who mastered the art of 
professional nursing by the 
C. 8. N. home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, 
with and without previous ex- 
perience, are t y earning 
$10 to $25 a week. 


of Nursing 
373 Main St., Jamestown,N.Y. 








BECOME A 


“The value of the course 


that I received $20 to $30 
doubled my earning power. 
Chau- 


TENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School 





Look and ask for this Rubber Heel when 
you buy a pair of shoes. re is no 
heel like the famous 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION, 
RUBBER HEEL. 


The only rubber heel with the air cushion that 
makes a suction 
with every step, 
gripping the 
ground and pre- 
a venting slipping 
on smooth sur- 
Seeeoume faces. Besides 
4 : it is 

- Fig Most Comfortatis Sodt. 

‘our ler probably: carries tt i i 
cushion rubber heels, if you will ask for them, if not, send 
us his name and we'll make it easy for you to get them, 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 


19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
























Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about superfluous hair and will 
, in the privacy of your 


Ad- 


(Mrs,.) Eloise Syracuse, New 


Clark, 
York, Dept. 300. 








& Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book 
describing the new and_ successful 
method of relieving and permanently 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever is so 
great that a new edition of 100,000 
has been printed and is now ready. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book 
free to ali sufferers and if you want a 
copy for yourself or for some friend 
send a two-cent stamp with name and 
address to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
D-113. Reports from cases treated the 
past few years show that the disease 
doves not return. THE HAYES 
METHOD appeals particularly to 
thinking people who are intelligent 
enough to discriminate between com- 
mon sense and specious misrepresenta- 
tion. It is espectally adapted to chil- 
dren, but is effective in any case 
where no organic disease exists. 














The Secret of Conquering Fat 


The ancient Greeks and Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their indolence and habits of luxury, never be- 
came fat. They knew how to avoid it, and they 
knew full well that fat is a foe to health and sym- 
metry of form. But they did not take internal 
remedies. They knew a different process a pro- 
cess that partook of the nature of the bath and 
that invigorated and built up the body while it 
kept the flesh bard ard firm and healthful as it 
should be. Their secret has long been sought. 
Scientific men the world over have tried to find 
the formula used so successfuily by the ancients, 
but they have failed. The result is that thousands 
= perme who realize the danger of superfluous 
flesh, but know full well the penalty they must 

y if they reduce it by dieting or the use of in- 
ernal remedies, have ap ge the flesh to the 
danger, with the result that they have lost all 
symmetry of form and the youthful, buoyant ac- 
t Me 4 that belongs to those who are physically 


But what scientific men have failed to do a girl 





who makes no pretensions to science has accom- 


plished. She has succeeded in compounding a 
preparation that, aa externally to any part of 
the face or body, makes surerfluous flesh disappear 
and leaves the skin smooth and firm and without 
wrinkles, It is pronounced by those who have 
used it successfully the most wonderful thing of 
its kind in the world. It can be by any one 
without the knowledge of their most intimate 
friends and with little inconvenience and no loss 
of time. You eat what you please, drink what you 
agen pursue your habits of life in the usual way 
ut cys your flesh rapidly, comfortably a: 

surely. é 

Full information and a handsome descriptive 
booklet will be sent free to any fleshy person upon 
application to Mae Edna Wilder, 81 D, Rochester, 


ep, 
In the past fleshy people have richly deserved 
e future if 


the sympathy of their fellow men: in 


they continue to a burden of superfluous 
flesh after this wonderful discovery they deserve 
no sympathy and will get none, 
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° Sent On A 


Yes Ti 
Sold Under Bond To Please 


y—insist that the maker prove his {n- 

will know whether it will pes you 
and is all theseller 
claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
andorgansaresent 
on trial to dem- 
onstrate qual- 
ity without obli- 
gating prospective 

uyers to kee 
them and are sol 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exact- 
ly as represented 
or in any way un- 
satisfactory, the 
instrument will be 
taken back at any 
refining apa 

un all pur- 
chase money,together with freight charges both ways. 


Sold At Factory Prices 
By the Cornish “Year’s Approval 
Plan” Fay buy intelligently, save 
rd or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. 
Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for 25 years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos or- 
ans. ou should have this 
autifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Cornish Zo, wares: 


Established Over Halt a Century 
VALUABLE 


PRESENTS F R. E E 


to Teachers. Send postal for full information on a 
pleasant, easy plan of getting valuable presents free— 
no canvassing. T. & W. MFG. CO., 
414 Law Exchange = = Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Don't buy hastil: 
etrument and you 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Big All 


keeping the agreement.’ 3. Invention of 
the cotton-gin by Eli Whitney, founda- 
tion of the cotton industry; the building 
of canals and railroads, important in de- 
velopment of the country ; inventions of 
the telegraph by Samuel F. B. Morse and 
the ‘‘lightning printing press’’ by Rich- 
ard Hoe, agents in the progress of civili- 
zation ; inventions of the sewing machine 
by Elias Howe and the reaper by Cyrus 
McCormick, of benefit to the people; the 
making of crude iron into steel, perfected 
by Henry Bessemer, and the vulcanizing 
of rubber by Charles Goodyeas, material 
for the industrial arts. 4. It provides for 
organization of the territory and for its 
future division into states, which were 
to remain forever a ‘'part of this Con- 
federacy of the United States of Amer- 
ica;’’ it provides for civil and religious 
liberty in the territory in all time to 
come, and especially for the encourage- 
ment of schoois and education ‘‘forever.’’ 
It had great weiglit in shapyng later ter- 
ritorial organization; and by its provis- 
ions it ‘‘kept the dark tide of slavery 
from inundating the Northwest.’”’ ‘“‘I 
doubt,’’ said Daniel Webster, ‘‘ whether 
one single law of any lawgiver, ancient 
or modern, has produced effects of more 
distinct, marked, and lasting character 
than the ordinance of 1787.’ ° 

1. What are five of the most important ques- 
tions before the American people today? 2, Give 
five acquisitions of territory made by the U.S. 
and state how and from whom each was received, 
3. What form of government is found in each of 
the countries of Europe? 4. (a) Who was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of slavery iuto 
America? (b) Why did the slave-holding states 
favor a low tariff?—A Subscriber, Danbury, Iowa. 

1. Regulation of the tariff; conflict be- 
tween government by the people and by 
favored interests; the menace of labor 
organizations; necessity for uniform di- 
vorce laws; how to regulate and control 
foreign immigration. 3. The Touisiana 











lf You Have 


RHEUMATISM 


sign and mail this coupon to 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 1197 


JACKSON, MICH, 
NAME ....cccereeceee atiunees 
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Return mail will bring you a $1 pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts to try Free, Read ‘selow. 











Upon receipt of above coupon we will 
send you by return mail, prepaid, a regular 
$1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, Mithigan’s 
Great External Cure for Rheumatism of 
every kind—chronic or acute—Muscular, 
Sciatic, Lumbago, or Gout. No matter 
where the pain or how severe. Then, and 
only after you have given them a thorough 
trial and are fully satisfied with the benefit 
received, you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, you pay nothing. You decide and 
we take your word. 








Magic Foot Drafts have been sent on approval 
to many hundreds of thousands, and no one paid 
us a cent until after trying them. Isn’t this 
evidence that the Drafts are a remarkably cer- 
aincure? Surely you wanna want 
cannot go on suffer- (i; 
ing when such a cure 
will be sent you to 
Try Free for simply 
mailing the above 
coupon. They are 
curing even old 
chronics of 30 and 40 years suffering. Will you 
try them? Then just mail the coupon with your 
full address to Magic Foot Draft Co., 1197 Oliver 

dg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only the 
coupon. Write to-day. : 








| treaty of purchase, in 1853. 


Purchase, obtained from France in 1803 
for about $15,000,000; the Oregon Terri- 
tory, acquired by treaty with Great Bri- 
tain in 1846; annexation of Texas in 1845, 








by treaty with that republic without con- 
sent of Mexico, followed by the Mexican 
War ; territory from the Pacific to the Rio 
Grande, acquired from Mexico by. treaty 
of Guad alupe-Hidalgo in 1848, as result 
of the Mexican War, payment being 
$15,000,000; the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, obtained for $10,000,000 through 
Acquisitions 
since the Civil War were given in Sep- 
tember ‘‘Answers to Queries.’’ 3. Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, Russia, 
Turkey,—monarchy under emperor, czar, | 
sultan ; Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Netherlands, 
Norway, Roumania, Servia, Spain, Swe- 
den—monarchy under king and queen; 
France, Portugal, Switzerland,—republic 
under president; Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Wurtemburg,—kingdoms of the 
German Empire; the minor countries are 
duchies, principalities, etc. 4. (a) A 
Dutch man-of-war, which in 1619 brought 
twenty negro slaves to the Virginia 
colony, was responsible for its introduc- 
tion, but neither the name of the vessel 
nor the name ot the captain has ever 
been found on record. The culture of 
tobacco, which had its beginning about 
(Continued on page 56) 








Wonderful Triumph in Dic- 
tionary Making 


Laird & Lee announce to the scliools 


| and public that the tremendous diction- | 


ary enterprise in which they have been | 
engaged tor over five years is now com- 
pleted and the books are now ready for 
distribution. 

Laird & Lee Webster’s New Standard 
American Dictionary, Encyclopedic Edi- 
tion, will filla long felt want, because 
it stands separate and alone in the field 
of dictionary making and for the great 
amount of information it contains, it is | 
undoubtedly the cheapest lexicon ever | 
put upon the American market. | 

The New High School & Collegiate | 
Edition will also be ready in a few 
weeks. This edition is designed to meet 
the requirements of all high school, 
academic and collegiate classes. 

These books must be seen to be appre- 
ciated—no description or illustration can 
do them justice and we hope that all of 
our readers will at least order sample 
copies for inspection. 

(See advertisement on page 7.) 
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Wool Blanket 


Pair of 41/2 Ib. 
—68 x 80 inches 


All-Wool Plaid Blankets Given 














with an order for $10 worth of C & R Products, such as Tea, 
Coffee, Soaps, etc. We want you to know the wonderful money- 
saving advantages ofour Factory-to-Home Plan of buying. We 
want you to know the enormous saving you can make by 
using our goods in your home. We want you to know 


How You Can Clothe Your Family and 
Furnish Your Home Without Extra Cost 


For instance, take this pair of blankets. We give them with only 
$10 worth of our Guaranteed Products—your own selection from 450 
different articles. These Household needs will not cost you any 
more than you are now paying—often less and the blankets represent 
the saving you obtainin buying direct from us, You can have this 
handsome Plume, Lace Curtains, or the Rocker, or Couch, ora 


Choice of 1500 Premiums 


illustrated and described in our catalog—Dishes, Silverware, Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Furniture, Bedding, Draperies, Glassware—Everything 
used in the home. It is the greatest money-saving way of buying you 
eversaw. We have over a million customers who are cutting large 

= amounts from their living expenses by our Plan. We 
can’t explain it all here. 


Send for Big Free Catalog Today 


See for yourself the difference in our prices—the sav- 
ing you make—the guarantee we give that no store- BR nig cee gery teil 


keeper can. We make most of our own goods—give Two pairs given with $10 worth 
H ped Products. 
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SoS G0GUC0 OUCUE, 





30 Days’ Trial—ask no money in advance—remove °F Guarante 
goods at our expense if unsatisfactory—let you be 
the judge—make no charge for goods used in test. 
We take all the risk. You pay if pleased after 30 
days actual use of the goods. A postal brings our 

Big Free Catalog. Send today and learn of this Big 

Money-Saving Plan. 


Crofts & Reed Company 


Dept. C694 Chicago, Illinois 
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Couch No. 7076 — The frame is made of hardwood with a 
7 fp. emabossed moulding, extending fall length. Spin. wideand > 
74 in, long. Bo as hand tied spring construction which make: - extra cost 
e \s h, Fill wool with cotton, Upholstered a) 
nit nubscantial cou ) FREE with $10 worth of Grocery Products. with$10worth ofProducts 
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with imitation leather. Given 
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‘Best Helps for Teachers and Students 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 


Practical Lessons in Geography— By Joun 

















$. LANDES. A book of} RANKIN. SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND EN- 

150 pages containing a} LARGED. Contains one hundred twenty lessons 

. ; Complete Outline in U.| of twenty questions each, with references on 
4 S. History, 777 Ques-| each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 


tious and Answersin U. 
S$. History and Civil 
Governinent, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 

New Practical Or- 
thography. — ELMER} 
S. LANDES. A text) 


OUTLINES 
4 


School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography aud ‘Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aidin the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cenis. 


o 
UNITED STATES 
f HISTORY 


pit 


Opening Exercises for Schools,—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 














book for use in Rural! wanting. Something new, something fresh, 


Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades iu 
High Schools, In addition to the regular text it) 
also contains an extensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.”’ Prac-| 
indispensable in preparing a class for! 
special or teachers’examination and for raising} 
your own grades iu Orthography. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. —| 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose-; 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex-| 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakesall the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library| 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It.is especially prepared for Higlith Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con-| 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
Simple, practical, com-) 
plete, thorough, usable and totlie point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—ByY JOHN RANKIN—This is a complete course in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
‘The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references giveu 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Moutgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar-| 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of the text-books. Supplementary Reading | 
refereuces are given for such as desire. A book} 
based on experience, and careful study and a} 
wonderful help in the study ofhistory. 25 cts.| 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
book indispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpful to principals, suggestive 
to superintendents. Price 25 cents, 


Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English and American Literature, 
May be used with any text or with no text,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
MCKEAN. Everyday x} 
Hvygieneand Pliysiology ; 
adapted to modern gO aa oe 








a 


teaching and modern PRACTICAL Fe 
life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 
tury product for twen- PHYSIOLOGY 9 1 


tieth century teacliers. 
Nothing dry or uwunin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach ihe subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. 
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LITTLE Pays 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play tried 


and proved before publication in this form, 


Each play in a separate book. 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 
1c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. 
Thirty girls and boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and 
six little girls and seven little boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs. As many children may take part as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts. Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. Each 
child has little to Jearn and play may be lengthen- 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Pairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, etc. Fighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color. 14 girlsand 12 boys may bc used. 

Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones. Six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc- 
ing dollsin each 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine ecwnenye ep J with origi- 
nal music, 14 main characters,and as many oth- | 
ers as desired. | 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A | 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 





SERIES NO. 3. 


Adapted for stage use from } 


A Christmas Carol. 
Alice Cook Fuller, 15 


Dicken’s famous story, by 
characters, 


An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 


Bugbee, A very bright and ingenious Christmas play. | 
Up to date. 28 characters (or less). The Truly Be- 
lievers. By 3S. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 


for little ones, 2to8 characters, 


A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietg. 
For Primary grades. 16 children or all in the room, 

The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bugbee. Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some 
familiar Mother Goose characters, 12 children and as 
many more as desired. 

An Arbor Day Panorama. 
Very pretty. Introducing 
Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. 


By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Flower Girls, Overall 
As many characters as 


SERIES NO, 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. La 
Rountree Smit Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or less. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children. 

The Lost Reindeer. By Laura Rouatree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth's Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and } other Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author. BP — 

The ey Queen. ertha E. Bush, Two 
scenes, ight girls ~# seven boys; more for 
chorus. May Day Drill, By Ida "May Cook. 
Thirteen children, Y epresenting the May Queen 
and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys, 


June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
song. For girls. 
The ‘Turkey 


s School. 5 | Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, ——— songs and 


drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 
ry Thanksgivin . By Nelle G. ® Mustain. Six 

aracters, and children for singing. 
Songs 


Arbor oe, Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. 
and drill ight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies. 

The oaruve Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks, ristmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
Santa Claus, Jack Frort, Nimble Jack, ete. 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker, Two 
= and three boys. Rhacus. By Mrs. Marion 

Noyes. Three acts. Rhcoecus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elven give 
toeach child a magic charm. 6 girlsand 1 

The Enchanted Schoolroom, By Laura Roun 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom. Songs to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 
boys or girls as Brownies. 


10c each; the twelve in one book 35c. 


Bugbee. A 
characters, 
Drill and 


Modern [inutemen. By Willis N. 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 
Lincoln Exercise. By Leitie Sterling. 
march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
tized by Annette Howard. 14 Characters or more. 


Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith. 


| Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 


| Peep. Songs and marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 


or more, 


February By S. Emily Potter. A 


Fairies. 


| unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 


characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A short exercise for any number of children up to 
twelve, 


Vacation Time. By Laura R, Smith. Dialogue 








desired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. 1 1 
For primary children, Rainbow children, songs, and recitations, for 10 or more, 
marches. 18 children, or more. Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Laura R. 

Choosing a Valentine. By M. ©. Skeel. Bright | Smith. A complete exercise, with recitations, songs, 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, | ete., for several pupils or entire school. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected prolalty for young pupils by such popular writers as 
and f pratromnr | by Catherine T. Bryce and i’. FE. Spauld- ‘irginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, Ber- 
ing of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, Satan of the | tha KE, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of the se- 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, very | lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 


The Memory Gems included are an 

Primary Book, Grades I-[1-ITT; 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV j Grammar 
Book, Grades VII-VIII. Price, phd book, 25c; 
any two 45c; all three 60c., postpaid. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for schooi- 
room purposes ‘and thus possesses particularly good 
qualities. It embraces many adapted for spec ial days 
and seasons, 
good. Price, 25c., postpaid. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


1" Every teacher should 
ments. 


carefully graded. 
important feature. 


Written es- ' 


These have all been tried and proved ( 


Something especially appropriate for every month, 
and those suitable for any time or occasion. Brightest 
and most usable collection published. 25c.,postpaid. 


Wiant's Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools. 
Yankee Doodle Driil— Flower Drill — Marching 
Through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 
Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
)8o fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
| pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


have The Year’s Entertain: 


Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 











Popular Recitations an 


d How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 
VERY PIECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 


The “Talks”’ accompany each selection are writter 
by line, word by word ; no pause, 


gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, 


Instruction is given almost line 


1 in clear, concise style, 
They furnish a 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacer for instruction. 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full di 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, a 
be widely appreciated and made use of. 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 
I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story ; 
vendence Bell; The Firemen: How to Burn'a Heap ; 
fv Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard 


—The Last Rese of Summer (Pantomime); College Oi! Cans; 
Kate Shelley ; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 


Rocket’s Christmas ; 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patri 

Issued in Four Parts. Price, each part, paper 
65c., postpaid. 


Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable. 


; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. 


Included in the collection are 
rections for their produetion. These Pantomimes pro- 
nd their introduction in a work of this character will 


PART I-—Nearer My (30d to Thee ( Pantomime) : 


To a Waterfowl: Jerry. PART Ii—Jesus, Lov erof 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; "The First 
PARTIII 
Tom ; Curfew —¥ Not Ring ky eng, Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 
a Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
c enr: 

bound, b5c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 














Other Entertainment meskes 


In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 


pore Plays, ete., suited 


Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher. 


to all grades and every occasion, These books will be found listed in our 


If you-have none ask for a copy—it lists in 
Teachers 


addition to Entertainment books, Library books. Popular Copyright Novels, Reference 


lielps, Supplementary Readers, ete., etc. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





the same time, was responsible for the 
establishment of slavery as a Southern 
institution. (b) Being an agricultural 
section, they had few manufactures or 
other industries to be protected and fos- 
tered ; they were largely dependent upon 
importation for supplies of all kinds, and 
would naturally feel the tariff lawsa 
burden. 

1. What changes have been made in the last 
one hundred-fifty years in the laws for the en- 
forcement of payment.of debts? 2. What colony 
made the first declaration of independence? 3. 
How can an extensive burn produce congestion 
of the lungs? 4. Why is the outer surface of a 
kid glove finer than the inner surface?—c.’A., 
Florida. 

In early times, as in Greece and 
Rome, the creditor had a claim upon the 
person of his debtor, often making the 
latter his slave, This personal claim was 
not permitted’ during feudal times in 
England, as it was inconsistent with 
warlike service to the feudal lord; but 
later, both in England and Scotland, the 
laws allowed itiprisonment for debt. In 
the United States, as in England, im- 
prisonment was formerly allowed, but our 
bankruptcy laws now provide for equit- 
able adjustment of the creditor’s claim. 
2. North Carolina, in the Mecklenburg 
Resolutions, adopted by citizens of the 
county after which they were named. 3. 
The skin being seared by the burn fails 
to do its part in respiration, and the cir- 
culation in the burned partheing stopped, 
the lungs have not only additional labor 
forced upon them, but also are over- 
charged with biood, whith constitutes 
congestion. 4. The inner-surface of the 
glove is the under surface--of the skin, 
which is always rougher than the outer 
surface, owing to its nature. 

Explain the difference between United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeals and United States Cir- 
cuit Courts.—A Mississippi Subscriber. 

‘*Circuit Courts’? is a name applied 
distinctively to a class of the Federal 
courts of the United States, of which 
terms are held in two or more places 
successively in the nine circuits into 
which the whole county is divided. 
There are from two to four judges in 
each of these circuits, depending upon 
its extent and amount of business before 
the courts. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
was created by act of Congress, March 3, 
1891. It consists of the Judges of each 
circuit and the Justice of the Supreme 
Court for that circuit. Its jurisdiction 





is appellate only, and includes the right 


of review, by appeal or writ of error, of 
a final decision in the district or circuit 


courts, in all cases except those in which, | 


according to the act, appeal may be made 
direct to the Supreme Court. 

Please give direct causé of General Washing- 
ton’s death. I have been told that he was shot 
in the neck by his Secretary of State, which 
finally cansed his death.—Subscriber. 

The cause assigned in his biography is 
that disease which is now known as acute 
laryngitis. He had at first a severe cold, 
with sore throat, then grew rapidly worse 
until he breathed with great difficulty 
and could scarcely speak. His physician, 
Dr. Craik, was sent for, but in the mean- 
time he was bled by one of his overseers 
(a remedy of the times) and various 
efforts were made to relieve the pain in 
the throat and difficulty in swallowing. 
When at last the doctor came and two 
more medical men, they could give 10 
relief. 





Rule of Three 


Three things to govern: 
Tongue and Conduct. 

Three things to love: Courage, Gentle- 
ness and Affection. 

Three things to avoid: Cruelty, Arro- 
gance and Ingratitude. 

Three things to delight in: Frankness, 
Freedom and Beauty. 

Three things to wish for: 
Friends and Cheerful Spirit. 

Three things to respect: Honor, Coun- 
try and Home. 


Temper, 


Health, 





Government Positions For Teachers 


Examinations to fill very desirable positions in 
the Customs House and Internal Revenue Service 
are to be om throughout the entire country, 
eee oe 

Any 0 our readers wishing a government pos- 
ition, should send postal immediately Bgl ay 
Institute, Dept. O,.113 Rochester, ¥. for free 

Oe ions open, This list shows the 
op paid; the vacations, the duties required 
and tells how to get the position. It also includes 
sample questions from previous examinations. 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid | 
Depilatories Failed 


(From a Correspondent) 





“Killed” seems a strong word to use, but. that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that disfigured 
my face and arms—I wanted to kill it, root _ all, 
so that it would never liveagain. It spoiled my 
looks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and business success, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories, 
but found them worthless--even dangerous. From 
aso-called specialist,I secured electricial treatment, 
It was painful and expensive, but I would have 
stood the suffering and cost, had I not found that 
the needle (electro- 
lysis) often leaves 
scars that are even 
worse than the dis- 
figuring hair itself. 

Sol gave up hope, 
and in despair re- 
signed myself to be- 
ing called the “hairy 
lady” for the rest of 
my life, until atravel- 
led friend persuaded 
me totrya new and 
easy method learned 
from the Japanese. 
In it I found a way 
to actually kill the 
hair, and I perma- 
nently removed the 
superfiuous growth, 
at the same time improving my complexion. 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my_ own 
sensitiveness, and for the benefit of my sex, I bee 
gladly explain to others the method which cured 
me. Itis nothing like the powder, paste and liquid 
preparations that simply burn off the exposed hair 
and ruin the skin. It is a discovery only recently 
introduced into this country and so simple that any 
woman can use it in the privacy of her own room, 
and in only a few minutes’ time. 

Many friends havesaid to me, ‘‘It seems too good 
to be true,’’ but the test proved it true both for my- 
self and others as well. If you will write me for 
full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, which 
will be sent in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjoy the same happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
sO you can be just as successful as I was. Address, 
Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 1341 B. R., 118 East 28th 
St., New York City. 


FREE You CanHave This Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 


















late t styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc., on 
” request. Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Golly, 
Dept, 183,115 8. DearbornSt. ,Uhicago 








are highest grade, rich 
Red Owl Perfumes fragrant, lasting. Linka 
nuya, Colonial Dames, Sweet Jasmin, Orange Blos 
soms, Violet, Verbena. Sample of any of these 15 
cents each, which will be credited on your first order 


for full Oz, bottle. 
Box 483 A, New York, N. Y. 


S. S.PALMER, 
25c Value for 8c 


hag eo Roman Gold, hand burn- 
ished. addresses of five ladies 
and ay send you a set of these 
beautiful pins for Se, BEST 
SILVER CO., Dept, 18 
83 Chambers St., New York. 


Christmas Post Cards Free 


o_o me two 8c stamps and I’llsend you 10 beautiful 
stmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISE. 
£ t. MEREDITH 109 Success Bidg., Des Moines, iowa 














WANTED-4 man Or woman to act as our informa- 

tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. 350 to $300 per month, Nothing to 
sell. Send stamp for partictlars. Sales-Association, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EDDINGS! Pa invitations — $2.50 


With 2 sets of envelopes—Hard to tell from engraved, 
100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples en request. 


THE RUBEN PRESS, 547 S.Salford St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











10 PRETTY POST CARDS, our Ideal Complexion 
Reautitier Formula, and Toilet Recipes, Hints on 
Beauty, and our Magazine three months, only 10 cts. 
Cottage Publishing Co., - Waterloo, lowa, 
EA SHELL “pe more valuable if 
you know the nam 
Catalog describing and iacwating hundreds o' 


rare and curious varieties free ifyou mention this 
paper. OWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, lOWA 


LOVELY NO TWO 
] COLORED POST CARDS ALIKE {e 
VERNON SALES C0., Box F, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BE INDEPENDENT Start a mail order business 


in your own home. We 
tell you how, and furnish everyinteg needed wholesale, 
An honorable and profitable business for man or 
woman. Particularsfree. Ma2zy make $3000 a4 year. 
Murphy Mfg. Co., Box X, South Norwalk, Conn. 





_ Your collection will 
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Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the tro uble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 

f Mathematics, State Normal College, Okio 

niversity, At.ens, Ohio. 


I. Two horses are sold for the same 
price. I lost 20% on the first and gained 
25% on the second. If I lost $5 in the 
transaction, what did each horse cost me? 


Solution— 

Let 20% —selling price of each horse. 
20% rate of loss on the one, and 

25 %=rate of gain on thie other. 

.*. 25% -~ cost of the one, and 





16% —cost of the otlier. 

16% +25%=41%, total cost of 
horses. 

20% +20% =40%, total selling price of | 
both. | 

41% —40% =1%, loss by the transaction. 

os 1 ==H5. : 

.7. 25% ~ $125, cost of the one, and 

16% ==$80, cost of the other. 


both 


cents on the dollar. What will be the 

gain or loss to tiie retailer who sold him | 

a buggy at 30% profit? 
Solution— 

Since this problem is general, let 
$100--cost of the buggy to the retailer. | 
$130--selling price to the bankrupt. | 
80% of $130=$104, amount received by | 

retailer for the buggy. 
$104—$100=$4, retailer’s gain, as re- 
quired. 


| 
| 
2. A bankrupt can pay only eighty | 





3. A man can do a certain work in ten 
days, anda boy can do the work in fifteen 
days. After the boy works five days, how 
many days are required to finish the 
work, the man and the boy working 
together? 

Solution— 

zy part man can do in 1 day. 

zis part boy can do in I day. 

5X, 4%, part done by boy before the 
man begins. | 

814-24, part remaining to be done 
after man begins. 

go} ys}, part both can do in 1 day 
working together. 

. %+1=—4, the number of days re- 
quired to finish the work after the man 
began. 





4. A cylinder is 10 inches in diameter | 
and 10 inches long. What fractional] part | 
of the cylinder is cut away that leaves a | 
sphere 10 inches in diameter? 

Solution— 

10° X. 7854 <10=785.4 cu. in., 
of cvlinder. 

10*  .5236=523.6 cu. in., volume of | 
spiliere. 

623.6__ 
* 935.4 
of the cylinder. 


§—%—¥, the part cut away. 


Note :—The spliere is always two-thirds 
of its circumscribed cylinder as shown 
above. 


volume 


%, the fraction the sphere is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5. I paid $100 for two horses; sold the 
cheaper one at 25% gain and the other at | 
25% loss, whereby I lost $3. Get cost of 
each horse. 


Solution-- 
100% =<cost of cheaper horse. 
$100 —yoo %—cost of dearer. 
25% -amount of gain on the cheaper. 
25% of ($100—100%)—$25—25%, loss | 
on the dearer. 
-* 25% +$3=$25—25%. | 
-'. 50% $22. 


Then, 


| he then gained. 


| $1050, amount he had after gaining. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


100 % =$44, cost of the cheaper, and 
$100—100 %=$56, cost of the dearer. 


6. Two posts, 75 and too feet higi, 
stand perpendicular to the same level 
plane and are 160 feet apart. If lines are 
drawy from the foot of each post to the 
top of the other, at what height above 
the level do these lines intersect? 


Solution— 


Tie geometrical analysis of this prob- 
lem develops this rule for all such cases: 
Divide the product of the heights, by the 
sum of the heights and the quotient will 
be the height above the plane at which 
the lines cross as required. 

; reat +3428, height at which the 
lines cross above the plane, in feet, as 
required. 


7. A man lost $600 of his money, and 
then gained 3 as mucii as he had left. 
He then had % as much as he had at 
first. How much had he at first? 

Solution— 

Let 100%=aimount he had at first. 

100% —$600=amount left after losing 
#600. 

3 of (100% —$600) = 75 ~ —$450, amount 


(100 %— $500) —- (75% —$450) 175% — 
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Start to-day by sending for the big free 636 page 
MACY Catalog, now ready. 
é/ paedia of the world’s choicest merchandise. Whether 
you need wearing apparel, house furnishings, stoves, 
4 erocerics, 
find it here and at prices that for goods of equal qual- § 


It is a veritable encyclo- 


hardware,—whatever it may be,—you will 


are positively without precedent. You will learn 
meaning of the ‘‘ Regular Macy Saving,’’ and se- 


cure for yourself the unparalleled price advantages 
offered only to MACY customers. 
bigger and better than ever, by far the largest ever is- 


Our latest Catalog is § 


by any New York retail concern. The prices S§ 


j ya quoted are ’way below the usual and the qualities are \ 
in ev 
tee of satisfaction protects you completely. 
PAYMENT POLICY delivers thousands of articles into 
your home free of transportation charges. 


ery instance thoroughly dependable. Our guaran- 


OUR PRE- 


Our prices are 


your garings are most. And a post card does it § 


all. Write to-day for our big free Catalog and it will be 


sent postpaid by return mail. 


R.H 





MACY & CO., Sivitines 
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We Teach You by Mailto Bea 
Doctor of Chiropractic and equip 
you to earn $5,000 a year. Greatest 
demand for this treatment. Big practice 
from start assured. A profession that is 
notcrowded. Easily and quickly learned 
at home with our lessons and charts. 
Write today for free book—‘‘Row to 
* and full infor- 
1 offer. 


National School of Chiropractic 
850 Wendell Bldg., 
ge 16538 W. Madison St., 


Chicago, Til 


SONG POEMS WANTE 


Send us yours, Pub- 

lication guaranteed on 
liberal royalty if acceptable, Our proposition is posi- 
lively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. 


KELLOGG MUSIC CO., 
Dept. A 25 East 14th St. New York. 


2 b CHRISTMAS POST CARDS ig 
All Different in Gold & Beautifui Colors. C 


Regal Mfg. Co. Déak 19, Battle Creck, Mich, 











POEMS WANTED: Cash 


paid for Songs, 
| Needham Music House, - 


St, Louis, Mo. 

















as one premium. 


much pleased with them all. Every. 
Jennie Duckett, Fort Dodge, Iowa, June 11, 1911. 


No. 1, June 16, 1911. 


night lamp and lace curtains and 


for you.”—Mrs. O. R. T: 


recommend your firm with leasure.”’—. 


t 
Towa, May 19, 1911. vents 


W. Va., May 22, 1911. 
“Received m 


I received premiums to be as satisfacto: 

Thanks for quick delivery.”—Laura L. 

May 20, 1911. 
“T received my 


your company. ’— 
April 27, 1911. 


Free Offer 


offer. 
writes, “go like hot cakes.” 


colors of the five premiums sent with 


and address now. " 73 








“T amin possession of my five premiums. It is useless to say I am delighted. Not 

a thing was broken. I do want to thank you for your promptness; some 0 

said they knew the offer was too generous, I’d never get them all. I have takena 

species delight to show them to all such Thomases. Everything is just beautiful. 

m not disapbointed in a thing.’’—Mrs. T. N. Williams, Kasse, Texas, R. 

“T have received my beautiful premiums, the dinner set, water set, rug, 

I am more than pleased with them. 

ine were so fully 5 to my expectations that I have secured another agent 
. Tolley, Gardner, Kansas, May 30, 1911. 


“In reply to your letter I will say that I wrote you a letter telling you of 
my premiums which I received some time ago. My premiums were in ex- 
cellent condition and were much nicer fone had ry gr and will always 


“I beg pardon for writing that letter, as I received my premiums on the 
17th in good shape, not one of them broken. I can say you are a good com- 
pany and a man of yeur word. I like to deal with people who do as they 
claim to do or be—reliable companies.”—Mrs. A. B. Valentine, Petroleum, 


premiums in due time and am perfectly satisfied with them 
all. The rug, the curtains, the water set, the nigit lamp and the dishes are 
extraordinary. I have been working for lots of firms, but never before have 
and as beautiful as yours. 
orrow, Hickory Valley, Tenn., 


iums yesterday and they are so much nicer than I ex 
pected I feel proud of them. Many thanks to you for your promptness in 
sending them.”—Mrs. Carrie Holm, Sands, Mo., April 30, 1911. 


“Thanks for your prizes. They are beautiful. Good wishes to d 
p ‘Mrs. Lecolar Richanls Plano, Collins x, Tex 


You can earn these five 
magnificent presents in a 
day. I guarantee them to @ 
be delivered promptly and unbroken. 
name to day and I will send you twenty-four of 
my new style, large-size gold text motto pictures 
to distribute in connection with an attractive 25q°. >. 
This offer and the pictures, a3 on¢. lady’: 


I trust you with the pictures, pay all postage, and ‘take*them back at 
expense, if you do not care to distribute them after getting my plan. Highest te | 
and mercantile references, hundreds of testimonial letters and a large illustration in 


W.G. Davis, Mgr., 107-111 S. Clinton St., Dept. 602, Chicago 


Dinner Set, Rug, Lamp, Lace Curtains 
and Glass Set All 


Here you are! The greatest premium offer ever gs 
made—a thirty-one piece full-sized dinner set, decor- \ 
ated in gold and old rose design, and a seven-piece 
crystal glass set, consisting of water botile and six large 
tumblers, a neat little reversible rug, two full-sized 
Nottingham lace curtains, and one aight lamp. All 
of these useful and beautiful household articles given . 
Thousands of letters like these: 


‘My premiums have been received all O.K., consisting of 31-piece dinner se 
7-piece glass water set, one rug, one aioe lamp and a pair of lace curtains. Iam very 
thing is just as represented in the paper.”’—Miss 


Free 

























my friends 


-D. 


Crouch, Lena, 


Co., Tex., 


Send your 


me your named 
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Fair faces, like flowers, gladden the 
world.—Nothing so well insures a clean, 


spotless complexion as pure 
blood; nothing can impart 
such a blush rose-bloom as a 
brisk circulation; nothing 
can make the eyes so bright, 
the hair so glossy, the steps 
so elastic, as a nervous system 


that fails in none of its intricate 


and important functions. 


Why are so many women hystericai, 


fretful, 


worn-feeling and worn-looking? 
can such be 


natural charm may be? 


headachy, tired, 


How 


beautiful whatever their 


depressed, 


NORMAL 


EPL: 





taken at proper times and in proper doses have done wonders 
in making women of today really as they ought to be. Under 
the influence of Beecham’s Pills they exhibit a freshness, a 
bloom, a fullness of charm such as no other means can bring 


about; and so well is this 


‘ 
‘open secret’? understood by some 


of the most charming that the first thing that they fly to at 
the earliest symptoms of pallor or pimples is the ever handy 
box of Beecham’s Pills, for they have learned from glad 
experience that it is the quickest, surest and easiest way to 


Insure A Good Complexion 


Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If 


your dealer 


should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 








A SPLENDID, HELPFUL BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Twenty Talks To Teachers 


BY THOMAS E, SANDERS 
Author of “Management and Methods,” “Exercises for Opening School,” **An Outline Guide to Civil Gov- 
ernment,” “Five Hundred Thought Problems,” ‘An Outline of Arithmetic,” ‘‘The Sanders Report Card.” 


The “Talks” are practical. Note the Titles: 





1. Am I Pit to Teach. 11. Good Teaching Conditions. 
2. Shall Teaching be my Life Work. 12, Keeping Good Conditions 
3. Securing a Position. 13. What [Makes a Good School. 
4. Passing the Examination. 14. Ten Time Killers, 
5. Problem: of the Young Teacher. 15. The Value of a High School Course. 
6. Grading a School. 16. A Talk about Spelling. 
7. Opening Exercises. 17. Arithmetic in the School. 
8. The Spirit of the Teacher. 18. Teaching Literature. 
9, The Teacher's Library. 19. The Teacher’s Vacation. 
10. The Teacher Outside the Schoolroom. 20. The Teacher’s View of Life. 
OPINIONS 
“A charming hand-book for young teachers." “Helpful and inspiring.” “A storage battery of inspiration.” 
“Sane, sufe pedagogy, well written.” “I wish Thad had it twenty years ago.” “You have been over the ground. 
The evidence is on every page.’ “The author knows the schoolroom and how to help young teachers to meet its 
problems,”. “ Yousay u is for young teachers. We older fellows like it too,” 
SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 65 CENTS 
Normal Instructor 1 yr. and Sanders’ ‘Twenty Talks to Teachers”..........+.+eeeeee+ $1.35 
Primary Plans |! yr. and Sanders’ Twenty Talks to Teachers’’...........e00seeeeeeeeees 1.35 
Send us two yearly subscriptions to Normal! Instructor or Primary Plans at $1.00 each and we will send 


you Sanders’ ‘‘ Twenty Talks to Teachers” FREE, 


To the same or different addresses. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





LADIES 


I want to send you my beautiful 
booklet “Assemblage of Graces” 
which fully describes and illus- 
trates my system of beautifying 
the fece and form. Wrinkles, 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, 
double chin, imperfect nose, and 
all blemishes remored. Form Leauti- 





600 B Sibley Bldg, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Worries Relieved. 





Christmas 


Call on twelve business men of your town and receive |‘ 


valuable gift bogs, express prepaid, your own choice. 

Details and instructions fora dime, credited lates. No 

house canvassing. Ten books without cost. Address 

Fair play Supply Co., 10 Main St:, Fort Pierre, 8. D. 
WAKE 


‘orey SHORT STORIES 


WRITILNG in spare time. Big pay. Send for 
free booklet. Tells how. Press Syndicate, Sen Framcisco. 

















war 


Cash for Moving Picture 


mand practically unlimited, Writers can 
or more weekly, 


iterary excellence unnecessary. 
you can read, write and think, you need only technica’ 


Plot 


earn 
‘f 


knowledge to succeed in this pleasant, fascinating pro- 


fession, We must have more playrights and wo 
you the technical secrets. Send your name and 
at once for Free Booklet. 


National Authors’ Institute 
224 Gaiety Theatre Bidg., 


"ll teach 
address 


New York, N. Y. 









you by return mail this very 
gold filled gy! band ri 
cheap kind Address.R.F. 


een, SOLD, NEDING RING FREE 


ages of our beeutiful 
silk are goidembossed cards to 
distribute at l0c each. urn us the 


$1 when collected and we will send 


fine ao) 
me D 


401 Household Bidg., Topeka, Kan, 








For Developiag énd Printing 


You will save bors iggy 4 writing me for prices. Devel- 


oping 10c per roll. 
Free velox prints. H. A. Clark. & Plaza, 


rints, 3c up. Send two films for 


Y, 











INSTRUCTOR 


.*+ 175 %—$1050=50 %. 

.'. 125% —$1050. 

1% =—$8.40, and 

too % ==$840, the amount he had at first, 
as required. 

8. A, B, and C pasture an equal num- 
ber of cattle upon a field of which A and 
B are the owners, A of g acres and B of 
15 acres. If C pays $24 for his pasturage, 
liow much should A and B each receive? 

Solution— 

g acres +15 acres=24 acres, total amount 
of pasturage. 

¥Y of 24 acres=8 acres, amount of pas- 
turage each used. 

% of $24=$3, value of 1 acre of pasture. 

9 acres—8 acres=I acre, amount A fur- 
nished C. 

15 acres—8 acres=7 acres, amount B 
furnished C. 

.“. 1X$3=$3, amount A should receive, 
and 

7X$3=$21, amount B should receive. 

g. A rectangular field is 50 rods long 
and 32 rods wide. What are the dimen- 
sions of a similar field whose area is go 
acres? 

Solution— 

50*32 

160 
field. 

The areas of these fields are as I to 9. 

The corresponding dimensions of simi- 
lar rectangles are to each other as the 
square roots of their areas. 

.*. so:required length: 2/1 2/9. 

.*. Required length —150 rods. 

32:required width::/1 79. 

.'. Required width=96 rods. 

1o. A lady spent $20 more than # of 
her money and had $80 left; how much 
had she at first? 


Solution— 
24 $20) =§—$20, amount left. 


=10 acres, area of the given 


-( 
$—$20= $80. 
$= $100. 

+= $20 and 


$=$140, amount she had at first. 


11. Two numbers are as 9 and 7 and 
their sum is 80. What are the numbers? 


Solution— 

Let 9 units=the larger number, then 

7 units—the smaller number. 

9g units+7 units=16 units, the sum of 
the numbers. 

16 units=8o. 

I unit=5, 

g units=45. the larger number, and 

7 units=35, the smaller number. 


Schoolroom Activities 

From sea to sea we find all sorts 6f de- 
vices for great freedom in pinyiscal exer- 
cises. One of the latest was a trick by 
which each child in the second grade puts 
a hand on the front of his own desk and 
on the back of the desk behind, and, at 
asignal, springs over his chair. They 
spring back and forward with great elas- 
ticity, making it great sport. Another 
trick is to put their hands.on their deck 
while standing beside it, and, at a signal, 
springing upon their desk as they would 
upon a horse, the boys astride and the girls 
side-saddle style. This is lots of fun, and 
requires real skill.—-Journal of Edu- 
cation, 


One observing the rigid rules which 
often prevail in composition classes feels 
tempted to exclaim: Turn the children 
loose, and let them write out of the full- 
ness and readiness of their hearts. Let 
them write as they talk on the play- 
ground, spontaneously, cheerfully, joy- 
ously. Mistakes? Plenty of them, but 
they can be attended to later. Freedom 
is the first thing in the growth of a tree. 
Pruning will be needed to give symmetry 
and beauty, but that may keep pace with 
the growth.— Western School Journal. 

lowest trices. 


Books! Books! isresttyricez 


School Library or for your own use. Same low price 
for one volume or a quantity. Send for Catalogue 
free, listing over 5000 titles. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Sold at the ve 





Dansville, N. Y. 





To The Man or Woman 
Who Needs Advice! 


The confidential, valuable advice 
and suggestions of some of the ablest 
men in the U. S. are now placed at 
your disposal at insignificant cost: 


High Frade, successful business men, Law- 
yers of national prominence, expert en- 
gineers, doctors, railroad men, advertisers, 
artists, musical geniuses, automobile experts 
—men of importance in every walk ife— 
have organize the National Bureau. . 
It’s purpose is to supply advice, information, 
suggestion, ideas, assistance, co-operation 
and counsel in connection with anything you 
want to do, anything you want to know, any- 
pee. | you may be interested in or worried ; 


; about, 

: , The story of how this wonderfully interest- 
ing institution came to be, what it is doing ; 

for people everywhere and what it can do for 

you is told in a fascinating way in our 


Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Sent Free 


A bovk of absorbing interest to every man, woman or child in 
rye Sent anywhere for the asking. Get a copy today. 
ress 






















National Bureau of Advice and Education, Inc. 
536 Ashland Block, Chicago 


(10) “Advice on Any Subject umder the Sun 


















——=FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 100 invitations or announcements 


with two sets of envelopes, for 

$8.00. 60 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50. 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 5 cents. 

Tr Ss Professional—100 for 75 cents. 5) for 50c, 
Business—100 for $1.(0. 50 for 75 cents. 

Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards, 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


than half. Address: — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch sent on A 
or straight hair. 








I HELP WOMEN: 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wre Piet freckles: a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THIN, I will tell you how to 
have a clear, f complexion, soft, fluffy hair, shini: g 
eyes, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mug- 
rsonality, Address — 


ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel. Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Esta. 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind, 








RY K MAGAZINES LAUGHTER 


Any THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 
Brimful of wholesome witand humor. Join the 
campai og gap wee sone Cavett 

a or five( 
coin tor ONC YVCAL Separate 
eee for $1.00. Foreign sub’ns, 25 cents extra. 
THO. IN’S MAGAZINE, Dept. A.k. 328 Federal St., Chicago 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S : 
SOOTHING SYRUP < 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- ( 
dren while Teething. for over Sixty 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy ford 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, P 





= 
POPPI 





217 West 34th Street 


ELIZABETH LEE new’ von cirr 


who for many years has been teaching women through the press 


99 66 99 

“What to Wear’’ AN) ‘‘When to Wear It 
ves private instruction by cor mdence. Busy 
oo and those lacking confidence Pn their own taste 
shouldsend for booklet A. Most helpful and intefesting. 













Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home ‘Stag Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Hervard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal coll 258 free. Write b 
THE HOME 


Dept._! SPRINGFIELD. MAsS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted lo the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year 
15 centsacopy; $1.00 a year. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


September to June Inclusive 


BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F, A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
C. E. SHULTS, Treas, 





NELLIE G. PETTICREW, NELLIE McCABE, 
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All contributions for publication should be addressed to Nellie 
G. Petticrew, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Cc. EK. Gardner, Manager. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubished only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the uew address. 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not tind it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the sulreription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 


SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c end lve 
denominations, Express orders gost ho more than post ofice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express oflice and 
we prefer them, Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Justitu/es, Associations, cfc. Sample copies and all 
mecessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—\WWe guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are thatthe subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when «writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth anys 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1908, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., wider the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Profitable said Pleasant Work 


EAD THE ANNOUNCEMENT from our subscription department on next page and note 
R the suggestion there made in regard to work which you can do for'us. ‘here are many 
among our readers who could take up this work with profit. With their familiarity with 
our magazines and other publications, they could present them to other teachers with interest 
and enthusiasm. We desire to have these magazines brought to the attention of every teacher, 
and we do not know of any better person to do this than some other teacher who can speak with 
authority concerning their merits. But little time or effort need be devoted to this work, and 
you will be well paid for results. 


For Primary Teachers 


We want right in this connection to call attention to our other monthly publication— 
Primary Pians, It isa magazine of practical aids for teachers of primary pupils, and numbers 
among its contributors leading sbecialists in every branch of primary work. It stands at the 
head among this class of magazines. It is of the size of Normat Insrrucror, and its price the 
same,—$1.00a year. To subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents 
year is made. Subscribers to Normat Insrrucror having primary pupils will find it to their 
advantage to have Prmary Pians also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. 


For Christmas Entertainment and All The Year Round 


Tue Year's ENTERTAINMENT is just what its name implies. It provides entertainment adapted 
for every month of the school year. It is issued in separate monthly parts and the entire set or 
as many months as desired may be secured. The December number is especially provided 
with material for Christmas. 


Our New Book Catalogue 


We have completed our new Book Catalogue. We will gladly send a copy Free. 
Vou will find it of great value in selecting and ordering books, for your school or for 
yourself, It lists over Five Thousand titles, mostly of books suitable for School 
Libraries, selected from the lists of many publishers. ‘These are all sold at prices greatly re- 
duced from publishers’ regular prices. It includes’ also our own books specially prepared for 
Teachers and Schoolroom use, and a great number of Entertainment Books. 


Supplementary Readers for Primary and Other Grades 


Every teacher should familiarize herself with the Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers in the Insrrucror Lirerature Series. They provide a great fund of choice 
material for all grades. Those for primary grades are printed in large type and were prepared 
by leading primary teachers familiar with the requirements. See full list elsewhere. 


Helpful Books for Teachers 


Among our other books that are of especial value to teachers are: Every Day Pans, a 
set of three books—Fall, Winter and Spring—filled with all sorts - of niaterial for the 
teacher’s everyday use; SeELEY’s Question Book, Lirrte Piays ann Exercises, and a long 
line of Teacher’s Helps. ‘**Twenry Tatks to Tracuers’’ is especially valuable for the young 
teacher, and even the old and more experienced teachers will find benefit in it. 


Souvenirs and Presentation Cards for Christmas 

For sixteen years we have furnished these to schools, but never have we presented a hand- 
somer line than this year. The Holly-Mistletoe and Mistletoe-Poinsettia, taking their 
names from the blossoms and branches which ornament them, are entirely new this year, while 
the Holly. and Hoily and Beils, are designs which proved their great popularity last year. 
These are all especially for Christmas, and we have a still larger line of those applicable for 
other times of year and for close of term at any time. In addition to the beautiful designs, 
the fact that each card is prepared for a particular school and that it bears the name (and 
photograph if desired) of teacher and of all the pupils gives these souvenirs special value in the 
eyes of both teacher and pupils. See full description on page 54. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Normat Insrrucror, 
Primary PLans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Yrar’s Enrerrainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive Tracuer fot 
which we act as agents: 


Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 








Normal Instructor, one year......... .ccccccecssecceveseevees $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address............... $1.60 
Primary PIAS, O06 yeaT...............22c006 ccccccesrene oovs 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address 2.20 
Seeley’s Qu-stion Book, postpaid................. tie Sh 1.00 ites ¢ 

Every Day Plans, postpaid..........-.svessssecserseeeeeree 1.00 Any FOUR of the foregoing to same address............., 2.50 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid. 1.00 Amy FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
The Pathfinder, I co 8 ae d Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
“The Progressive Teacher, one year 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address.............0 .....c0e 4.60 


Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to sucli countries, as follows; 
Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teaclier, 20c. 
Foreign : Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 


Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, ete. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 
asa reward. ‘There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 
Ask for terms. 


The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 
vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. It has just adopted a new 
form and size, and is otherwise much improved. It is issued every week and in addition to covering tlie 
world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. THE PATHFINDER is 
almost as well known in the educational field as NoRMAL, INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Its entire 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.co a year or in combinations 
as listed above. 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee, It is general in its scope and we can 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. Itis in no sense ccn- 
fined to the Southern field eitlier in contents orcirculation. 























You Can’t Get Rich 


but you can earn a few dollars very easily by taking 
subscriptions for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
singly, in combination with each other, and with 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year's Entertainments 
Every Day Plans, The Pathfinder, etc. 

Pretty generally one’s field of operation is limited | 
to teachers and those contemplating teaching, and to) 
the vicinity in which you live. We have, however, a' 
large number of representatives who devote their en-'| 
tire time to the work, covering extended territory and | 
in such cases deriving a highly satisfactory income 
from their efforts, 

We pay liberal Cash Commissions, or, if you pre-_ 
fer Premiums, we will be pleased to submit our liberal. 
premium offers. 

The taking of subscriptions need in no way inter- 
fere with your regular work. 

Kvery teacher is interested in 
help possible in her work and every teacher who ex- | 
amines Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will 
quickly recognize the sterling worth of these journals, 
and many will at once place their order for one or 
both, and in a large number of cases other Helps of-| 
fered in combination will be included in the order. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are the best | 
known and most widely circulated journals for teach- 
ers in the world, andas aresult those soliciting orders 
for them are uniformly accorded the courteous treat- 
ment due to one who has an article of real merit and 
exceptional value to offer. 


Our Low Prices and Liberal Combination Offers 
given below can not fail to appeal to teachers and are 
of great help in securing orders : 

























securing all the) 





















Normal Instructor, one year $1.00 Any TWO to same address $1.60 | 
Primary Plans, one year 1.00 A R | 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00 Any THREE to same address 2.20 | 
Every Day Pians, full set of 3 vols, postpaid 1.00 Any FOUR to same address 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of i0 vols. Any FIVE to same address 

postpaid 1.00 
The Pathfinder, one year 1.00 Ray Sen. 60 anes eeneems | 


Progressive Teacher, one year 1.90 | Any Seven to same address 


Merely devoting spare time, Saturdays, evenings, etc., will enable one to secure 
a substantial number of subscriptions and easily earn a few dollars of pocket money. 
Full description of Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, and The Year's | 
Entertainments will be found in advertisements descriptive of them appearing 
monthly in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Send today for free samples and 
terms toagents. Do not delay. 
Address, Subscription Department, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Dansville, N. Y. 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
Pictures... Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotinafew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it speomstety, free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. e 
7 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We fu them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
cclors, framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 

cked and paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
tons ¢ tons. state kind of buttons you desire us 
you. After you have Secured the flag or picture for your school we 
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| the Magazine column. 


| ing again to ask about books on popular 


|cles and illustrations were noted a few 


| : 
embodied. 


| player and have classical records. 


| She must refer to the Chautauqua Maga- 





;you cash for writing a few letters for us to othert 
Mi ORDER FLAG CO., 161 | 






10e, 3 for 5c. Wm. H. Gi 
Falls, N. Y. Fi 


4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NoTe:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass, Please 
use self-addressed, stamped envelope if desiring 
aprivate reply. When asking about several 
different matters, outside the scope of this de- 
partment, as some teachers have liked to do, 
please enclose ten cents (stamps). 





DEAR FRIENDS :— 
There are so many matters about which 
I shall want to speak, replying and not- | 
ing comments in letters received that I | 
will set about it at once without waiting | 
to offer any special word of my own. | 
Miss S., Montana, writes: ‘‘I want you 

to note anything you see about Okla- | 
homa. I have been so greatly helped by | 
the Gleanings departinent. I found and | 
used withso much enjoyment and good | 
effect, two articles on countries we are | 
studying. I should never have known 
from the title what they contained of 
interest to me from looking in any of the 
Indices at a Public Library. Besides, I 
knew about the illustrations. And, one 
day, I sat wondering and wondering how 
I could find material with which to pre- 
pare an ‘interesting paper’ on a topic as- 
signed. I remembered that I could write 
and ask about books and models, if I ful- 
filled the conditions stated at the head of 
I wrote and have 
And now I am com- 


been so glad I did. 


astronomy and plans for group study.’’ 
You will see thata sketch on Oklahoma 
is noted,—American Boy, October. Arti- 


numbers back. I shall note others. 
Many inquiries about pageants come to 
the department. You will be intersted 
in reading ‘‘The Spectator,’’? Outlook, 
September 30. He describes the Thet- 





| ford, Vermont, pageant in most interest- 
| ing fashion. 


Suggestions for those who 
are working up anything of the kind are | 
‘*Why not Plays in School- 
houses?’’ World’s Work, October, is on 
this subject. It is illustrated. Plays and 
pageants that have been given in several 
localities are described. 

Near this isa column you will have 
read in class if you get the magazine, | 
‘*‘Welcome, Arizona and New Mexico.’’ 

If there is any one thing that teachers 
seem to desire it is to learn more about 
vocations of which to speak to boys and 
girls, for their inspiration. Parents and 
teachers should be familiar with the 
pamphlets and bulletins prepared for the 
purpose of inspiring boys and girls to 
more useful lives. If you wish to know 
more about this work, World’s Work for 
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BUY EARLY 


Send today for 


120 P. Catalog Jiear 


A complete direct- 
ory of Everything for 
the Schoolroom, 
ACME The Perfect 
mg Blackboard, 

No breaking, 
no warping. Anyone 
can set it up. Costs 
50% Jess than slate. 

Sample black, and 
green and Special 
Booklet J3 on request © 
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Blackboards and Supplies 














AMERICANSTEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


Ask Jor speciat booklet J7 


More of our desks 
in use than all 
others combined. 














Adjustable, Station- - 
ary and Commercial 
Desks,Teachers Desks 
and Chairs, Assembly 
Seating. 





€merican ‘Seating Company 
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218 S. Wabash Ave., 63) New York, Boston, 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
























October will tell you of that, too. 

One teacher (from Illinois) wishes that 
teaciiers in rural districts might have 
more ‘‘musical privileges.’’ She finds 
it ‘‘tantalizing’’ to read about the priv- 
ileges of teachers in the large towns and 
cities. I wish she could have bought by 
a group of friendsa good Angelus or other 
Or, a 
cabinet hornless phonograph, with weil- 
chosen records would help. Music cer- | 
tainly accomplishes wonders. Did you 
read about the factory in which music is 
furnished to the girls as they work? 
Could you use any of its hints? (October | 
Good Housekeeping. ) 

A Western teacher asks what magazine 
it is that ‘‘gives pronouncing vocabu- 
laries with articles about a country.’’ 


zine. The Reading Journeys, now cur- 
rent on South America, are most helpful. 
And it is certainly an aid to have names 
of localities pronounced for one. This 
magazine gives such excellent photo- 
graphs and so many of them, too, in these 
‘*Reading Journey’’ papers. Harry Wes- 
ton Van Dyke is the author and the note 





‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 








8X4 Ft......000 


Each i5¢, 


No. 1!200—12 in. ** 
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Report Cards 
I, 4 or Io montlis, per 100 25c, postage 5c 


U. S. Wool Bunting Flags 
£8 |) ee $1.75 


Class Recitation Records 
Postage 3 cents 


Globes 


No. 800—8 in. Metal St: 


Maps 
Set of 8 Maps, size 40x58 inches on spring 
rollers in fine hardwood case $10.00. 


CATALOG-FREE ON REQUEST 
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CHO 


1d Globe...... $1.40 
‘ “ 


, AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT ; 












Postage 14c 
Postage 20c 
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|| The “Most Popular” Music Folios | 


A welcome gift in any home 





Home Songs (Words and Piano).....+.++ 
National Songs (Words and Piano).... . 
College Songs ( Words and Piano)... 


Love Songs (Words and Pianod)..... 
| Piano PieC€S.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
| Piano Duets,......c.ccseeeeessecneccccecs 
| Piano Dance Folio............+seeeeeeeees | 
| Piano Operatic Pieces.........--+++eeeees |} 
| Violin Pieces (with Piano ACC.)...++++0++ | 
| New Violin Solos (with Piai:o Acc. ova oan 
| Flute Solos (with Piano Acc.)..... 7 
| Mandolin Pieces, 1st Mandolin... .» 40 | 
2 oe Guitar ACC........008 + ae 
a Piano Acc.........- ade, eet 
New Songs for Glee Clubs........0s+e00+ 50 
New Songs for Male Quartets..........- 50 | 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 























































concerning his fitness for the work of pre- 
paring these papers is given. 
To Miss G., Vermont, who asks about 
‘‘an authority on Mining,’’ I would say, 
I am sure you will find the atswers to | 
your questions in, ‘‘The Romance of | 


Mining and the Reality’? by Albert R. | 


Ledoux, Past President of American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. The Out- 
look Co., New York, furnish the paper. 














BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 


For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


FROM 


“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Our FREE ‘‘Help U’’ Catalog is a 
REAL HELP to those seeking good 
PLAYS, DRILLS, ACTION SONGS, 
CANTATAS, ETC. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 


Write today to 















Washington’s Bosom Friend FRANKLIN, OHIO 
Robert Morris, the only man to whom he unbent 
“Life se Rage me ol and aie Momporstip 
Certificate of Robe: orris uation gue, kers, Dial “and Entertai 
bbe Publisher Niagara PLAYS Gionte, -tiinaomen Pree m F 
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HOW 10 PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These _ oe a —_ - 
the studen any teache: egen 
BP Civil Service cambatioe offered in 2 any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre« 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direet super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State ot 





joner 

Education for New York. 

MEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. Daren PAST— WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, th Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Methods, with Ans .2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil) Gov.,~ with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. §. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 


14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 





14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* th Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exara. in Literature, th Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Priee of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
, | for each subject. 


9 BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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PENCIL 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


4N 17 DEGREES 
* AMD COPYING. 














AGENT PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lic. 

Sheet Pictureslc Stereoscopes 25c. 
Views ic. 30 days’ credit. Samplesand catalogfree. 
onsolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3269, 1027 W. Adams St. Chicago. 





125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 125 ENVEL- 
OPES, white, pink, blue or green, printed, #1.00 post- 
paid. Samples. KINNEAR, Box 206, Brooklyn, N. Y 








The RECITATION and 
The Art of Questioning. 


Extremely Practical. 40 pages lic 
Address— 


CHAS. VANDORN, Springfield, Ul. 











LEARN TO WRIVE SHORT STORIES 


And articles. Great demand if well written. 
We teach you thoroughly by mail. Some of 
our students sell their stories before finishing 
the course. We also assist you in marketing 
your MSS. Write for Catalog. 


Dept. 17 EMERSON SCHOOL, Battle Creek, Mich. 















“SHOW YOUR COLORS” 
ay MAIL ORDER 


COLL GAN 


Pp E N N ANTS Mail”, A postal will 


Perry I, Allen, 2008 IZARD St., Little Rock, Ark, U.S.A, 
Mail-order only. No Dealers, 


SS INSEE 


E 
CO. NorTH AtTLeBoRo® \ 
UARANTEED PERFECT ~ MASS. 


CLASS PINS vis 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 

Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
pee 7 wd upon request, Either style of (gamma 

pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, 

One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 NO 

each; $2.50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 

BASTIAN BROS, CO. Dept, 653, ROCHESTER, Ne Ye 


By ordering “COL, 
LEGIAN” M. 0. Pen 
nants for your pupils" 
They will increase the 
school spirit and loy- 
alty, and bea beauti- 
ful memento of the 
“old school”. All col- 
ors. Any designs. 
Send for free booklet, 
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Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School Collegeg&Musig 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving, 
K Manufactured by 
Astistic | Medal & Badge Ca., 


(Seud for Catalogue 


No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Giver 50 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 5 


Iam sure the correspondent who wished 
to know what magazine ‘‘some of her 
girls have been reading’’ must. find that 
it is St. Nicholas, for that is the periodi- 
cal which has been running a ‘‘ Motor- 
Girl story’’ which ‘‘ taught the girls about 
Plymouth, Mass., and Cambridge local- 
ities,‘’ etc. Ask the girls,—now that you 
know without asking them,—to bring to 
the class that picture of the shark with a 
group of men in its open mouth (photo- 
graph on page 1036, September) and in- 
quire about ‘‘A Girl’s Vacation in the 
Alps’’ which tells the story of an Ameri- 
can girl’s summer. Eight pictures that 
you can use. There are other things to 
‘use; the leaf-lace-work description ; the 
account of the Whip-poor-will and Niglit- 
hawk ;‘‘ Children of the Acropolis’ witich 
takes one delightfully to Athens. Four 
pictures. 

Many teachers are inquiring about the 
Montessori methods. They are truly 
wonderful. I do not know how much 
can be made of them for school use. 
Some educators seem to hesitate ; others 
are most enthusiastic. You read tlie arti- 
cle in a recent number of McClure’s 
(May) and you will follow with interest 
the series now promised in response to 


The series is to begin in December Mc- 
Clure’s, In the October number were 
given letters from Taunton, Mass., 
Brooklyn; Ohio; Missouri; Honolulu; 
Canada; Michigan, etc. 

Pupils have become interested in the 
Massachusetts shore on account of the 
location of ‘‘The Summer White House’’ 
and the ‘‘Aviation Meets.’’ Probably, 
too, most boys afid girls know of Rose 
Pitinoff and Jessie Ackroyd, swimmers. 
These girls learned much at the Nepon- 
set beach, Tenean; (the children of the 
vicinity call it ‘‘Tin-Pan’’) and at this 
spot the Harvard aviation field is*in full 
view. This whole beautiful shore is de- 
scribed in an article I want you all tosee. 
It is in the August Harper’s and is called 
‘‘The Port of the Puritans.’’ The author 
is Winfield M. Thompson. There isa 
beautiful ‘full-page picture in color of 
“*The Evacuation of Boston ;’’ another, | 
of Castle Island; and eight smaller pic- 
tures. One _ reviews history and also | 
learns of the most up-to-date pileasure- | 
ground work and sees the bird-men at 
Squantum and Neponset. One sees the 
evening lights glow along the shores; 
one learns to wonder less why so many | 
have loved these coasts and islands. | 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Able discussions of the relations of 
Italy and Turkey and thie possibilities 
involved in the war are given in the Out- 
look for October 14. An editorial by 
Theodore Roosevelt; a ‘‘Poll of the 
Press’’ which is most interesting and 
illuminating; a paper by E. Alexander 
Powell, F. R. G. S. (late of the Ameri- 
can Consular service in the Ottoman do- 
minions); another by Oscar S. Straus, 
late United States ambassador to Turkey. 
After a perusal of such utterances one 
should know something of the real facts 
and the actual situation. 

September magazine number of Out- 
look publishes four beautiful pictures in 
tint of Portland and the roses. (Portland, 
Oregon.) ‘‘The climatic conditions and 
the soil make it more easy to grow roses 
than grass.’’ J. Horace McFarland. 

The page on which are represented the 
canals, locks, dams, etc., connected with 
‘*The Big Job’’ at Panama will be appre- 
ciated for use in schools. The title is, 
‘How the Canal will look when com- 
pleted.’’ 


October Century continues the series 
on ‘‘The Women of the Caesars’’ by 
Guglielmo Ferrero. The sad story of 
Aggripina is told,—the mother of Nero. 


The frontispiece in color of October St. 
Nicholas will prove to be most valuable 
and enjoyable. It shows ‘‘A Miniature 
Village built by Boys,’’ the village of 
Fonsham in the town of Redhill, in Sur- 
rey, England. The author of the paper 
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_ WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
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the many requests for fuller information, | 


70 Fifth. Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. . Receives 
at all seasons, Many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MIDLAND TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


P Station C. Spok Wasiington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
W want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North ‘West. We want 200 grade 
teachers, and 100 Principals. Write either office for blank and booklet. 


Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, 1545 Glenarm, Denver, Colorado 


We have calls for teachers at all times of the year direct trom Superintendents and Schoo! Boards. We se 
cure positions for teachers throughout the entire West. Our experience in public schoo! work enables us to 
give the very best service to both Teachers and School Boards, Write us tow. Wao. Kuffer, 4. B., Mer, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 C. 7th STREKT 
Free Registration (DuEstowne Pu 


’ —R. L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
THE TEAC HERS’ AGENCY: Ct ie eeciantt hans bank At hates Pending: hianta ak: 
j 
The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 
J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. Pierre, South Dakota. 


'THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


310-311 PROVIDENCE BUILDING. DULUTH, MINN. 




















Established 31 years, Operates locally 
and nationaliy. Direct calls from school 
officers. Direct recommendations, Teach- 
ers needed for emergency vacancies, 








The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
tight on the ground... Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank. 














Positions Guaranteed New England Teachers who mention this 
ad., or registration fee returned. Ask for particulars. (Established 1897). 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, 102 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired. Send for literature. Enroll now tor 
coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, Fe Wendel Marcas. Mast. 
| Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS ? 


The first effort by any publishing concern in the United States to bring to the busy 
teacher’s desk a complete work of reference, dealing soundly with every problem that is 
raised in the schoolroom, 

The physician, lawyer and clergyman have long had a professional equipment, putting 
them in immediate touch with the best experience and practice of their profession. They 
know just how their most competent and learned men meet and handle the problems daily 
arising—why shouldn’t the teacher have just such a help also? 

PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS is the modern school necessity. It is a normal school on 
your desk. It is highly recommended by eminent educators everywhere. Thousands of 
teachers are now using it daily in their schoolrooms, It is just what you have long wanted 
Price and easy terms of payment place it within the reach of every teacher 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, 431 Dearborn Street, 














Write us for particulars 








CHICA60 











Arithmetic Made Easy 


A Complete Reference and Solution Book For All 
Arithmetical Subjects. By J. B. F. Showalter, A. M. 


“There is no royal road to learning” but there are ways of learning that are 
much easier than others, 

If you area teacher and teach Arithmetic in any of its branches, or a student and 
want a book that wil] give you a quick insight to the method of working every kind 
of an arithmeticat problem, you want, in fact you need Showalter’s Solution Book, 

It is not only a solution book in which you will find a worked out solution and 
complete- analysis of every sort of an arithmetical problem but an Arithmetical 
Reference Book as well, in which you will find easily understood explanations of such 
subjects as the International Date Line, Present U. 8. Money System and Ratio of _U. 8. Money, sub- 
jects on which not 20 per cent of our teachers can pass a satisfactory examination, And then there 
‘are such excellent definitions and explanations of such subjects as Decimals, Proportion, Percentage, 
Commission and Brokerage, Interest, Annuities, Partnership Taxes, Alligation and all the other 
lesser and greater subjects of Arithmetic, to say nothing of a numberof practical Short Methods. 
In short you will find this book a complete reliable and up-to-date reference book and the best and most 


extensive solution book ever published. 
Better Than A Key 


Although it is NOT A KEY, the principles therein given form a Key that unlocks all arithmetical 
problems. Teachers need it to teach understandingly. Parents with children in school need it. 
Civil Service applicants will find it indispensjble. The Self Educator or home student cannot find 
anything better. Be your vocation what it may, Showalter’s Keference and Solution Book will prove 
one of the most useful books ip your library 

Now we have made large claims, but the testimony of teachers and superintendents of public in 
struction substantiates every one we make, and what is better, every purchaser is satisfied that 
the book justifies them. 

It contains more than 450 pages, measures 5}, by 8 inches and is neatly and durably bound in first 
quality binders cloth. List price, $1.35. Our special price to teachers and students, $1.10, 
postage 12 centsextra. Your money refunded promptly if you are not satisfied. 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 and 436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 




















Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 

and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 
@ Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


20 

















400,000 TEACHERS WANTED! 100 School Mottoes Fer Teachers 
Do you know that the greatest Moral movement ever 
agitated has been started ¥ Non-partisan. Undenomi- 


Send us 25 cents (silver or stamps) and we Will send 
national. We furnish free literature. It will surprise cai 


you by return mail postpaid 100 Beautiful -Poeti 
Mottoes neatly printed on cards. Order todlay, You 


you. Sonia poaspasag Shee my sed 706 tht, Teas Vii find them very heipfut io your school wo. 
Boostenives. POWEKS MAILING BUREAU, 1 Oe 7? Publishing Co., Dept, E.,. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





which you speak. 


Bausch’ lomb 


Balopticon 


ment, 


post-cards, etc, 


tachment is priced at $30.00. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 18 D. 


Model C Balopticon 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Help the Pupil to Re- 
member the Lesson 


You can do this if you give a visual 
demonstration of the subject about 
Pictures of travel, 
history, geography, and the like can 
be entertainingly shown in connection 
with the lecture if you have a 


The Balopticon is a perfect projection instru 
It can be used for ordinary lantern slides 
or can be arranged to project prints, photos, 
When your pupil actually 
sees what you are talking about it will make a 
much moge lasting impression on his memory. 


Our Model C Balopticon (illustrated) is 
now priced at $25.00, and the opaque at- 





Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 








backed by over half 
acentury of expertence ts onall 
products — Lenses, 
copes, Field Glasses, 
Apparatus, 
other sctentific instruments. 


Onrvname, 
our MICI0- 
Projection 


Enginecrving and 


CHICAGO ‘SAN FRANCISCO 











122 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 4 colors in 
cakes; and one No. 7 Brush. The 
best Cake Color Box for Children. 


Devoe 


cakes, half-pans or tubes. 





7. OLEVOE 


special prices to schools and teachers. 


New York 





However well you train children in color study, they’ll 
do still better if they use Devoe School Water Colors. 
long experience, our reputation are back of them. Come in 






Largest makers of Art supplies in the country. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Our 


118 New Style Enameled 
tray, decorated cover: 8 colors in new 
improved half pans; and one No. 7 
brush. The best Half-Pan Color Box 
for School work. 


Devoe 


Write Dept. 3 for catalogue and 


Kansas City 














IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Henry Turner Bailey, Director 


NON-RESIDENT COURSES | 
| 
| 


These courses have been established by 
The Prang Company in the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art (Mr. Frank A. Par- 
sous, Director), which gives full credit for 
work done, One year of Non-Resident work, 
and one year of Resident work, secures two- 
year Diploma. Strong courses under inspir- 
ing teachers and affiliation with large New 
York Art School, offer unusual opportunities. 
For announcemeutgof courses, address 


MISS SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar 
2237 Broadway, New York 














for Debates and Essays. 


OUTLINES to order on given Subjects. 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, 


Prepared | | 
1.00 | 


WANE Spd) SICA RN CR GE ck OT 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 
io Equip Themselves to Teach=—mmm 
Public School Special Subjects 


New Term opens Sept.1,1911.One-year course in Music. 
Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training, Manual Training. We maken specialty of 
training students to teach spec’ ial branc’ hes. For 2 
years we have been placing graduates in paying 
positions. For information, address The Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Seott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














SKALOOSA COLLEGE: Standard courses offered 
by mail leading to the degree Ped. B. Write for 
circular, Bo 8, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


telling the story of the village and its 
making is Charles J. L. Clarke who states 
that he las seen many such attempts but 
‘‘nowhere anything to equal this little 
village.’’ There are other pictures in the 
same number which show the village, the 
church, the iron and cement bridge, the 
reproduction of old abbey ruins, etc. 
In the same number, ‘‘The White Crag- 





| 





| number 


| zine. 


, Morocco 
| are given with the story of Lartsville, S. 


| noted 








‘color that the teacher of history and pa- 


master,’’ by Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
| The Rocky Mountain Goat is described. 
Rare specimens are in the New York 
Zoological Gardens. Three pictures. 


October Harper’s has a frontispiece in 


triotism will use and find delight in. 
‘*Tlis Interview with General Grant.’’ 





The general, the boy, the camp interiorare 
excellent. The etching of sky-scraping | 
New York will beenjoyed. Thereareeight 
pictures, one full-page. The paper by | 
Mildred Stapley which tiese illustrate is 
called, ‘‘A City of Towers.’’ The text 
will furnish excellent supplementary 
reading. On page 763 begins an article | 
on ‘‘Tracking Up the Rio Negro’’ by | 
Caspar Whitney. ‘‘Rubber headquarters | 
of Brazil ;’’ ‘‘ Rio Negro joins the Amazon 
Iooo miles from its gaping mouth.’’ | 
Illustrated. | 
The frontispiece of October American | 
Magazine is a fine copy ot Rembrandt's 
‘*Mill” in-sepia tints. Probably you 
have, and use with the pupils, the pic- 
ture given and you will be glad to have 
them jiocate and bring this to the class. 
Ask them for the story given in tis 
of the two-hundred-year-old 
painting; its present location; the price 
recently paid for it (aghalf million dol- 
lars) ; the number of Rembrandts now in 
America (nearly 100o—in 1880, four). 
The autobiography of La Follette is 
being published in the American Maga- 
As La Follette is the presidential 
candidate of a wing of the Republican 
party, this will have now unusual interest. 


October Suburban Life cover-page is 


very attractive and would be beautiful 
and suggestive of ‘‘stories’’ if used on 


the wali or exhibit-burlap. A fireplace 
of pasture stone is shown. The Mabel 
Osgood Wright bird-paper, page 202, will 
he used with classes. The nine lovely 
pictures and the delightful text will | 
please pupils. Title, ‘‘ Birds of my Gar- | 
den—that you may have in yours.’’ You 
will use this for supplementary reading | 
and have subsequent language papers 
written using this asa basis. In the ad- | 
vertising section are some lovely pictures 
in color which can be used in school. 
The illustrations that accompany tlie 
paper by Charles Wellington Furlong, F. | 
R. G. S., page 14988 October World’s | 
Work are useful. French North Africa; 
Tangier, the port of Morocco; views in 
itself, etc. Sixteen pictures 





C. and many profitable talks can be 


arranged on the work there. 

A poem by Alice E. Allen, whose name 
is familiar to teachers, is given in Octo- 
ber Lippincott’s,— ‘October Tapestries. ’’ 
This will be preserved in the October Re- 
citations envelope. 

The Ralph D. Paine paper recently 
(Amsterdam and its Water-kront 
were pictured and described) was liked 
well. ‘‘Ilamburg and its Harbor’’ by } 
the same author is most delightful. ff 

{ 





October Scribner’s. Two full-page views 
and thirteen smaller pictures. 
Why was it ‘‘The Most Remarkable 
Schoolhouse in the United States?’ The | 


story of it is given in Sunday School , 
Times, October 14. Louise Berray. This 


will be enjoyed when studying the Great 
Continenta] Divide. 
Are you intending to ask the boys and 
girls to locate the lovely poem written | 
by the nine-year-old daughter of the poet 
Perey MacKaye? November Harper’s. 
Title, ‘‘The MHermit-Thrush.’’ This 
should be used on every Bird-Day and 
frequently on Nature Study days, Friday 
Afternoons, etc. Four. beautiful verses. 
Would you like to visit Honolulu de- 
lightfully with the class? If you ask 
pupils to bring the Myra Drake Moore 
paper to the class it can be used to ad- 
vantage. Six pictures. Title, ‘‘Sum- 





Invaluable Historica) Matter, 


iscontained in “The Life of R. bert Morris,” a 

millionaire merchant of Philade. \hia, who was 

omeees oe Revoluticn. 10c, * for’ 25e. Wm. 
H. Gibbs, Publisher, Niagara Fal is, N 
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CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 


VRE SG eR ARTA IE! AGL 





Send for samples of full line. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Gsis'osye mete 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, viegs, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 


School Supplies 


Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 

Weaving Materials, Kindergarten 

Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 

Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 
Garden City Educational Co. 

110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the 
Most Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best 
for all Grades, 

Write for Introductory Prices. 


THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Lawwveen 











































Duplicator 


Simple to operate; 
nothing to get ont of 
order. 150 copies can 
be made in 20 minutes 
from one original 
Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog C on request. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 








written to order. 


ORATIONS, debates, essays, ete, 
Outlines fur- 


Manuscripts revise! and reconstructed. 





nished, P. A. MILLER, 1402 National Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
$5 COURSES MODEL MAIL COURSE 
ADDRESS: Aberdeen, South Dakota 
















Study Applied Art at home. 
;/ Personal Correspondence System. 
More than 12 yrs. successful teaching, 
Eminent Instructors. Practica, Resvuts Guananreep, 
e.s.pruaworts Our students in demand by leading cepted 
Founder&Art artists. Applied Art Courses in COMMERCIAL DRAW+ 
Director JNG, ILLUSTRATING, TEACHERS NORMAL, FASHION, 
LETTERING & DESIGN .CARTOONING, PHOTO RETOUCHING, ARCHI 
TECTURAL PERSPECTIVE, Eto. Endorsed by highest authorities, 
Residence Finishing School for ‘Advanced rierbot 
Artists’ outs furnished SOHOOL OF APPLIED ART. *“: 
Les 500 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Revised Field’s School Songs 


Is Taking the Public Schools by Storm. 


Special Offer: Fora short time we are offering 
the above book for 15 cents per copy, or $1.50 pes 
dozen. This is a 25c book and is worth ever 
cent of it. Order a copy to-day. Contains rudi- 
ments, primary rote songs and 100 of the best 
songs ever put before the schools of America. 


School Music Taught By Correspondence 

A complete course that will enable you to pass 
an examination in any state, and teach itin vour 
school. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
particulars. 
FREE: Send us names of five teachers that 
want to take a School Music Course and we will 
send yuu eight very pretty school songs. 


The Public School Music Co., Grabill, Ind. 
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[PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books, 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years ate a text for the com- 
letion of the work in GRA AR SCHOOLS, 
ee & ne eels and for TRACHERS: CER- 


The ph Sooke up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are Ag ped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE LAMINA TION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review workin nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the Union. 

Over 200,000 copies sold 

Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS, Th.CH- 
ERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 
Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr.Eng. tst Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free 
na Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. Youcan return any 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
‘about 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subiects. 

Perhaps your Schoo! Board will purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as regular 
text books, purchasing an equal number of Bho 


uestion and answer books. Weclaim these are 
the BEST BOOKS FOR REVIEW WORK EVER ° PLR. 


LISHED and the large number sold seems to prove 
our claim 


W.Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


gas Wecan also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
es for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHME TIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years; Book II, Fifth Year; Book III, Sixth 
Year; Book IV, Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
ana Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic. 


4th Yr. Eng. 
































How to Teach Drawing. 


rane book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
> day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

nae We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They arearranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 344x644 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen ; 3.doz. 25c. Sendl0c for sample 
doz. and address, 'W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 


By Exizasetu Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 








5 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to al! grades 
of school work. 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ot a kind The series are jusi 
excellent and I shal! do some splendia work fo? you 
selling them in Iowa.’”’ Prin O A COLLINS Stuart 
Iowa Address, A, as keene SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 


|] mering in Winter.’’ Same number as 
above. 

Do you not often desire something 
‘real’? that will inspire the boys and 


| girls? ‘*‘The Floating Braves,’’ Novem- 
| ber American Boy is a tale of ‘‘ floating 


| braves, men whose work is brought to 








| work done. 


| 




















| illustrated paper by 


boys who handle this number 
find and refer to the illustra- | 


them in the teeth of gales and on the 
crests of mountain-high waves.’’ The 
stories are wonderful. 

Guy Fawkes; the Pilgrims; ete.— 
‘What bas happened in November,’’ 
November American Boy. The article 
on ‘‘The Banana’’ (illustrated) and a 
paper on the war,—Italy and Turkey. 

Are you collecting posters of suitable 
subjects and cover-page designs for the 
wall or the exhibit burlap? If so, you 
will appreciate the beautiful apples pic- 
tured on November Suburban Lile cover- 
page. We have already noted ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator’s’’ word concerning the Thetford 
pageant. You will use and enjoy the 
Katherine Lord. 
Photographs taken at Thetford are given. 
‘*Rare Results in School Gardens’’ by 
Karl Granville Baker, is illustrated. 

Are you not especially pleased to lo- 
cate a-group of pictures on South Ameri- 
can countries? ‘Picturesque Peru’’ from 
photographs by C. L. Chester is deliglit- 
ful. Four photograplis, Century, Nov- 
ember. A paper by Charles Johnson Post 
follows, —‘‘Across South Amierica.’’ 
Hight pictures by the writer. The La- 
fayette articles and pictures in this num- 
ber will be used by many teachers; also 
the five Brittany paintings by Lucien 
Simon. 

Have you a boy or girl who promises 
to be able to do good work in an Arts 
and Crafts way? Encourage the visiting 
of such headquarters as may be near at 
hand and the reading of papers on the 
subject. Good Housekeeping for “Nov- 
ember gives considerable interesting 
| material—photographs and text regarding 
The yirls will like to locate 
and bring to the class what they find. 

Will any of your pupils look up and 
bring into classa resume of thie Scribner's 
November paper on ‘‘The Capture of 
Emilio Aguinaldo?’’ This is a ‘‘ Philip- 
pine Experiences’’ paper by Frederick 
| Bunston, Brigadier-General, United States 


Army. Full-page picture of the cap- 
| ture. Without being asked to do so, 


of Scrib- 
ner’s wili 


tions reproduced in color from paintings 





by Henry Rankin Poore that accompany, | 


‘*Fox and Drag Hunting in the United 
States.’’ Haven’t you enjoyed with the 
class the ‘‘ Water-Front’’ series by Ralph 
D. Paine? There isa paper in November 
Scribner’s that you will want to use, 
anyway, ‘‘The Port of London River.’’ 
A General Lee paper by Thomas Nelson 


Page is also given in this number. Let- | 
ters and valuable history. Also ‘‘Going | 
Down from Jerusalem to Jericho’’ by 


Lewis Gaston Leary (eight pictures, in- 
cluding Jaffa Gate views); ‘‘An Im- 
pression of Cecronation Week’' by Mary 
King Waddington; the second ‘‘Cleve- 
land’s Administrations’’ paper, by James 
Ford Rhodes, with a map of the ‘‘ Vene- 
zuelan-British Guiana Boundary Dis- 
pute.’’ 


‘Wonderful Hawaii—A World Experi- | 


ment Station’? by Ray Stannard Baker, 
November American Magazine, is what 
you have been looking for. Nine pic- 
tures, three of them decidedly useful 
geography teaching pictures, 

‘*The queue has been cut off’’ in many 
instances; short hair has become the dis- | 
tinguishing mark of the Chinese revolu- | 
tionists; progress in the revolt. October 
28, Outlook. A paper on China, giving 
illuminating text and Chinese cartoons 
from the native newspaper press, in the 
same number. William T. Ellis. 

In the same number is told the really 
fascinating tale of France’s African Em- 
pire and ‘‘How France is Turning a 
Desert into an Empire.’’ E. Alexander 
Powell, F. R. G. S. 
a map. 

Are you planning to use the November 
‘*Yoshio Markino’’. record for supple- 
mentary reading? November McClure’s. 


“The Life of Robert Morris,” 


who was Financier of the Revolution, contains 
invaluable historicai matter,as to how American 
Independence was won by his name and financial 
credit. 10c, 3 e Wm. H. Gibbs, Publisher, 
Niagara Falls, N 





Eight pictures and | 
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Write far tnaptrational book. 
let by nationally known wo 


Oi sy, man educator on‘ How 
ey to make the Hiek 


tosheet help.” 
Free, 
cS Have saved time and work,—have injected new in- e, 
terest into their class-room work—have paved the way to pro- 


motion, with the S 
LUTZ’S HEKTOSHEET 


The Duplicator that prints up to 200 copies QUICK 
With it you can make’as many as 200 clean legible copies of anything,—band- 
writing. sketches, designs, etc, in 1, 2 or 3 colors at one operation. So simple 
that a child can use it. Endorsed by school superintendents and educators 
everywhere. 


The LUTZ HEKTOSHEET will Quickly duplicate 


Examination questions Special lessons e 


Class room blanks Outline Maps 
Cr For Dec. 


Music with words Lecture notes 
Rules and regulations Poetry and Prose selections 

Lutz Hektosheet 9x14 Inches, any two colors 
Hekto-ink, Hekto-carbon-sheet for tracing and 


Patterns for handwork Lists of names 
typewriting, complete outfit—all sent prepaid 


Programs, etc, ete 
for$1 Simply mail this adv. with your name 


FRIEDR. W, LUTZ & CO., [ 
Crenshaw Building, Richmond, Va. 

and $1 bill at our risk today. YOUR MONEY 
BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school year-—-One Book For Each Month, The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different grades, 
appropriate to. the month, or for various Holi 

days, Birthdays of Noted Persons,. or other 

ees “79 special occasion occurring during the mouth. 

"E | With these programs as a basis, the books pro 





ee tm e e Percrne | . 

ae oar srertainmieits 4 vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
Hg Pato ‘ nade up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia 
ge logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 


tions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books, By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired, 

For General Use. While the arrangement 
of THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 
various complete programs above stated, 














as 


the material 1s equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set programs or otherwise, as desired. 
Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both. pri- 


mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful, 

Size, Price, Etc. Tlic set comprises ten volumes or numbers, havin 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54%x8!z 1n. Well printed on 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers 

( Any Number (designate by month)...... -.$ .15, postpaid 
a | Any Two Numbers...........+++- Reeesieinda déscks .25, postpaid 
The Price re ARSE EUG INUIT CUD 5. coon sseicdepursasscestveaces .60, postpaid 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete......... .... 1.00, postpaid 
{ The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound vol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


Combination Rates: 


g from 
good 


The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as fellows: 
WHGli IUGEMENE ERBRCUBIORS OE FORE. bi ccscscccccicstecnsecesesecccesossciscicsetoatencds $1.60 
WHSTh Drie PW aties ONG VORP csciciicecispeccenscakccecssdeecseccsscccassee 1.60 
Willi Pull Set (3. Vols.) Every Day Plateisiicccsceccsccsccsscoccccceccoasedtuaass 1.60 
WU FORE ene te Oh CURRAN EIDE aig ck ceviesssovecenecoceddeczsseaisctdsecovscddeavecddcacace 1.60 
WEEE Whee ON ONG GORE acs scans inc icesccgoacecnasdere'ecassseacesddoeeceecedtescs 1.60 


Or make your own selec‘ions and order in Consents as arenenet Any two of above 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.80: any five $3.40; the six $4.00, . 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.; Dansville, N. Y. 














A SPLENDID, HELPFUL BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Twenty Talks To Teachers 


BY THOMAS E. SANDERS 


Author of ‘Management and Methods,” ‘Exercises for Opening School,’”’ * 
ernment,’’ ‘‘Five Hundred Thought Problems,” ‘‘An Outline of Arithmetic,” 


The “Talks” are practical, Note the Titles: 


An Outline Guideto Civil Gov 
“The Sanders Report Card,’’ 


Good Teaching Conditions. 


1. Am I Fit to Teach. $f; 

2. Shall Teaching be my Life Work. 12. Keeping Good Conditions 

3. Securing a Position. 13. W akes a Good School. 

4. Passing the Examination. 14. Ten Time Killers. 

5. Problems of the Young Teacher. 15. The Value ofa nigh School Course. 
6. Grading a School. 16. A Talk about Spell ing. 

7. Opening | Exercises. 17. Arithmetic in the School. 

8. The Spirit of the en 18. Teaching Literature. 

9. The Teacher’s Librar 19. The Teacher’s Vacation. 
10. The Teacher Outside. the Schoolroom. 20. The Teacher’s View of Life. 


OPINIONS 
“A charming hand-book for young teachers.”’ “Helpful and inspiring.” “A storage battery of inspiration.’ 
“Sane, safe pedagogy, well writlen.” “I wish I had had it twenty years ago.” ‘You have been over the ground. 
The evidence is on every page.”” “Theauther knows the schoolroom and how to help young teachers to meet its 
problems.” “You say ut is for young teachers, We older fellows like it too.” 
SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 65 CENTS 


Normal Instructor 1 yr. and Sanders’ “Twenty Talks to Teachers” 

Primary Plans | yr. and Sanders’ Twenty Talks to Teachers” 

Send us two yearly subscriptions to Norma! Instructor or Primary Plans at $1.00 each and we will send 
you Sanders’ **Twenty Talks to Teachers” FREE, To the same or different addresses. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N, Y. 




















A big Wall Chart given 


every Teacher 






































































to 





or school official who will co-operate with us 
in introducing into their own school that new 
periodical — 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND MANUAL TRAINING 
“ The Little Farmer and Home Maker”’ 














PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, it brings within 
reach of every teacher, educational official and school a 
means of teaching the three vital and important branches 
embraced in the name. 


THERE IS NO EXPENSE for costly apparatus. 
The pupils learn by doing, and each child pays its 
own way. 


ALL EDUCATORS INDORSE IT—it's the only 


text available for the correct teaching of these subjects. 


WRITE NOW FOR TERMS and sample copies. 
You will like it—your pupils will like it. School Agri- 
culture is the most unique and fascinating educational 


periodical ever published. 


Address our office nearest you 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Grange Judd Co., Publishers 
Myrick Building 


61 Oneida Building 
Springfield, Mass, 


1209 Peoples Gas pratning > Fourth Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. as >  « 


Veage. yh You 


























SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
Dr. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘‘J/istory of Education,”’ 
** Foundatior s of. Education,’’ ‘‘A 
New School Management, etc., 
etc.’’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
5 The Petticrew, a teacher of many 
1 years’ successful experience in 

} the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
4 author of Mrery Day Plans and 
joint editor of Normal Instructor. 











Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers The Following Topics : 


English and Algebra Methods of Teaching 
American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 

Reading 0; ¢ ~! Lessons on Manners and 

Orthography U. S. History Morals 

Grammar Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 

Arithmetic Writing of Current Events 

Drawing School Management 


These topics are treated : 

First. By ¢nfroductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 
ing methods of studying and teaching the various subjects, This invalua- 
ble feature is found in ~o other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second, By ques- 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 

426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 
bound in silk cloth. Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 

COMBINATION PRICES: 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book: 
$1.60, including Normal Instructor one year, 
$1.60, including Primary Plans one year, 
$1.60, including Pathfinder one year, 
$1.60, jneluding Progressive Teacher one year, 
31,60, including Set a Day Plans, 
$1.60, including Full Set Year's Entertainments. 
For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; for all Seven, 44.60. 


Order Today —If not perfectly satisfied, bolt us =e we will oot our aoe, ne 
to take orders for Seeley's Question Book and above 
We Want an Agen combinations. 


n Liberal cash commission. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 




















Send us your address 
a Da and we will show you INVITATIONS 
— to make $3 a day 100 for $3.50, 
bsolutely sure. We 
furnish the work and teach Prony di ou work in Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 










the locality where you live. Send us your addres i we will best qualit: id anywhere, MONOGRAM 
i oi t3 fo antnese, fully, pememier Voguarnntes peter profit eavestant 10 VISITING CARDS, Boe Write for samples. 

ever jay s work, absolutely sure. Ti at once, 
wiitharduaane 06m Box 168% Detroit, Mich, THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Beston, Mass 








8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Book Reviews 


‘*Selections from the Addresses, Inau- 
| gurals, and Letters of Abraliam Lincoln,’’ 
Kdited with an introduction and notes by 
| Percival Chubb, Director of English in 
| the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. 208 pages. 6x 4% inches, 20 cts. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This addition to the convenient and 
attractive ‘‘ Macmillan’s Pocket Classies’’ 


December 1911 
‘Best Helps i, seme 


Outlines in United Cites History.—ELMER 


ig $S. LANDES. A book of 
ab OWES EDUCAt ION 4 SERIES i 


150 pages containing a 
ours. ives i. 





Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tious and Answersin U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 


UStrep STATES” 
MISTORY 
an & 


cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 


that both teacher and 
student can use inclass. 
Price 25 cents. 

New Practical Or- 
thography.— ELMER 
S. LANDES. A text 























calls for gratitude on the part of all in- 
terested in the country’s best history, | 
and the relation of the young to it, for | 
putting these noble sentiments of our 
great personality, Linecln, into a form 
that any school boy can approach and ap- 
preciate. The ‘‘Speeches’’ are condensed , 
—necessarily—to bring them within 
the limits imposed by the size of the 
little voluine, but the selections are from 
representative speeches and wisely made, 
and the book an exceedingly useful one in 
the hands of an“lert teacher, with chil- 
dren much too young to read or under- 
stand it for themselves. 

‘*Klements of English Grammar.’’ By 
A. E. Sharp, of Miss Spence’s School, | 


|New York. 12mo, cloth, 249 pages. 
| Price, $1.00, William R, Jenkins Co., 


New York. 
This course is prepared to meet the 
| needs of children beginning the study of 
English Grammar and is laid out for 
|four years. It aims (1) to present the | 
subject matter in easy stages, systemat- 
ically graded according to the capabilities 
| of the average pupil, with exercises de- | 
signed to train the logicai faculty oT | 
keep the child mind alert and active ; (2) | 
to set torth the rules in clear, succinct 
form, that they may be easily memorized ; 
(3) to give the abundant practice neces- | 
sary for such children. All explanation | 
of rules has been left to the teacher to | 
give orally, on the basis that children of | 
this age do not learn readily from printed | 
instructions, being unable to distinguish | 





between what is material and immaterial. 
The system of instruction has been suc-"| 


cessfully tried in the schoolroom for | 
many years and has made this usually | 
rather dry subject a pleasure to the 
student. | 


‘Ethical and Moral Instruction in | 
Schools.’’ By George Herbert Palmer, | 
Alvord Professor of Philosophy Harvard 
University. 54 pages, 744=43¢ inches. 
[Riverside Educational Monographs. ] 
35 cts. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
This is a day of much eager discussion | 
of the subjects of Ethics in the schools, 
The Home has so long been, more or less 
consciously, delegating the work of 
direct moral training to the Church and | 
Sunday School, that as these agencies | 
decline—as they undoubtedly are doing | 
—in authority over the child, there is a | 
tendency to grow hysterical and demand | | 
a supply of the lack on the part of the 
School. The teachers are in earnest dis- 
cussion, not because they desire to shirk 
responsibility—even not rightfully their 
| own—but because they wish to meet all 
demands made upon them, and looking 
upon their already crowded curriculum 
and over-crowded time they would arrive 
at the best manner of crowding this— 
| apparently—extra subject in with all the 
' technical things essettial intellectually. 
As a contribution to this discussion this 
little book has been written. ‘‘Little,’’ 
but packed with wisdom,—so much so 
that it comes pretty near heing the final 
word on the subject. At any rate in the 
midst of all the feverishness of the day, 
it is good indeed to sit with this book 

| and find the way clearing aliead, purpose 

strengthening and chaos definitizing. 
| We can but wish it might be read, marked 
| and inwardly digested by every one who 
| thinks himself capable of expressing an 
| opinion upon the subject (and that, too, 
| before he expresses it!) 








Business and Pleasure are combined 
when taking orders for NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS, as we 
pay liberal Cash Commissions and tle 
merit and helpfuiness of these journals 
are so appreciated by teachers that it is a 
pleasure to solicit orders for them. Write 
today for free samples and terms. 

KF, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 








| State Kxamination Questions, Answered.” 


| of twenty 





book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, In additionto the regular text it 
also contains an extensive list of “County and 
Prac- 
tically indispe usable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. It takes allt ae tedi- 
ousness oxt of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references, Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical L in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—T he is @ completecourse im 
United States History, givou in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Montgomery’s 
Leadiug Fac ts and Morris’ School Histories. Ar- 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of the text- “books. Supplementary Reading 





references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts. 


Practical Lessons in Geography—By JouNn 
RANKIN, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED. Contains one hundred twenty lessons 
questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Compiete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s’ Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book, Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 


Outlines of English and American{Litera- 
ture.—JOHN EK. MCKEAN. A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English and American Literature. 
May be used with any text or with notext,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparé itory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOuN E. 
McKEAN. EKveryday 
Hygieneand Physiology 
adapted to modern- 








teaching and modern PRACTICAL 

life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 
tury product for twen- PHYSIOLOGY 
tieth century teachers, a 
Nothing dry or unin- 


terestingin it. No pad- 
| ding; nothing essential i 
omitted. Modern,scien- ilps 
tific data bearing upon i 

the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help A | 
you teach the subject s0eet x. domnane | 
and pass the examina- Eee ed! 
tion for a higher grade Fe ? 
certificate, Price 25c. 


Opening Exercises for Schools.—tHOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘“‘Management and 
Methods,” ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
book indispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpful to princ ipals, suggestive 
to superintendents, Price 25 cents, 


Outline Guide to Civil Government. — By 
THOMAS E, SANDERS, Containing Suggestions 
to ‘Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two huudred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By NELLIE 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the bane Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugies 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
P: mouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. 
Geography.—ixezN.McFer. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outlines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing aud Moidel- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, and a great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geograpliy. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 


F. A..Owen Pub. Co., _ Dansville, N. Y. 
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Photographs for Chi ‘istmas 


for Christmas gifts. | 


Nothing is more appropriate, 
than photographs. 

The question of supplying a considerable number at 
comparatively small cost is solved by our 
reproducing any number that may be desired 


from any photograph you may wish to use not | 


smaller than half cabinet. 
UP-TO DATE MOUNTS 


The above illustration shows the front or cover de- 
sign, of one of our new folder mounts with same 
form open in back ground, ‘These mounts are very 
popular as the photo is not pasted on but inserted, 


Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
for more thai One hundred thousand customers. We 
guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
photograph which you send, and 
original in as good condition as when received, 


PRICES 

Folder Mounts, 25,x6% inches, with oval photo 
inserted 1}.x2%5 inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 

Polder Mounts, 83;x944 inches, with photo in- 
serted 25,x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder Mounts, 

We have a wide assortment of card mounts. 
information, price list etc. On request, 

Note. Many of our cust-mers order a small num- 
ber of photographs from local photographers, send 
oue tous and get any number desired at less than 
half price, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 


Full 


We make a specialty of 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 
ortilm. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed. We have exceptional facilities 
for developing films, and doing printing from = them, 
Thousands of regalar and satisCed customers, Prices 
We per roll upward according to: size of films, Send 
for price list. 


Materials Used in all our photographic work are 
the best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed, 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Art Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 


Teacher Salesmen 


We want to get in touch at once with a high 
class, able, energetic school man in each NSiate. 
Prefer those who have had some experience in 
selling reference sets or teaching helps. Must be 
man of strony personality and highly regarded by 
prominent educators. Position open at once, for 
right parties, properly qualified. This is a real 
opportunity for the schvol man wishing to make 
a change, where he can soon be financially inde- 
pendent. The work is strictly professional, very 
pleasant and profitable. In replying give sufti- 
cient particulars, so we can judge of merit and 
sales experience. Will arrange for interview at 
ourexpense, You can't afford to let this oppor- 
tunity pass by. 


School Methods Company 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


1912 CALENDAR FREE 


Four very finest Christmas and New Year Post 
Cards and a beautiful New Year Calendar orna- 
mented in gold mailed free if you send 2-cent stamp 
to pay postage. This special introductory adver- 
tising offer good only 20 days, Write immediately, 


Gates Card Club, 50 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 























ane TYPEWRITERS wikis 


All the Standard Machines \ to 4 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD o 
RENTED ANYWHERE al 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER ee eg 
92-94 Lake St., hieago, Ik 


Christmas Post Cards 
Very Choicest Gold Embossed 


Lovely assortment of, 2 Artistic Christmas, New 
Year, and Birthday Cards in exquisite colors and 

d Magazine 3 months all for only 1¢ cents. 
J.H. Seymour, 214 W. Eighth Street, Topeka, nsas 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures.we will send 
absolutety free the celebrated picture “Yard of 
Roses,” in ten beautiful colors, to anyone sending 4 
¢ts. to pay postage. Offer good only 20 days. Address 


Art Picture Club, 167 West 8th St. Topeka, Kan. 
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‘‘Page, Esquire, and Knight.’’ Com- 
piled and edited by Marion Florence 
Lansing. 35 cts. Ginn and Co., Boston. 

As Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Chivalry’’ gives 
to older readers the tales and customs of 
chivalry, this small, attractive book 
presents to the child, in story form and 
in simple language, a picture of knight. 
hood. Artistic illustrations by Charles 
Copeland, adds to tiie interest of this 
latest addition to the Open Road Library. 
The volume will serve not only as an 
inspiration to courtesy and lionor, but 
also as a good introduction to the later 
reading of the child in Arthurian and 


other romance and in the history of 
Charlemagne’s wars and crusades. 
‘‘EKuropean IH[ero Stories.’’ By Eva 


March Tappan, editor of The Children’s 


Hour. 249 pages,.6 x 8 inches, cloth. 65 
cts. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


From the preface I quote: ‘‘Not only 
to bring together stories of some of the 
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(The One Cent Pictures are 15 to 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts 





25 times as 
large as this Baby Stuart) 
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Order To-day 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Eac 


Send 25 cents, in stamps if neces- 
sary, or P. O. money order, for 25 art 
subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for 
children, or 25 kittens, or $1 for the 
four sets. No two pictures alike. 


for 25 or more. 
Size 544x8. Postpaid 


or for 21 
Gems of 


Send $1 for art set of 100, 
pictures each 10x12 inches. 





PERRY PICTURES 





Teach the Christmas Story with the 


Art. 

Catalogue of tI000 smal!l illustra- 
tions and two pictures for three two- 
cent stamps. It ought to be in your 













Large pictures for framing. 22x28 inches, 





interesting events of European history, 
but to choose those events which have | 
relation to the story of the United States ; | 
to picture scenes in the chief nations of 
Europe and to make familiar the names 
of some of the prominent figures in those 
scenes; to show with wuat equipment 

of knowledge, tradition and achievement 

| —the founders of this country left their 

| European homes, such is the object of 
|) this book.’’ That this object has been 
attained one reading of the book will 
show, and a second reading but confirm 
| the testimony of the first. It does more 
also, incidentally. Ilistory has had too 
much of a tendency to lead to the con- 
clusion thal a man encased in armor, 
carrying a sword and lance, and set upon 
a horse, was the greatest hero on eartii; 
this book leaves the impression that the 





;man who has nobie thoughts is greater 


sword, An un- 
and comprehen- 


than the man with the 
usually excellent index 


| sive summaries following each chapter, 
| add to the usefulness of the book, 


| instant pleasure. 


{ 


Rountree 
| inches, cloth. 


‘*Stories and Rhymes for a Child.’’ 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 194 pages, | 
8'%x6 inches. $1.00, Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

These are dainty little stories—some 


| thirty of them, besides the “‘ Rhymes’’— 


full, all of themi, of child interest. The 
book may be opened anywhere and give 
There could hardly be 
anything better fora reward of merit. 
Also to read in class as a reward for good | 
class work in reading. 


‘*The Roly-Poly Book.’’ By Laura 
Smith. 158 pages. 7 x 5% 
35 cts. A. Flanagan Com- 


| pany, Chicago. 








The name of this author is indeed a 
familiar one to our readers, through the | 
frequent contributions to our columns, 
and she needs no words of commendation. | 
What child but has his roly-poly—always 
fascinating by its mysterious power to 
stand head up—ready for all that comes, 
no matter what hard knocks he may re- 
ceive. To have these queer familiar 
creatures endowed with life and put into 
a book will inevitably awaken curiosity 
to read about their adventures. The 
‘fetching’’ little pictures will stimulate 
interest; and the clear black type adds | 
its own’ appeal, so that the tots will | 
almost read without knowing it, certainly | 
without thought of its being a ‘‘lesson,’’ 





‘*The Odyssey of Ilomer. Translated | 
by Pope. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Edgar S. Shumway, Ph. D., 
and Waldo Shumway, B. A. 478 pages, 
“*David Copperfield.’’ By Charles Dick- | 
ens. 2 vols., 525 and 534 pages. 

Both of the above belong to the Mac- 
millan Pocket Classic Series issued in 
uniform neat cloth binding, size 53 x 
4%, 25 cts. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


‘*Klements of Plane Trigonometry.”’ | 
By Daniel A. Murray, professor of Ap- | 
plied Mathematics in McGill University. 
I2mo, 126 pages, cloth. 75c. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

Shorter than the author’s former text 
book, ‘‘Plane Trigonometry,’’ and with 
a difference in arrangement, and other 
changes in treatment which experience 
has suggested. 





You Forgot Robert Morris, 


See advertisements on es 4,6.and 7 of this Maga- 
zine. Wm. H, Gibbs, Pub: , Niagara Falls, N.Y. 












cluding margin. 75 cents each; 8 for 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


in- 
$5.50. 







home. Send for it TO-DAY, 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 
A Song Book 
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For all Schools 


BIG VALUE 
51 Songs for 5c 


It is just what you 
want. It contains the 
choicest and best col 
lection of old favorite 








songs ever published, 
In all there are 51 songs. The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, There’s Musicin the Air, Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 2% 
others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in 
colored covers.. Former price be, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 
with the book we will refund your money, 


beautiful 










































EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The musie is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted te various grades, aud sultable for the 
different sons. * Anexcellent collection.”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10c a copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred, 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs spec ially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents-com prises 38 titles among 

which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem ot 
the-Ocean,’’* Marching Through Georgia,’’ Dixie 
Land,” “Home Sweet Ilome’’,*'Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban 

ner,’ Tramp, Tramp,Tramp,’’ Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 


Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col 


lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
own school before it was permitted to form a 
partof this book, The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c, 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new soug book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
davs. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, This 
book growsin popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. 64 pages, ma 
nilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, Sample copy 15¢, 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS, A_ Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by. Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Jlumboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, Oldand new, The ut 
most care has been taken to include only old 
sones of world-wide popularity, and pew songs 
of real merit, The resultisa collection of music 
of surpassing excellouce, Three volumes, aa 


follows: Part lI For Intermediate or Mixed 
Grades. Part I—for Grammar or Mixed 
Grades. Part Ii—lor HighsSchools and ad 


Each part, $1.00 per dozen. 


vanced singers, 
Sample 10c. 





By JAMES D, VAUGHN, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings, 


following songs is, alone, 
“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the 
Mountain Home,” etc. 
a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. 


Singers Get Home; 


JSTEELE'S 


ones 
Cradle Songs; 


among them 


Little Bo Peep; 
Somewhere Town; 


your school work. 


and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singab!e. 
worth the price of the book, 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; 
It pleases wherever used. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 


How the Flowers Grow; 
How to Make a Shoe; 
Marching Song; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
There Was a i,ittle Man; 

When You Drive a Nail,” 




























Contains 55 Songs, 


I Every 
IKkach of the 
viz: 


My 
Price $1.50 


“Coasting Song; 





The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
The Way to School; 
Tom The Piper's Son; Two and Oue; 

Just the books you want to enliven 
15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 





SPECIAL. 








On receipt of 25 cents we wi!l send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - - 




















CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Follow the Christmas custom of ‘Royalty’ and ‘‘So- 
ciety’’—send Christmas cards to your friends instead 
of Christmas gifts. Ourline of rich designs in steel 
die embossed folders in colors and copper plate en- 


graved insert cards—tied with satin ribbon—are new— | 


exclusive—and acknowledged superior to all others. 

Order today our $1.00, $2.00, or $5.00 assortment (en- 

velopes included, ) postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

eee E. Carter Company, Mfrs., Winthrop( Boston) 
ass, 





FOUNTAIN PENS HOLIDAY. re 


eed fountain pen offers. Pens 75c to 





8. List FREE, 
§ N, J. 


A wtthd Light 








Dansville, N. Y. 
5 CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Send only 2c stamp and receive 


5 very finest Gold Bpbe vmased Christ- FREE 


mas Post Cards te introduce post card offer. 
Capital Card Co., weet. 90, Tepeka, Kan. 


DO YOU WANT $12 A YEAR 


*“Unele Sam” wants Rail 

4 Clerks; City Carriers; Posto 
Md Clerks. ny examina- 

Weed, free of charge. cook Goveramenr 


ts Powons ead Me to Wet ibem am! m hedule 
ow 0g date and place of A vmiag ehemiaeinene Wo 
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Do you know the wonderful 
work the VICTOR is accom- 
plishing in the schools of many 
of our most progressive cities? 


The Victor is not only an invaluable aid in the teaching and 


exemplification of music, but a vital part in the varied work of the 


entire school day: 


Songs for morning exercises. 

Marches for assembling and passing 
of classes. 

Marches in perfect four-part rhythm 
for the gymnasium and calisthenic 
drills, 

Music for the playground, social and 
recreation centers. 

Waltz and two-step rhythms for the 
kindergarten games. 

Beautiful band, orchestra, violin, 
‘cello, harp and piano numbers for 
the quiet period. 





Records for hearing the different in- 


struments of the modern orchestra - 


or band, and identifying in the 
mind the music of each separate 
instrument the minute it is played. 

Song classics for teaching in the pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar 
grades and high school. 


A wealth of instrumental and vocal 
gems, folk songs, opera and ora- 
torio, for the general musical 
uplift of the whole school and 
community. 


As a Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor of Music or Teacher, 
you should thoroughly understand the great work of the Victor i in the 


public schools of this country. 


We will gladly send you full information, graded lists, courses 


of study, etc., 


Write to: 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. | 


Camden, New Jersey 


with encomiums from prominent 
educators, supervisors of music and critics. 
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